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We  arc  indebted  to  the  University  press  of ; 
Oxford  for  the  reprint  of  this  important  I 
contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history.  Soc¬ 
rates  is  justly  entitled  to  a  hi^h  estimation.  ' 
Pursuing  the  narrative  from  the  period  with  ' 
which  Eusebius  had  clo.sed,  he  especiall}'  j 
applie.s  himself  to  the  varied  fortunes  of  ; 
the  Church  of  Constantinople.  In  that ! 
city  he  had  been  born  and  educated,  and  ' 
subsequently  followed  the  legal  profession,  j 
and  was  thus  peculiarly  qualified  to  record 
the  events  of  which  the  capital  had  been 
the  scene.  It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose 
to  touch,  in  this  article,  on  his  ecclesiastical 
details,  but  to  avail  ourselves  of  detached 
facts  which  he  presents  in  illustration  of  the 
domestic  condition  of  the  seat  of  the  east¬ 
ern  empire.  W^e  do  not  wish  to  encroach 
on  the  province  of  the  historian,  whether 
.secular  or  religious,  but  to  present  our 
readers  with  some  sketches  of  the  private 
life  of  Constantinople,  such  as  it  was  in  the 
first  century  of  their  capital  and  the  fourth 
of  the  Christian  era.  That  city  abounds  in 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who 
speculate  in  the  history  of  man ;  but  few 
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are  aware  of  that  domestic  training  and 
character  of  her  citizens  which  hastened 
the  ruin  of  the  Eastern  (■hurch  and  Em¬ 
pire.  Many  circumstances  on  which  we 
most  desire  information  must  be  deduced 
rather  from  hints  and  allusions  than  from 
(listinct  statements,  and  we  often  have  to 
pick  from  the  venerable  rebukes  of  the  an¬ 
cient  pulpit  orator  and  scriptural  commen¬ 
tator,  or  from  potty  prohibitions  in  the 
Imperial  Code,  wliat  we  cannot  collect  front 
historians,  who  arc  either  too  concise,  like 
Socrates,  or  too  verbose  an<l  uriphilo.sophi- 
cal,  like  Eusebius. 

The  foundation  of  Byzantium  is  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  third  year  of  the  .‘10th  Olympia'i, 
t».^7,  B.o.  Mcgara  and  Argos  had  the  good 
fortune  to  share  in  the  work,  and  long  re¬ 
ceived  all  filial  reverence  from  their  illus¬ 
trious  colony.  It  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Darius,  the  lonians,  and 
Xerxes,  and  reclaimed  its  dubious  freedonj 
or  dependence  by  the  .siege  su.-taiued  from 
Pau.sauias  and  tlie  Lacedajmonians.  But 
perhaps  he  renilered  a  more  important  btr- 
vice  by  the  increased  population  which  hi* 
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•Irc'.v  wituln  its  walls,  ami  wIiIct  cutltltMl 
iiiiu  to  tlie  (Icsiif nation  of  its  secoiul  founder. 

In  the  rapid  transfer  of  the  su))reinaey  from 
t.ho  Spartans  to  the  Athenians,  and  froin 
Athenians  to  the  Spartans,  llyzantiuni  ap¬ 
parently  followed  the  tide  of  comjuest,  hut 
really  availol  itself  of  the  opportunity  to 
vindicate  its  liberty.  'riios('  surpassing  ad¬ 
vantages  of  position  which  have  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  mod'crn  ruho-s  could  not  es- 
<;ape  the  acute  eye  of  Pliilip  of  fvlacedon. 
But  Demosthenes  was  on  the  w’atch ;  and 
the  liberation  of  the  citizens  from  tb.c  siege 
which  Phili])  waged  agaiii-t  them  was  one  of 
die  proudest  feats  of  wliichthe  irrcat  orator 
could  Imast.’*^  In  due  ti’ue  the  Byzantines 
yielded  to  the  Roman  yoke,  and  in  return 
for  their  aid  in  the  Alitlndtlatic  war,  obtain- 
v^d  the  free  usage  of  their  ancient  laws. 
Their  gratitude  and  s’phmdor  dreiv  forth 
'he  admiration  of  Cicero.  Urbem  Byzan- 
tioruin  huic  imjierio  lidelissimam  iui.>se,  re- 
fertissiniam  ate<pie  ornatissimam  signis,<j[uis 
Ijxnorant  .'’’t 

The  fame  of  the  city  continued  unim¬ 
paired  till  the  reign  of  Severus  (a.d.  It'd), 
when  it  unfortunately  sided  with  his  rival 
Pescennius  Niger  ;  the  result  was  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  buildings,  the  ]>rivation  of 
civic  rights,  and  sultjectlon  for  a  time 
to  the  ncighlmring  town  of  I'crinthus. 
At  lengtli  the  wrath  of  tin*  con  pieror  yield¬ 
ed  to  comjiassion,  or  a  wiser  policy,  and  he 
coininenced  the  repair  of  its  ruins  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  still  serve  as  a  luilwark 
against  the  barbarians  of  Asia ;  yet  the 
wrong  of  which  he  had  repented  did  not 
deter  Gallienus  and  his  soldiers  (a.d. 
•2b0),  from  inflicting  even  more  cruel  in¬ 
juries  ;  and  the.se  w'ere  consummated  by  the  I 
loss  of  6000  citizens  in  the  sic^e  wdiich  it 
endured  from  Constantine  him.self  (  a.d. 
323)  when  pursuing  Licinius.  Here  wuis 
tlie  close  of  trouble  and  subjection.  In  the 
very  next  year  the  city  was  ](referred  to  be 
the  future  capital,  and  rapidly  ]»reparedfor 
this  high  de.stinatioii.  But  whatever  were 
The  natural  advantages  of  the  s])ot,  and  how’- 
over  skilfully  Constantine  labored  to  im¬ 
prove  and  embelli.sh  his  selecte<l  centre  of 
government,  there  was  an  inherent  degra- 
daUon  of  morals  in  the  inhalutants  wliich 
thfbatencd  to  develop  in  proportion  with 
their  increasj^.  Their  bravery  had  been 
jiroved  in  a  long  succession  of  wars,  yet 


they  had  be(m  always  notoriou.-;  for  sensual 
vice  and  didiauchcry:  tlie  authority  of  the 
legislature  had  been  impaired  by  this  de¬ 
generacy  of  manners,  and  the  pleasure  of 
tlie  citizens  served  as  their  most  valid  hnv. 
We  are  sorry  not  to  have  it  in  our  power 
io  dwell  on  these  facts  more  minutely  ; — 
but  must  hasten  to  our  jiroposed  sketclu's, 
and  enable  our  readers  to  form  some 
judgment  how  far  the  Byzantines  had  im¬ 
proved,  when  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
the}'  occupied  the  capital  of  Christendom. 

In  tlie  present  state  of  society,  female 
life  and  character  are  sure  indications  of  the 
domestic  condition  of  a  jieoplc ;  and  this 
holds  good  w’ith  respect  to  the  Constanti- 
nopolitans.  'Phe  city  wms  essentially  Greek, 
ainl  exhibited  Grecian  influence  in  a  very 
})reponderating  degree; — yet  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  females  which  prevailed  in  the  Ills- 
(orlcnl  age  of  Greece  was  not  transmitted 
to  this  great  descendant  of  the  Grecian 
race  ;  in  fact,  not  being  jiroperly  an  J'mro- 
pean  principle,  it  never  took  root  among 
the  Romans  ;  it  could  not  eo-cxist  with 
Christianity  ;  and  the  influences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  of  Rome  w’cre  amalgamated  in 
this  new'  compound  of  Grecian  civilization. 
Accordingly  women  have  found  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  in  the  literature  of  the  time. 
Our  readers  shall  judge  how'  far  the  por¬ 
traiture  is  satisfactory  ;  but  w'e  must  jire- 
mise  that  while  our  chief  informant,  St 
Chrysostom,  cannot  surely  be  false,  much 
of  humble  excellence  might  have  escaped 
an  eye  that  was  ever  scrutinizing  the  follies 
of  the  great  ;  w'hile  his  owm  pages  sliow'  that 
there  were  individuals  wdthin  liis  personal 
acquaintance  who  deserved  even  his  highest 
commendation. 

'Fhe  personal  charms  of  the  ladies  are 
describt'd  far  more  copiously  than  their 
mental  gifts  ;  indeed,  the  latter  seem  to  have 
been  in  general  overlaid  by  the  care  bestow¬ 
ed  on  their  outw'ard  adornments.  Our 
readers  w’ill  recollect  how  decidedly  Aris¬ 
totle^  tells  us  that  size  [tiiycdn;)  is  one  of 
the  virtues  of  woman  ;  but  this  w'as  not 
less  a  virtue  in  the  times  of  which  we  are 
treating  ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzent  forcibly 
rebukes  a  kinsman  who  depreciated  his  wife 
only  because  .she  was  too  small.  This  im¬ 
portant  particular  being  as.sumed,  more 
specific  claims  were  requisite  for  admis¬ 
sion  among  the  helles  of  the  metropolis. 


*  Demost.  De  Corona,  xxvii. 
t  i'o  I’rovinciis,  Consularibiis.iii.  iv. 


♦  Rhetoric,  lib.  i.,  5. 

t  Greg.  Nazianzen,  epist.  IG?,  clit.  Morel,  1G90. 
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TJio  ('y<^s  must  ]k‘  full,  dark,  li-inifT^  and  ing  ?  jt  is  tlic  rosult  of  thoir  sooliisiouj 
••oiling — tlio  nose  straight  and  oxtjuisit^ly  tlioir'idlcnoss,  tludr  Iciths,  their  unguents, 
chiselled,  with  nostrils  perfectly  proportion-  tlie.  infinity  of  their  perfumes,  and  their 
“d  ;  tlie  teeth  of  beautiful  arrangeni(;at;';^j  downy  Couches.”  A  watch  is  set  u^nm  their 
'riius  niucli  was  rc«juired  from  Nature  ;  the  approach  even  of  rela- 

too,  was  called  upon.  Painting  the  face  ari(i  ^ns  wa:  almost  for])idden.  It  is  to  be 
dying  the  eyes  with  stibium  i^u:inyo«(fi^  b\aredlhatinchildlioodt]ievran'lyattend- 
were  appliances  that  few  women ;  <*d  tlie  worship  of  th(,‘  Church;  by  boyst 
could  re.«ist.  It  re<jnired  the  utmost  tact  we  know  it  was  commonly  neglected.  i>ut 
to  induce  one's  wife  to  relimpiish  them,  no  ]»recautions  could  avail  to  prevent  tlie 
Siiould  she  be  so  addicted,  says  Clirysostom,'''  bridt*  from  catching  distant  glances  at  her 
“  do  not  terrify  lier  ;  do  not  tlireateii  lu'r  ;|  intended  partner; — occasionally, from  some 
be  persuasive  and  insinuating,  d'alk  at  hm- '  lofty  window,  she  ])eered  after  the  unknown 
by  reflecting  on  neighbors  who  do  the  same  ;  I  master  of  lier  haj)]>iness.  d'his,  liowever, 
t«dl  lier  slic  appears  less  lovely  when  thus  was  a  felicity  of  which  he  seldom  partook  ; 
tampered  with.  Ask  her  if  she  wishes  to  the  eourtshij)  was  conducted  on  his  behalf ; 
look  young,  and  assure  her  this  is  the  he  was  tiio  much  intent  upon  the  liippo- 
<piickest  way  to  look  old.  Then  finally  drome  to  give  himself  to  such  business- 
come  down  upon  her  with  the  warnings  of  like  transactions.  The  affair  was  in  tlie 
Scripture.  Vou  may  speak  once  and  again,  hands  of  his  father  and  mother — and  in- 
and  she  is  invincible  ;  but  never  desist  ;  be  numerable  matchmakers  — 7lQon^•r^a^•iuu 
always  amiable  and  bland,  but  still  per-  noUnl  sal  yi'ug'ayotyol  noXkol.  The  contract 
severe.  It  is  worth  putting  every  engine  was  properly  made  in  the  presence  of  ten  § 
in  motion  ;  if  you  succeed  you  will  no  more  witnesses;  and  by  a  singular  provision,  if 
■;oo  lips  stained  with  vermilion,  a  mouth  a  wifeU  brought  a  large  dowry,  the  husband 
like  that  of  a  bear  reeking  with  gore,  nor  was  expected  to  meet  it  with  a  certain 
eyebrows  blackened  as  from  a  sooty  kettle,  amount,  which,  in  the  event  of  her  early 
nor  cheeks  plastered  like  whited  sepulchres.”  death,  might  be  claimed  by  her  relations, 
vSuch  is  the  Saint’s  exhortation.  It  shows  — a  }>lausible  method  of  preventing  merce- 
that  the  dames  of  the  eastern  empire  could  j  nary  marriages,  as  many  would  fear  to  make 
at  least  make  their  independence  recogni'^- I  shijovreck  of  their  all  on  so  uncertain  j'a 
ed,  and  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  I  contingency. 

degraded  state  of  their  successors  in  mod-  'fhe  religious  ceremony  was  performed  a 
orn  times,  it  is  curious,  too,  to  remark  liow,  day  before  the  civil  contract.  A  bishoj)  or 
under  every  change  of  circumstance,  the  priest  joined  the  hands  of  the  partiejf.jind 
fashion  of  painting  the  eyes  has  prevailed  pronounced  a  blessing  ;  but  at  hoi|ie,'^I  not 
in  these  regions ;  and,  iiuiccd,  with  habits  in  the  presence  of  the  Church.  Cnques- 
in  many  respects  so  dissimilar,  their  deli-  tionably  the  proceedings  of  the  following 
eacy  and  pampere«l  imbecility  would  have  <lay  could  not  have  harmonized  with  any 
rendered  them  fit  inhabitants  of  the  hareem.  ecclesiastical  rite.  Our  readers  need  only 
'fheir  early  training  was  deplorably  defect-  call  to  mind  the  nuptial  festivities  of  piigan 


says  Chrysostom,;!;  that  the  sex  is  so  her  father's  dof)r  in  all  the  disfigurements 
‘ffeminate,  but  fro'u  th**ir  method  of  rear-  of  paint  ;  and  she  who  had  scarcely  known 

that  a  world  existed,  was  first  received  into 
*  Chrysost.  1.  F.pist.  aclTimotheum,  cap.  i.,  homil.  it  Itv  hosts  of  drunken  and  lascivious  men 

I.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Homilies  on  the  _ pofuso  chives,  va'mbonds,  prostitutes. 

Epistles  to  Timothy  were  delivered  at  Antioch  or  •  j.  ^  i  v  -  i 

Constantinople.  For  our  purpose  the  question  is  ^1“*  lu-ocession  to  the  house  of  the  bridc- 

immaterial,  as  the  general  characterof  his  discourses  groom,  always  late  in  the  evening,  was  at- 
is  similar  at  both  places.  The  moral  condition  of  tended  by  innumerable  lampa -and  torches, 
these  great  cities  were  almost  identical,  and  there  7 


is,  perhaps,  no  matter  of  censure  charged  upon  the 
one  which  is  not  also  alleged  against  the  other. 
Our  quotations  are  all  from  the  Paris  reprint  of  the 
Benedictine  edition,  1834 — 40. 

t  Chrysost.  in  Mattha;um,  homil.  xxx.,  tom.  vii., 
401. 

.  J  In  Hebraeos,  homil.  xxix.,  tom.  xii.,  392. 


♦  Chrysost.,  tom.  iii.,  23a. 
t  Idem,  tom.  iii.,  381'.  , 

t  Idem  in  Psalmum  xlviii.,  tom.  v..  C20. 
tj  Codex  Theod.,  lib.  iii.,  tit.  vii.,t(^.  i.,  280. 

II  Chrysost.,  tom.  iii.,  201 ,  quales  dacendse  uxores. 
1  Codex  Theod.,  lib.  iii.,  tit.  Jlii..  Gothofred’s 
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and  the  hride  was  |>ara<lod  throuirli  tlio  ago¬ 
ra  to  the  sounds  of  fiutes  and  cynihals. 
Singers  and  dancers  troin  tlie  tlioatre  were 
hired  foy  the  occasion,  livery  license  was 
given  to  the  jlrunken  revellers  around,  and 
her  cars  were  accosted  hy  songs  of  th('  foul¬ 
est  indecency  and  scurrility.*  The  mar-  | 
riage  of  a  wealthy  couple  afforded  some-  I 
thing  like  a  saturnalia  to  tlie  reprohate  j 
idlers  of  the  town.  The  “  happy  couple”  I 
were  “  at  home”  for  a  week  after  the  cere-  j 
mony.  At  this  interesting  epoch  paint  was 
not  the  only  adventitious  ornament  in 
which  the  young  lady  appeared;  she  was 
arrayed  in  iinery  ransacked  from  all  her ! 
■friends.  One  furnished  a  dress,  nnother  a  ! 
jewel,  and  a  third  some  costly  article  of| 
furniture.  But  at  last  the  week  expired,  I 
restitution  must  he  made,  and  her  youthful  i 
heart  was  to  prove  whether  it  could  sustain  ; 
the  shock  of  such  a  separation.  >  “■  The  ; 
bride  will  not  take  it  to  heart  bitterly,”  j 
says  Chrysostom,  “  if  she  he  kindly  treat¬ 
ed  which  looks  as  if  honeymoons  had  | 
sometimes  been  speedily  overcloude<l.  But 
in  truth  what  she  had  gained  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  liorrowed 
splendor  which  she  lo.'^t.  vShc  had  passed 
from  the  imprisoned  seclusion  of  her  yiffb 
to  a  freedom  out  of  doors,  and  an  authority 
at  home,  such  as  modern  high  life  could  ^ 
scarcely  exceed. 

Her  most  becoming  position  was  when  . 
she  appeared  in  all  the  dignity  of  tlic  l.ousc-  j 
wife  lov  dQurnv)^  with  her  maids  in  si-  ' 
lence  spinning  at  her  side;  but  this  is  an  ' 
exhibition  of  rare  occurrence  ;  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  she  is  in  tumult  indoors  or  fai^hion-  ; 
able  dissipation  abroad.  In  one  of  her 
troubles  she  shared  abundantly  with  modern 
mistresses  ;  her  servants  were  an  everlast¬ 
ing  grievance ;  and  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  troops  of  them  retained  hy  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople  seem  to  us 
almost  incredible.  It  was  natural  that  an 
inexperienced  bride  should  he  charmed  hy 
the  multitude  of  her  maidens,  but  she  little 
knew  what  it  entailed.  As  they  were  pro¬ 
perty^  their  bodily  ailments  were  matter  of 
ceaseless  solicitude  ;  but  this  would  have 
been  tolerable,  and  even  things  were  worse 
than  this — the  daily  vexation  in  watching 
over  the  idle,  controling  the  mischievous, 
appeasing  the  quarrelsome,  and  correcting 
countless  misdemeanors. J  Something 

*  Chrysost.iv.,626. 

t  Ibid.,  xi.,  176. 

t  Chrysost.,  De  Virginitate,  tom.  i.,  392, 


graver  remains,  and  in  .^uch  a  swarm  it  was 
sure  to  occur  ;  at  least  one  Yvould  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  riie  husband  might  be  truly  faith¬ 
ful,  hut  who  could  brook  such  a  collision: 
here  was  the  (*m})arrassment  of  wealth  ;  she 
must  have  multitudes  of  attendants,  and  it 
redounded  to  her  fame  that  they  should  be 
hand.‘<ome.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  foresee  the  lengths  to  which  unre¬ 
strained  power  and  petulance  might  prompt 
her.  Hear  Chry.sostom  commenting  on 
Hphesians,*  chap,  iv.,  v.  31,  “  Let  all  cla¬ 
mor  be  put  away.”  “  Above  all  things,” 
says  he,  “  let  women  hear  this,  for  it  treats 
of  their  habitual  practice.  When  they  are 
exasperated  with  their  daimsels  the  whole 
house  re-echoes  to  the  cry,  and  should  the 
house  adjoin  the  street,  every  passenger 
overhears  the  screaming  mistress  and  the 
shrieking  maid  ;  ‘  What  can  be  the  mat¬ 

ter  bursts  from  every  mouth.  ‘  It  is 
Mrs.  So  and  So  beating  her  maid.’  (TI 

qipii,  n\i’  limti  n\v  tcerij;.  , 

What,’’ continues  the  preacher,  “  may  she 
not  beat  her  .'  1  say  not  that,  for  she 

ought ;  hut  not  continually,  nor  immode¬ 
rately,  nor  for  household  trifles,  nor  for 
negligent  service  merely.  But  if  she  in¬ 
jures  her  own  soul,  then  all  men  will  ap¬ 
prove  and  none  comlemn  the  beating. — 
Ves,  if  she  will  n(»t  im])rove,  correct  lier 
with  a  rod  and  blows.  And  what  am  I  to 
do  if  she  paints.' — Forbid  it.  What,  if 
she  is  given  to  drinking,  talking,  and  scan¬ 
dal  r — \Vhy,  how  many  ladies  arc  the  same ! 
But  many  a  mistress  is  so  savage  as  tC' 
scourge  till  one  whole  day  cannot  efface  the 
stripes ;  and  when  the  unhappy  woman 
next  appears  in  the  bath,  all  this  cruelty  is 
disclosed.  Now  she  is  threatened  with  the 
dungeon  ;  now  assailed  with  ten  thousand 
oaths  and  maledictions  {pvQla  Xoido^r^au- 
piei/)  ;  first  she  is  a  witch,  and  then  a 

street-walker,  and  next  a - :  for  in  her 

foaming  passion  a  mistress  withholds  no 
word  of  insult.  She  strips  her  and  binds 
her  to  the  bed-post,  summons  her  children 
to  the  spectacle,  and  bids  her  dotard  spouse 
act  the  part  of  executioner.  Ought  these 
things  to  happen  in  the  houses  of  Chri.'<- 
tiaus  '  Why,”  he  concludes,  “  why  are  you 
all  [nuaui)  blushing;  or  rather  not  all, 
but  such  as  feel  it  applicable  to  them¬ 
selves  We  fear  that  this  picture  is  not 
much  over-colored ;  the  law  had  inter¬ 
posed  to  control  the  unlimited  power  of 

*  In  Epiat.  ad  Ephes.,  cap.  iv.,  homil.  xv,,  tom. 
xi.,  129. 
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life  and  death,  whh*h  masters  could  formerly  \  reasons  for  her  hlushin^  at  home.*  Thrice 
exercise,  but  it  had  done  nothiiifr  to  repress  happy  was  slie  who  y(»ked  wliite  mules  to 
such  scenes  as  these.  Constantine  Inul  pu)>-  hvr  carriaj^e  ;  e\x*n  the  empress  could  not 
lished  two  edicts  on  the  treatment  of  slaves;  he  more  fortunate.  The  haniesst  must  he 
the  first  specifies  the  instrument  of  punish-  all  in  keejiiiiir  with  a  ii:ilded  collar  and 
ment  which  may  he  used  with  impunity  by  j  tiu}>)»in^s  of  silver  tissue.  Mxultiii"  in 
the  master,  even  thoiiLdi  to  deaiii — namely,  sin-h  an  ecpiipa^e,  she  enioyod  no  ride  so 
rods  and  thoinrs  :  the  second  provides  more  much  as  that  winch  conveyed  her  to  the 
explicitly  for  tills  event,  and  declares  that '  jeweller’s.  Her  gems  incessantly  rc- 
the  death  of  the  .slave  is  not  to  he  attrihut- *  t|  aired  to  he  reset;  hut  the  <liflidenee 
ed  to  unjustifiable  usage  when  inflicted  1-y  |  that  forbade  her  walking  through  the  streets 
these  means,  beeauso  the  master  must  he  •  happily  subsided  on  entering  his  sho]).;|;  A 
su]»posed  to  intend  his  reformation.'  ring  or  brooch  might  he  stolen,  if  left  in 

I'hesc  troo}»s  of  female.s  might  he  con-  '  liis  hands,  so  she  would  sit  and  chat  with 
venient  at  home,  hut  abroad  fashion  re- •  him  till  the  process  was  linishcd.  llisshop 
quired  a  retinue  of  eunuchs.  The  numhor ,  was  the  most  sum]ttuous  in  the  city — he 
of  these  unhappy  creatures  is  inconcoivahle.  I  was  at  onct;  tlie  goldsmith  and  the  hanker, 
'I'heir  character  shall  l>e  given  in  the  words  j  as  in  the  Imndoii  of  our  own  old  drama- 
of  St.  Basil:  “  Eunuchs  are  a  dishonora- ,  tists.'^ 

hie  and  abandoned  race,  neither  imm  nor  |  Balls,  marriages,  and  processions  claimed 
women,  yet  devoted  to  women  ;  envious,  indisputable  possession  of  jewels,  curls,  and 
mean,  passionate,  gluttonous,  avaricious,  |  co.smetics ;  hut  iiowlno’e  was  vanity  so  sa- 
cruel,  iucoiistaiit,  illiberal,  grasping,  iiisa-  ;  lient  as  where  its  empire  was  mo.st  resisteil. 
liable,  furious,  and  envious  ;”t — yet  they  Happen  what  might,  tin*  'J'hraciau  l/el-e 
were  as  indispensable  as  the  tall  footmen  .  would  parade  all  the  resources  of  her  toi- 
of  Grosveiior-sijuare.  “  In  liveries  decked  lette  to  chur<-h.  C  hrysostom  might  thunder 
with  gold,”  says  Chrysostom,  “  they  mu.st  j  through  both  her  cars,  hut  how  could  she 
he  in  attendance  oil  the  mules  of  their  mi.s- !  attend  while  they  were  weighed  down  by 
tress  ;”  and  once  on  the  mules  he  sketches  |  pendants  falling  to  her  neck  .'  “  Ves” — he 
.>ome  scenes  which  have  perhaps  been  par-  :  exclaims,  “  in  one  tip  of  her  little  carl|  she 
alleled  elsewhere,  even  in  modern  days  of  will  su.spend  a  ring  that  might  have  paid 
Christianity.  The  husband  has  de-  forthe  food  often  thon.'iandpoorClni.'itians!” 
spatched  the  mules  elsewhere — forthwith  .  Slie  sot  forth,  stinhlml  with  gems,  whih*  her 
en.sues  peevishness — a  (juarn*!,  a  sullen  lit ;  robe  stood  stiff  with  golden  embroidery, 
or  perhaps  she  herself  had  forgot  the  eii-  Her  waist^l  was  nimimn  hthricus  aspici,  and 
gagement.s  of  the  morning  and  carelessly  |  tlie  fold  of  her  mantle  seemed  set  l>y  tlie 
let  them  go — not  the  le.^s  all  the  <lay  long  j  sylphs  for  concpicst — (^neniinyuy  uruSoitji' 
she  is  dexmured  with  vexation.  And  he-  roe  (fuooc,,  toc  ;^/rwn'(/xoe,  'oo  /y*'  ore- 

sides,  these  same  mules  may  turn  lame,  joor,  vnod/jturu  a.^ipninuivu).  Let  the  ill- 
and  both  of  them,  too,  and  they  must  be !  natured  preacher  disclaim  as  he  list,  “  1 
.sent  out  to  grass,  and  that  year  after  year, '  like  it,”  is  her  conclusive  reply,  “  and  my 
and  for  weeks  at  a  time.”  She  thought  it  heart  swells  while  all  admire  and  so,  at 
an  interminable  age  while  she  sat  at  liome,  i  last  the  matrons  were  too  strrtig  for  Chry- 
:is  tliough  she  were  in  prison  sostom.  This  was  sufficiently  vexatious, 

and  mused  over  the  infinity  of  shopping  for  :  but  what  if  the  like  folly  infecte«l  the  FrV- 
hcr  children  and  herself,  which  awaited  her  i  r//o«  of  the  Churchy  the  JJatjBh’oi.  }  And 
liberation  (  xalovdify  xoi'oc).  j  were  the  Virgins  ever  seen  with  golden  or- 

Slie  could  not  go  out,  though,  astho  preach-  uaments  or  braided  hair  .'  ‘‘  No,”  says  the 
cr  rejoins,  it  would  have  boon  better  to  ■  Saint,  ‘Mmt  they  liave  become  cunning  in 
have  xvalked  than  to  have  sulked  at  home  j  their  simplicity  ;  and  thi.s  is  worse  and 
— or  why  were  feet  given  u.s?”  But  no — j 
she  did  not  like  to  be  jo.stled  by  the  host 
of  her  acquaintance  ;  that  might  excite  a 


Idiish  and  he  abruptly  closes  the  debate 
by  retoi'ting  that  there  might  be  far  better 


*  Chrysost.  in  Psalmum  xlviii.,  tom.  v.,  C27. 
t  Chryjsost.  in  Joannem,  homil.  xii.,  tom.  viii., 
77.  et  tom.  iii.,  212. 

J  In  Psalmum  xlviii.,  tom.  v.,  020. 

Sozomen,  lib.  vii.  cap.'iv.,  with  Valesius’s  note. 
I  II  Chrysost.  in  Matlhreum,  homil.  Ixxxix.,  tom.  vii., 
*  Codex  Theod.,  lib.,  ix.,  tit.  iii.  i  045. 

t  Basilii  Epist.  cxv.  tom.  iii ,  298,  edit,  Benedict,  i  ^  Tn  Epist.ad  Timoth.,  cap.  ii. ^homil. viii.,  tom. 
^ecunda,  Paris,  1839.  j  ix.,  601. 
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worse.’*  *  it  aii}*our  cTtain  tliat  tliov  woni . 
ni>t  the  loi'eruiiiiers  of  the  Sours  dv  la, 

( Itarilf.  :  tlioinrh  it  lias  lioiMi  soniet  lines  ina- 
lieiou.slv  sui<]toM‘<l  that  the  ini^ehit'vous 
spirits  of  this  worhl  <lait  teiiqitatioii  from 
tiic  jnimiK'ss  of  a  <jnakeress’s  honnet,  ami 
Hediie  an  arrow  from  the  <jiii»‘t  folds  of  In*;- 
tuckers,  wlio,  in  these  days,  iias  im)>eaeluMl 
tile  sinirhuiess  of  lieart  in  the  poor  Su  nr^  or 
or  donhted  her  deadiiess  to  tin*  v.'orld’s  la*- 
oiiilenieiits  r  ihit  it  Wa."  not  so  of  old  ;  the 
virifins  had  a  irarh  ;  ami  Chyrsostom  round¬ 
ly  charges  them  with  many  a  furtive  «lesign 
in  assiiniini;  it.  ‘‘  'I'licir  gown  )  is  of 

the  deejiest  grey  (  affnhnu  y.vun);  )  :  they  are 
very  short-waisted,  and  the  girdle  just  be¬ 
low  the  liri'ast  performs  its  ofiiee  with  the 
closest  assiduity  (.lok'/.i^:  uynlSein;).  Who 
can  deny  that  it  is  more  seductive  than  all 
the  gaiety  of  silks  .'  J’lien  there  are  the 
shoes,  refulgent  with  Idackiiig  {utluri')^ 
nicely  acuminated  to  a  ])oint,  the  copy  of 
no  mortal  foot,  hut  of  the  heau  idihil  of  the 
painter’s  art.  Who  can  withdraw  from  that 
face  which  has  never  known  ])aint,  luit  glis¬ 
tens  with  perpetual  soap  {(tn.onoi'i-  onu 
TinD.r^;  rrjc  uy.ni.^n'ug  y.ui  7^-’  a/oLr^).  A 
veil  whiter  than  the  face  hangs  ])artially  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  this  again  is  contrasted  with 
the  black  robe,  in  wiiich  .she  apjx'ars  abroad, ; 
its  hood  just  covering  the  summit  of  her' 
head,  ilut  who  shall  decide  the  object  of  that  * 
veil,  for  from  beneath  it  her  eyes  are  seen 
to  wander  in  ten  thousand  movements.' 
'I’lien  the  gloves  cling  so  smoothly  to  the! 
hands,  that  they  look  like  another  integu- ; 
ment  of  nature  ;  and  last  of  all,”  says  tlie’ 
saintly  preaclicr,  “  an*  countless  artful 
graces  of  carriage  and  deportment,  such  as 
entrance  every  eye,  even  though  a  dame  all 
golden  be  riding  by  her  side.” 

Thus  adorneil,  the  fair  of  ('on.>tantino})le  ' 
pres.se»]  their  way  through  the  narrow  streets  j 
to  the  fashionable  preacher — or  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  doctrine.  Their  arrival,  hoAvever,  was 
not  effected  till  they  had  been  beset  by 
many  a  yictim  of  sijualid  want  and  disease. 

The  portico  of  the  church,  by  ancient , 
custom  and  prescription,  was  thronged  by 
objects  of  every  variety  of  misciT  ;  nor  ha<l 
these  objects  flocked  to  the  im])erial  city  in 
ignorance  of  its  artifices.  Hideous  as  was' 

I 

*  These  naoO£i.'oi  were,  no  doubt,  Ihe  viruins  ! 
called  Ecclesiastical  by  Sozomen.  viii.,  23.  Their  | 
names  were  inscriued  in  the  roll  of  the  cVmrch,  but  ‘ 
accordimj  to  Bingham  (book  vii.,  chap,  iv.,  sect.  1) 
they  lived  privately  in  their  lather’s  house,  and  had 
their  maintenance  from  him,  or,  in  cases  of  neces-  j 
sity,  from  the  church. 


their  appearance,  tlu'V  conld  he  courtly 
beggars.  J  li  y  lni]dorcd  the  di.sdaiufiil 
lady  hy  th<*  eyes  of  h  *r  sou  or  daughter,  or 
ab.s'.'ut  liushaml,  or  still  more  iindcniahly, 
hy  licr  own  liveliness.  ‘  ddicii  the  heart 
lca]>s,  tin*  c(dor glows,  ami  the  hand  make." 
its  oiferiugs  to  i  hauitv.-*  Whether  or  no 
tlmir  supplications  iuovimI  her,  at  any  rate 
slu*  witlubvw  her  glove, t  which  was  cmhroi<l- 
1‘rcd  witli  g  ild,  to  ilip  her  delicate  fingers  in 
the  fountain  that  played  before  tine  eliureli.i 

ihil  for  all  this  intrusion  of  vanity  the 
ehurcli  was  not  la'snonsible.  I’lvery  deco¬ 
rous  arrangement  was  entbrecd,  and  truths 
wore  told,  and  rebukes  admini.'storcd,  such 
as  no  modern  audience  could  endure.  i'V- 
mab's  were  placed  apart,  generally  on 
an  elevation  or  gallery  above  the  men,  in 
,  the  intention  of  preserving  a  more  entire 
scjtaration;  luit  it  was  apjdicd  to  the  juir- 
po.ses  of  a  more  prominent  dis])lay.  In  fact, 
the  hchavior  of  Imth  sexes  in  divine  wor¬ 
ship  was  most  disgraceful.  Onr  services 
among  tlic  mo.st  illiterate  of  onr  people  con- 
I  trast  infinitely  to  their  advantage  with  tlie 
I  court  ehurehos  of  the  anei'Uit  metropolis. 
It  is  the  just  and  freijiient  subject  of  invec¬ 
tive  at  Antioch  and  Constantinojde. 

dlie  order  of  a  household  shames  tlie  di.s- 
order  of  the  Chnieh.”  “  Here  are  tlie  tu¬ 
mult  and  confusion  of  an  inn,  the  laughter 
and  liubbuh  of  the  liath  and  the  agora.” 
d’lie  dro.<s  of  many  women  exposed  them  to 
the  worst  sus]»iciuns,  and  ('lirv.sostom  de¬ 
clares  his  lielief  tliat  no  place  was  more 
availalile  for  assignations.^  Mattor.s  of 
trade  Avere  canvassed  more  freely  tliaii  in 
the  market.  “  Yes  ;  if  you  would  abuse 
and  bi;  abnsetl,  talk  of  your  families,  your 
count ly,  or  your  armies ;  go  not  to  the 
courts  or  the  doctors’  sliojis  (lurotfor).  Here 
yon  will  obtain  the  truest  intelligence  ;  this 
is  this  the  exchange  of  all  nations.’  hen 
the  discourse  was  niiinleresting,  and,  at 
any  rate,  iluiing  the  prayers,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  sat  ami  eliatted;  and  sharp  and  witty 
repaitces  {utrihoe  rt)  Aviae  circulated  with 
.'Ueee.ss.  Above  all,  avc  are  told,  this  wa.^ 
the  behavior  of  the  women.  “  Here,”  says 
Cliry.sostom,  “  lliey  sIioav  neither  awe  nor 
rc.serve  :  here  fhcj/  laugh  always. ’’jj 

*  Chrysost.,  tom.  iii.,  Gl-O.  Habentes  eundeni 
Spiiiuim. 

t  Idem  in  Psalmum,  xlviii..  tom.  v.,  CIO. 

t  Idem  in  Joannem,  homil.  Ixxiv.,  tom.  viii.,  490. 

4  Idem  ill  Epist.  I  ad  Corintb..  homil.  xxxvi.,  tom 

x.,'39S. 

il  Chrysost.  in  Epist.  ad  Hebrros.  chap,  ix ,  homil. 
XV.,  tom.  xii.,  223. 
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It  socms  tlion,  tluit  attcivlanoo  at  cliurcli  i  low,*  in  tlio  rciolor^  dosk,  nearly  in 

was  very  imich  n*iranlo<i  as  a  inattor  of  fash-  j  the  centre  <?<*  t!ie  clinrch,  while  the  ))eople 
/o/f  ;  ainl  with  such  (lcirra»l(Ml  notions  of !  with  opt'n  month  ••anirht  np  his  words,  in¬ 
worship  it  was  natural  that  the  jircacher  1  satie.hl v  loncfiic^  tor  inoi\*,  and  pressed  and 
should  he  the  all-important  ohject  of  regard.  '  (Tushod  cadi  othta-  to  imhihe  more  closclv 
If  Chrysostom  was  to  preach,  there  was  sure  the  -pcdl  of  his  elotjuoncc. 
to  he  a  throng — always  ]>rovided  that  there  'i'he  concourse  h'Minr  often  sm-h  as  we 


was  no  conflicting  exhihition  at  the  hippo- i  havo  desri  ihed,  it  is  not  .'^ur]U‘ising  that 
drone — hut  if  the  audience  a<semhled  to  '  many  withdrew  lightened  of  their  jewels, 
hear  him  and  he  did  not  preaidi — if  hi*  had  I'riiere  was  a  certain  classy  of  women  who 
what  is  technically  called,  “  a  snnply,”  the  i  made  it  their  hnsiness  to  ]»nrloin  such  arti- 
whole  church  wa.s  convulsed.  It  was  a  com-  I  cles  from  th**  church  and  the  hath.  Tin* 
pliment  commonly  ]>aid  to  strange  clergy-  !  immense  crowd  rendered  the  recovery  of 
men  to  rcijuest  them  to  take])art  intheser-  j  proper!  v  hopeless,  and  awful  was  the  sci[nel 
vice  wliere  they  happened  to  }>e  .so  journing,  j  of  chiirdi-iroing.  Slave-girls  were  scourged. 
In  compliance  with  this  courteous  custom,  and  waiting-men  confounded,  and  police 
(dirysostom  called  om*  day  on  our  brother  t  ami  prison  >  in  incessant  reipiisition.t 
from  (ialatia,”  a  hi.shop,  a  man  of  graceful  |  'Fhe  naming  of  the  child  wa.s  often  an 


and  hoary  anti<|uity  (litimnut'  TtnXiui’  ),  In¬ 
stantly  tile  audience  discharged  upon  him 
a  volley  of  screams,  d'hey  were  famished 
for  Chry.'iostom,  “for  the  tongue  that  cut, 
and  laslied,  and  stung,  and  tortured  tlmm, 
like  a  child  that  has  hecn  whipped,  and 


1  occasion  of  the  most  absurd  superstition. 

!  The  pious  custom  of  antiquity,  which  had 
j  designed  him  for  future  piety  by  imposing 
I  the  name  of  some  saint  or  martyr,  was 
'nearly  obsolete.  It  was  customary^  t(‘ 
ihave  a  number  of  lamps  lighted,  and  labcl- 


yet  runs  after  his  mother,  and  will  not  keep  |  led  with  names  acceptable  to  the  ])arcntal 
aloof,  but  weeping  and  whining,  still  trails  at  ear.  'I’he  infant  was  named  after  the  lamp 
her  side.”  On  .such  occasions  a  tumult  might  which  longest  protracted  its  light,  this  be- 
ensue  from  withstanding  the  popular  voice,  ing  deemed  an  omen  of  longevity.  Then 
ami,  no  wonder  tliat  “  the  brother  from  (la-  lit  Avas  furni.died  with  a  multitude  of  charm.'- 


latia”  was  forced  to  desccml.*  land  fascinations.  Amulets,  and  bells,  and 

d'he  excitable  and  giddy  tlreeks  were  crimson  tlireml'^  vrere  put  into  its  hand, 
as  eager  to  express  their  admiration  when  j  whereas,  ('iirysostom  would  admit  the  sym- 
tho  “great  preacher”  moved  them,  llelbolof  the  cross  as  the  only  defence.  The 


came,  as  he  says,  oftentimes  with  a  rod, 
but  it  was  the  rod  of  an  enchanter,  and 
burst.s  of  acclamation  impedeil  hi.s  discourse. 
\'ery  simply  and  afli.'Ctingly  he  describes  the 
cft'ect  of  such  applause.  I’cr  the  moment 
he  felt  as  other  men  would  feel  (urdooV.iic.b' 
Ti  Ho  exulted,  and  his  spirits 

were  buoyant  within  him  ;  bnt  when  he 
reached  the  episcopal  residence  ho  reflected 
that  the  benefit  of  the  discourse  had  evapo¬ 
rated  in  plaudits,  and  disa]»pointnient  and 
lamentation  were  his  siditary  reward. t 
(ientile  and  lieretic  indifferently  hastened 
to  hear  him  of  the  (bidden  Mouth.  Whe¬ 
ther  led  by  '-uriosity  or  the  desire  of  in¬ 
struction,  he  captivated  all,  and  vanquish¬ 
ed  the  reason  when  unable  to  subdue  the 
heart.  The  excessive  throng  conqielled 
him  to  deviate  from  the  usual  practice  of 
preaching  from  the  steps  of  the  altar,  lie 
was  to  be  seen,  worn,  attenuated,  and  sal- 


I  power  of  the  evil  eye  and  the  appliances  of 
witchcraft  were  anxiously  counteracted. 
Nurses  and  maids  took  the  mud  out  of  th 
linth,  and  Avitli  their  fingers  hesmeared  it 
over  the  fori'head  of  the  child.  This  was 
d"'m('d  of  potent  efficacy.  Another  mode 
equally  favored  qvhty.i-)  was  the 

I  use  of  texts  from  the  (lospcls,  sn.spend- 
ed  like  the  Koman  hulla  from  the  neck.l! 
But  Avith  all  this  precaution  against  visionary 
dangers,  those  Avhich  aa'cto  real  and  moment- 
j  ons  Averc  disregarded,  (.’iiildrcn  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  troops  of  servants  of  the  vilest 
‘character;  and  so  familiarized  to  songs 
lAvhich  C'hrysostom,  antici]»ating  Southey, 

I  terms  Safanir.  Parents  AA’cre  too  ignorant 
!  of  vSc'.  iptiire  to  ho  eapahh*  of  imparting  it 
;to  their  children.  IHanyofthem  did  not 

j 

I  *  Sozomen,  lil).  viii.,  cap.  v. 
j  t  Chrysost.,  l)e  Vir^imtute,  tom.  i., yyi. 

1  t  Chrys^st.  ia  .Mallhu,*um,  honiil.  l.vxxix.,  tom. 


I  vii.,  940,  010. 

*  Chrysost.  homil.,  in  illud,  Pater  meus  usque  j  ^  Cliiysost.  in  Ppist.  1  ad  Corinth.,  homil.  xii.. 
modo  operatur,  etc.,  tom.  xii.,  OiS.  j  tom.  V2o. 

t  Chrysost.  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  homil.  x.xx..  ;  [|  Chrv.sost.  in  populum’Antiochenum,  homil.  xix.. 

tom.  ix ,  2, 3.  I  tom.  ii..  23*2. 
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know  of  the  existence  of  siicli  a  hook  as  tlic 
Acts  of  the  A|(Ostle,‘<. "  J'hc  father  deeiiied 
hi.s  duty  fulfilh-d  when  he  had  provided  his 
son  with  a  piedagofrus,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  eharp^e  of  him  at  liome,  and  at¬ 
tended  liim  to  tlie  sehoui  :  hut  this  }K‘7son 
was  too  often  eu_iii:a^ed  without  any  eoiiside- 
ratiori  of  tlie  important  trust  eommitted  to 
him.  iioys  fre<pieuted  the  puldie  specta- 
clc.s,  hut  their  atteiidanee  at  church  wa.< 
never  enforced :  when  it  oceured  it  was  | 
accidental,  or  dictated  liy  ciiriosit}'.  They  I 
were  Ji;aily  dre.ssed,  and  early  induljred  in  ( 
that  master  vanity  of  shoes,  of  which  we  j 
.«hall  see  more  when  we  come  to  their  man-  j 
hood.  Oftentimes  they  appear  in  showy 
rohes,  and  with  an  ahundanee  of  irolden  orna¬ 
ments  and  hraeel(‘ts.  School-life,  i.  c.  at 
a  day-school,  l)e^an  very  soon,  even  hefore 
the  fifth  year.  As  soon  as  spellinir  and  read- 
inn  were  achicveil,  the  instruction  seems 
to  have  heen  chiefl}'  derived  from  the  reci¬ 
tation  of  pas.sages  of  approved  authors,  with 
a  special  re^oird  to  a  jtroper  enunciatinu 
and  declamation.  lh»ys  commonly  atti  iid- 
ed  these  day-seho(>l.>5  till  towards  their  lif- 
teenth  year,t  and  here,  in  addition  to  their 
grammar  learniinr,  they  received  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  geometr}",  with  writing  and  aritli- 
nietie.  From  that  age,  something  of  a 
professional  or  univci>ity  education  com-! 
menced  ;  and  youths  of  wealth  and  family  j 
passe<l  through  a  very  extensive  cun'ictilum.  j 
For  example,  Xa/.ianzen  tells  us  that  he 
and  his  friend  St.  Basil,  havimr  linished 
their  earlier  studies,  re]»aired  first  to  C;csa- j 
rea  in  ihtlestine,  which  he  calls  a  “*  metro-  ! 
polis  of  literature  tluMi  wtoit  through  aj 
course  at  Fon.stantino]»le,J  the  capital  of  | 
the  Fast,  renowned  for  the  most  ctuisum-  | 
mate  sophists  and  philo.sO}diers and  finally  i 
distingui.4icd  themselves  in  the  .schools  of! 
Athens.  j 

When  we  speak  of  the  academic  course  j 
of  any  city  of  antiquity,  our  readers  mu.st 
not  expect  to  find  it  the  counterpart  of  that 
in  our  old  Engli.sh  universities.  These  are 
not  lecture-rooms,  or  theatres  for  disputa¬ 
tion  and  display.  Their  main  design  is 
not  to  imj>art  a  certain  amount  of  clever¬ 
ness  and  mental  furniture ;  hut  they  are 
alike  the  copy  and  the  mould  of  Enirlish 
character  :  they  as])ire  to  form  the  wliole 
man  ;  to  take  living  stones  out  of  the 

*  Chrysost.  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  tom.  ix  ,  p.  1. 

t  Code.x  Theodosianus,  lib.  ii.,  tit.  viii.,  with 
Golbofred’s  note. 

X  Gregory  Nazian.  Orat.  Vicesima,  a? 

ETjcrifoTOj',  tom.  L.  p.  325,  Morel,  IGbO. 


rjuarry  of  human  nature,  and  fashion  and 
chisel  them  into  the  symmetry  of  their  own 
heautiful  erections,  'fhis  is  the  aim  of  our 
venerated  universities  ;  they  'would  concen¬ 
trate  the  hereditary  influences  of  English 
life  on  each  .successive  generation  of  our 
youth,  and  perpetuate  that  dejtth  of  moral 
and  national  feeling,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
sini.ster  efforts,  will,  w’c  hope,  continue  to 
di.stinguish  us.  At  Constantinople  as  in 
most  foreign  countries  now,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land,  a  number  of  lecture-rooms  formed 
the  whole  visible  establishment.  A  rescript, 
dated  a.d.  42.o,  informs  us  of  the  wlude 
viattrU'l  of  the  institution.  The  number 
and  immunity  of  professors  having  been 
already  ])artially  defined  by  (  onstantine, 
J'heodosius  in  this  edict  assigns  them  vari- 
1  ous  auditoria  or  exedra*,such  a^  we  may  call 
lecture-rooms.  In  imitation  of  the  Homan 
:  Capitol  with  its  numerous  portic<)s,  where 
j  poets  of  old  recited  their  compositions,  he 
establishes  his  academy  in  the  capitfd  of 
Constantino]de.  Here  stood  eight  jiortico.s, 
and  contiguous  to  them  were  the  exe<lr:c, 
large  buildings,  usually  admitting  a  free 
j  current  of  .air,  and  the  walls  decorated  W’itli 
!  the  embelli.shments  of  the  dramatic  muse. 

I  'fhe  only  turniture  consisted  of  seats  and  a 
ro.strum  for  the  lecturer.  They  nearly  re¬ 
sembled  the  chapter-houses  of  our  eathe- 
drals,  wliich  are  attache«l  to  the  sides  of 
the  cloisters  just  as  the  ex<*drse  to  the  por¬ 
ticos.  One  such  exedra  was  appropriate 
(•(!  to  each  professor  ;  the  reason  assigiunl 
being,  that  neither  pupihs  nor  masters  may 
raise  disturbanees  ag.ainst  each  other  (sibi 
invicem  obstrepere),  nor  the  confusion  of 
tongues  divert  their  minds  from  study. 
Till  the  year  a.d.  42;*)  there  were  only  six 
profes.sors  of  the  three  facultie.s,  grammar- 
rhetoric,  and  law.  Of  these,  two  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  grammatical  studies  of  tlu 
Greek,  and  one  to  the  Eatin  language,  two 
profess«>rs  w’ore  emydoyed  in  rhetoric  or 
sophi.stry,  ami  one  in  law.  This  e.^^tablish- 
ment,  however,  being  totally  insufficient  for 
so  popular  a  resort,  many  ])rivato  teacher.'- 
of  repute  wore  attended  by  large  number.^ 
(d*  pupils  at  their  own  apartments,  or  even 
in  public  places.  But  the  practice  was 
open  to  grave  objections.  I'he  irregulars 
were  generally  pagans,  and  likely  to  exer- 
ci.se  a  very  injurious  intiuence  on  their 
youthful  amlitors.  To  counteract  this  evil, 
'I’heodosius  confined  the  irregular  teachers 
to  private  work  ;  and  largcdy  increased  the 
number  of  the  public  professors.  The  re* 
quisite  qualifications  of  a  professor  wore. 
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under  liis  edict,  a  ldamel<*ss  moral  charac¬ 
ter,  experience  in  teaching,  facility  of  ad¬ 
dress,  a  llowiii"  eloijuenc'',  and  .snblilttf 
of  interpretation  !  But  by  whom  were  these 
diversified  claims  to  be  examined  }  Who 
had  the  honor  or  misfortune  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  oil  the  various  candidates .'  The 
wording  of  the  law  seems  to  intimate  that 
tlie  examination  as  well  as  the  ajipoiutment 
took  ]dace  in  the  senate,  a  case  in  whicli 
we  might  sympathize  ei|ually  with  candi¬ 
dates  and  judges.  We  «|ucstion  whetlier 
the  literati  of  a  later  age  would  willingly 
sulunit  their  merits  to  an  assembly  far  more 
illustrious  than  the  senate  of  Theodosius. 
How  appalling  would  be  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  an  aspirant  in  jurisprudence,  who 
had  all  the  ex-chancellors  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  debate  and  decide  on  his  desi'rts  ! 
Or  where  could  a  misbegotten  sophist  flee 
to  hide  liimself,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  (»n  one  side  of  him,  and  the  Bish(»p 
of  St.  David’s  on  the  other  .'  (jothofre- 
dus*  is  so  touched  with  pity  for  the  jieril 
of  their  situation,  that  he  propo.ses  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  text  to  facilitate  their  escape. 
He  supjioses  the  nierit*<  of  candidates  w»‘re 
cxamiiK'd  by  the  body  of  profe.-isors,  and 
that  the  senate  only  approved  of  the  re¬ 
commendation  which  these  had  given. 
However  this  may  have  been,  candidates 
ami  critics  seems  to  havi*  been  very  fairly 
n)atclie<I,  and  many  an  aspirant  was  approv¬ 
ed  at  (’onstantinople,  on  whom  an  indig¬ 
nant  “  non  habilis”  would  liave  been  pro¬ 
nounced  in  England. 

The  number  was  now  raised  to  thirty- 
one.  Of  these,  the  laitin  language  and 
eloipiencc  engrossed  ten  grammarians  and 
three  orat(>rs,  whib'  the  same  number  of 
grammarians  and  five  sophists  illustratisl 
the  (ireek.t  “  But  since  we  woubl  not 
have  our  md>le  ytmth  trained  exclusively 
in  these  attainments,  we  associate  with  the 
above-mentioned  masters  more  profound 
teachers  of  science  and  learning.”  The 
provision  is  most  scanty, — “  J^'t  one  pro¬ 
fessor  explore  the  arcana  of  philosojdiy, 
and  two  reveal  the  formula?  of  law.”  The 
duties  of  most  of  these  teachers  are  easily 
intelligible,  but  the  precise  functions  of  the 
sophist,  orator,  or  profes.sed  rlmtorical  dis¬ 
putant,  cannot  be  so  clearly  assigned.  End¬ 
less  volubility  and  infinite  assumption  ha<l 
distinguished  the  race  from  the  days  of 

Codex.  Theod.,  lib.  vi.,  tit.  xxi.,  i.,with  the  note. 

,  t  Codex.  Theod.,  lib.  xiv.,  tit.  ix.,  3.  I 


Plato  ;  but  wo  may  well  ask  what  was  its 
object  or  piaTit  in  matters  of  education  .' 
A  training  under  such  masters  could  not 
but  be  mo.st  detrimental  to  the  young. 
We  may  discern  its  effects  in  some  whose 
talents  and  sensibility  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  otfer  the  best  resistance.  No 
where  is  it  more  apparent,  or  more  to  be 
deplored,  than  in  the  case  of  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen.  He  liad  received  the  best  educa¬ 
tion  that  three  illustrious  universities  could 
afl’ord.  But  while  imbibing  much  that  was 
lieneficial,  he  did  not  escaj)e  the  rhetorical 
I  exce.sses  of  the  time,  and  thus  impairs  the 
effect  of  that  endearing  tenderness  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  is  his  great  charm.  Such  being 
the  result  with  men  of  real  genius,  it  is 
easy  to  guess  how  intolerable  the  evil  must 
have  become  in  the  case  of  feebler  spirits. 
The  sjmrious  homilies  attached  to  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
give  abundant  testimony  to  the  miserable 
degradation  of  the  public  taste. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  time  that 
the  more  aKstruse  ami  invigorating  studies 
were  held  in  disrepute  or  sus])icion.  Thus 
Gregory  tells  us  that  St.  Basil,  wliile  at 
Atiiens,  studiiul  ^  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
and  g«‘ometry,  so  far  as  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  by  the  empty  pretences  of  their 
prnfe.ssors,  but  rejected  everything  beyond, 
as  being  useless  to  the  disciples  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  short,  he  was  not  less  wortliy 
of  admiration  for  his  neglect  of  .some 
branches  than  for  Ids  cultivation  of  utliers.’' 
These  studit?s  had,  indeed,  become  .so  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  ))urpo.ses  of  Astrology  and 
Divination  tliat  their  proper  otlice  wa.'^  over¬ 
looked,  and  while  pursuing  them,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  was  perpetually  in  danger  of  deviating 
to  forbidden  ground. 

The  logic  of  Aristotle  might  in  a  niea- 
sure  have  supplied  their  place,  as  a  process 
of  mental  training,  bad  it  not  been  too  fre- 
(jucntly  perverted  to  a  method  of  chicane. 
It  was  communicated  to  ordinary  students 
through  a  variety  of  systems  and  com¬ 
pendia.  Of  one  such  work  Themistius  was 
the  author,  and  from  his  statement  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  such  dilutions  were  indispensa- 
Ide.  He  tells  us  that  though  the  deeper 
writings  of  the  great  philosopher  were 
everywhere  to  be  had,  they  were  generally 
unintelligible,  and  that  his  meaning  seemed 
intrenched  within  more  fortifications  than 

♦  Gregory  Nazian.,  Oral.  Vices.,  p.  333,  and  still 
more  observably  in  the  case  of  Ca*5arius  the  phy¬ 
sician,  Oral  Decima,  p.  1G3,  Morel. 
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llio  pnlaco  at  Ficbatana.*  In  otliical  studies,  |  tion  aliko  in  tlio  Kast  and  the  West,  and 
whi(di  had  not  yet  erased  to  l»e  a  hranch  of  the  twmitieih  ele.^rd  the  course.  Should 
education,  he  shared  the  empire  with  Plato  ;  the  student  di  lav  returning:  homo  at  this 
hut  the  flowimr  ehapnmet^  of  the  latter  time,  the  prmiect  of  the  eity  was  rcs}>onsi- 
rendered  him  tln^  more  ]M;)piilar  authority,  hie  for  dismissiie,:  him.  'I'he  same  ollicer 
Leiral  instruction  was  no  where  liettor  was  to  see  that  his  suh<»rdinates  instituted 
than  at  Constantinople,  cxcej)ting  at  the  an  examination  monthly  into  the  conduct 
celehrated  licrytus.  A  youth  intendo<l  for  of  the  youths,  and  the  re]»orts  were  to  he 
the  law  would  have  received  hut  a  deficient  transmitted  to  the  Km]»eror  at  the  end  of 
education  who  had  not  taken  them  in  sue-  each  year,  “  that  Wtmuay  ascertain,'’ as  the 
cession.  In  the  same  way,  a  residence  at  ivUct  says,  “  the  respv''etivo  merit s ami  pur- 
Alexandria  was  re(pii.site  to  perfect  a  medi-  suits  of  the  pupils,  and  whether  tiiey  can 
cal  student.  Indeed,  whatever  were  the  he  ma<Ie  availahlo  for  our  serviee.”’* 
actual  amount  of  knowh'doe  imparted.  While  Kf)me  hail  her  jmculi.ar  claims  as 
there  w*as  no  lack  of  time  or  labor,  or  hein"  the  capital  of  the  Latin  world,  and 
journeyinir,  to  procure  it.  At  court  one  of  the  fountain  of  Latin  literature,  Athens  re- 
the  readiest  methods  to  ])romotion  was  a  tained  unimpaired  the  ilistinction  of  ancient 
thorough  ac([uaintance  with  the  Latin  Ian-  repute.  Thither  all  nations  congregated, 
gnage  and  litcrature,t  and  this  was  accord-  from  Caul  to  Armenia.  In  sueli  a  motley 
ingly  a  suhiect  of  much  parental  anxiety,  assc'inhlago  discipline  was  of  dilhcnlt  en- 
A  son  intended  for  puhlic  life  would  there-  forcement.  Sedateness  had  never  been  the 
fore  he  dispatched  on  an  early  visit  to  the  characteri.stic  of  the  Crecian  race,  and  we 
university  of  Home.  In  the  century  of  can  readily  believe  that  the  streets  of 
which  we  are  treating,  its  system  had  been  Athens  vindicated  ti^o  often  their  r!(tssir<(! 
revised  by  the  Kmperor  \"alcntinian  (a.d.  licentiousness.  A  thoroughly  under-grad- 
37 ts),  and  his  edict  throws  much  light  on  uato  scene  has  been  ]»reserved  to  us,  when* 
the  general  course  of  academical  life  at  the  we  should  scarcely  look  for  it,  in  (Iregorv 
time.  The  student  was  required  to  bring  Xazianzen's  beautiful  oration  on  St.  Basil, 
with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  'I’he  fame  attained  at  other  universities  had 
governor  of  his  province  stating  his  birth-  preceded  Basil,  and  his  arrival  ar  Athens 
]>lace,  parentage  and  rank.  ( )n  his  arrival  j  was  hailed  v.’itli  the  highest  cx]»ectation. 
this  l(*tter  was  presented  to  the  Master  of  j  Hence  for  him,  and  almost  for  him  alone, 
tin;  C’ensus,  a  police  magistrate,  under  the  the  usual  opening  of  Frrsiiman  life  assuag- 
Prmfectus  Urbis,  who  exercised  something  (  d.  Hregory  says  that  he  relates  it  as  an 
of  a  proctorial  authority.  In  his  presence  rdea/zf?  uarrative.  For  ourselvi's,  we  doubt 
the  youth  pntfessed^  or  announced,  the  whether  it  may  not  excite  to  thoughts  of 
course  of  .study  which  he  intended  to  juir-  pensiveness  rather  than  of  anumement,  as 
sue.  His  lodgings,  or  place  of  residence,  we  recall  the  vivid  smmes  of  youthful  eag- 
must  be  .signified  to  the  same  authority,  erness  and  merriment  v/hich  long  ages  havi- 
“  that  his  diligent  attention  to  his  studie.s  consigned  to  the  paralyzing  stillness  of 
might  b*e  readily  ai^certained.”  The  same  death. 

inspection  extended  to  his  general  habits  j  Alost  of  the  youth  of  the  university, 
and  associations,  particularly  that  he  did  says  (irogory,  were  mad  after  the  sophist> 
not  too  much  frequent  public  amusements  ( orxpnrouurovoti') not  only  the  mean  and 
(*r  disorderly  parties.  A  resolute  offender  lowborn,  but  some  even  of  its  noblest  scho- 


“  who.se  conduct  proved  unworthy  of  the  1  lars.  “  The  .spectators  of  a  race  could  not 
liberal  arts,”  was  subject  to  very  summa-  |  be  more  anxious  for  a  favorite  charioteer. 


ry  treatment:  he  is  to  bo  “  ])ublicly  whip-  than  they  for  the  ])Opularity  of  their  n*- 
ped,”  put  on  board  ship,  and  dismissed  to  spective  professors.”  'I'he  Freshman  had 
his  friends.  This  will  remind  the  reader  been  accustomed  to  discipline  and  subordi- 
of  the  ancient  discipline  in  our  own  uni-  nation  at  C’onstantinople :  there  he  and  his 
versitios  ;  and,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the  ma.^ter  set  peaceably  to  work — but  awful 
ago  of  the  undergraduates  accounts  for  the  1  was  the  reverse  when  he  landed  at  the  Pi- 


corporal  jiunii^hment.  'Lhe  lifteenth  year  j  r;uus.  With  portmanteaus  and  carpet-bags 
was  commonl}  the  period  of  matricula-  (^oTtpoauTodfauni  )  in  attendance  behind,  he 

threaded  his  way  tov.ards  the  renowned 

*  Themistius,  Orat.  xxvi.,  where  he  refers  to  the 
well  known  account  of  Herodotus,  lib.  i..  cap.  OS. 

t  Chrysostom,  ailversus  oppugnatores  Vita?  Mo-  *  Codex  'rheodosius.  lib.  xiv.,  lit.  ix.,  1,  with 
nastica*,  tom.i.,  103.  Gothofred's  note. 
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Atliens,  An«l  lucky  vras  lio  wlio  fouiifl  ^  or  country,  Imt  I'V  tlio  Lovat  roallty  of  tlio 
tVi  'n'l  uv  i’clldW-oountrynian  tlu'ro  t(j  ‘  Christian  life,  con;^cnial  dispositions,  and 
rccjivc  and  i  liiiti.  If  not,  li  ‘  \ras  i  the  charms  of  ennohlin'^  stud}',  'flic  .si'vo- 

liurrio  l  away,  noh.t'i  vitlrns,  l*y  hoino  Imst- '  ranee  of  such  v.'arm  friendships  and  acado- 
ViU's  iiTCsistihhe  “  h-nfer^^  for  the  sopliists.  mic  pleasures,  is  a  trial  of  fr'Mjuent  recur- 
d'liis  was  a  creature  cinlcaredto  thojiredes-  rence,  yet  rarely  has  it  l»een  doscrihed  with 
sor  by  countlc.s.s  prolitahle,  whecdlinic  arti-  j  more  simple  beauty  tlian  in  tiie  laiiiruaire  of 
tices,*  and  teemin<_'  with  so])]iistic  bait  i  St.  (Ireirory  : — “ 'idle  day  of  our  departure, 

'  .Tcoirro.'  lu  (roif  luny.u) ,  iiut  to  whatever  j  and  all  the  circumstances  ot  d'‘]>arture,  ar- 
‘‘ touter”  he  yieldcfl,  h*  must  stand  the  |  rived — the  farewell  words,  tlie  attendance  to 
usual  ordeal  amoiej:  th  '  already  estalilished  j  our  ship  the  last  ine.'^sairo'^,  the  lamentations, 
men  of  Athen-<.‘”  lie  would  bn  accosted  ;  embraces,  tears.  Aothini;  is  so  ]>ainful  as 


bv  an  inheritor  of  the  true  .tinxor  for  friends  to  he  severed  from  Athens  and 


— that  eoncrete  of  impudence — with  some  '  each  othm-  {it;ivea6ia).  Our  comjianioiis 
crafty  eui'ima',  and  while  hopidessly  tioiiii-  ami  some  of  the  ])rot(‘ssors  surrounded  us, 
dm  iurr  after  a  solution,  he  was  overwhelmed  I  and  entreated  that  we  would  desist  from 
hy  troojis  of  uuderuo-aduates  thiekenimr !  our  desiixiis :  with  llasil  it  was  ineffectual, 
around;  “  tlem  came  multitudinous  <jues-  for  ho  departed  ;  while  I,  who  telt  cut  as- 
tioiis  }>eliiue:  iipiui  him,  some  vastly  imper- j  .'bunder  In*  tlie separation,  s])oedily  followed 
tiiicnt,  others  a  little  like  loi^ic,  hut  all  i  him.”  llere,  thmi,  elose<i  tin;  jieriod  of 
dcsiirued  to  try  his  mettle.”  'fhe  new  academic  study  :  theworhleoiildaddnoth- 
eonn'r,  Iiavlm^  at  leu'ith  heeu  hadirered  tosat- j  ine;  furthi'r  to  the  cultivation  of  Athens; 
i  tv,  was  eonducted  ill  triumjth  throuirh  tin?  i  tliiaa;  were  no  foreiiru  laiiLruaires  to  he  ac- 
ayou-a,  and  so  to  tin?  hatli.  !n  ilouble  tile  i  <|uired,  no  foreign  countries  to  he  visited, 
they  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  shout-  rich  in  primeval  art  and  historic  fame.  'I’o 
iiiLT  ami  leaping  like  so  many  Ibiechanals.  !  that  generation  (Iroece  and  Home  were  .still 
llere  he  was  ordered  to  stop,  on  pretence  '  living  worlds;  no  lapse  of  time,  no  crash 
that  tlie  doors  were?  Ixdted,  when  a  terrific!  of  nations,  had  a <  yet  severed  their  iden- 
flmm]»ing  and  Itattery  eommencv^d.  Atjtity;  what  was  not  tlieirs  was  an  outcast 
length  the  door  gave  w;iy,  and  his  admis- '  from  tlio  gifts  of  civilization,  and  lieytuid 
'ion  was  the  .symbol  of  his  Ijcing  a  duly  !  the  limits  of  an  enlightened  curiosity, 
ijualiiied  memhor  of  the  great  academy  of  The  mon?  jiromising  and  fortunate  3'outh 
the  world.  Sucli  wa>  undergraduate  initi- }  were  yearly  demanded  for  the  service  of 
.ation  to  all  save  St.  Ibisil — whose  already  j  the  state.  They  were  drafteil  off  into  iu- 
lirilliant  fame  hail  procured  him  an  exeni])-  j  numerable  public  functions,  but  under  few 
t ion  from  the  ruder  portions  of  the  cere- 1  of  the  conditions  that  would  qualify  tlieir 
moiiial.  I  liearts  and  minds  for  the  ]>roj)er  discharge 

The  fatal  atlashmcnt  to  merely  orator!-  j  of  them.  It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  on  a 
cal  display  jierverted  the  wliole  course  of  j  field  that  licloiigs  more  properly  to  the 
education;  sterling  knowledge  was  not  its  j  great  historian  of  the  era.  We  only  touch 
object,  but  .'ikill  in  captious  or  llorid  dis-  ■  on  the  liy-scencs  of  life,  not  on  its  political 
course  ;  hence  youths  of  celebrity,  even  j  development  ;  but  oven  in  these  by-seencs 
tliougli  giavi‘ as  Hasil,  were  always  liable  to  I  wo  can  never  lose  sight  of  emperors  and 
interruption  in  tlnir  pursuits  by  teasing  and  [their  edicts.  \Vcrc  our  reader  to  turn  over 
frivolous  arguiiieiitatiou.  Atiieus  contained  j  the  Theodosiaii  Code,  and  .see  bow  it  firings 
many  influenees  wbicli  worked  injuriously  j  home  the  imperial  authority,  even  to  the 
on  yoimg  minds;  and  we  can  readily  be- J  meanest  trade.sman  in  tlie  vast  extent  of 
live  (Gregory  when  he  says  that  it  was  very  ;  the  empire,  we  are  ]>ersnaded  he  v«ould  in- 
hostilo  to  early  piety.  All  the  resources  of  |  stinetivcly  revert  with  tliankfulness  to  our 
Creeiaii  art  had  filled  the  city  v.’ith  idols, :  humble  citizens  of  England,  secure  in  the 
and  the  siiscc}»tihility  for  siieh  objects  pro- j  wide  iiiviolahility  of  their  prc^^criptivo 
tliiced  counthi.ss  admirers  and  worshippers  ;  '  rights.  Nothing  was  too  great  or  to;)  small 
yet  it  is  gratifying  to  iind  tliat  he  and  llasil  I  to  come  within  it.s  coercive  or  patronizing 
were  far  from  being  the  only  youths  who  j  appointments.  Lieutciiauts  of  provinces 
were  deeply  imbued  with  higher  jirinciples. 


'riiere  was  a  society  such  as  he  could  desig- 


aiid  lords  of  tlie  hedchamher,  doctors, 
architects,  millers,  and  ten  thousand  more, 


uato  as  most,  temjieratc,  peaceable,  and  !  all,  too,  c/j /d/z/nV/c — witli  their  wives  and 
profitable,”  united  not  f*y  the  ties  of  familv  i  children — had  their  appropriate  niche  in  the 
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imperial  repo.'iitory.  Nobles  wo  relinquish 
to  the  historian,  l»iit  a  lew  uotiecs  of  the 
middle  classes  may  not  he  unacceptable. 

We  will  bepn  with  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  as  it  is  that  of  which  we  can  speak 
most  honorably.  It  is  ^rratifyinix  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  estimation  of  the  Physician 
had  be(*n  advaneini;  for  some  centuries, 
ddie  privileires  which  he  enjoyed  under  the 
(Ireek  <*nipire  were  intleed  little  more  than 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Amrustus, 
but  in  the  lapse  of  time  they  had  gained 
increased  confirmation  and  effect.  Some 
peculiar  exemptions  marked  the  .sense  en¬ 
tertained  of  tlie  importance  and  dignity  of 
the  ‘  /wroomapK/rwi,  the  theoretical  teachers 
and  lecturers  of  the  healing  art.  Among 
the  active  practitioners  first  stand 
or  Arch-heulers  :  of  whom  those  employed 
immediately  about  the  court  were  not  in¬ 
frequently  rewarded  with  a  title  of  nobilit}" 
— Comites  primi  ordinis.  They  were  even 
honored  with  senatorial  dignity,  and  that 
without  any  of  the  burdens  usually  attend¬ 
ant  on  it  ;  nay,  the  government  tif  pro¬ 
vinces  was  in  some  cases  deemed  compatible 
with  their  vocation.  *  Others,  also  termed 
yiiiyiuTQol^  w’atched  over  the  health  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  city.  One  such 
doctor  was  attached  to  each  division  of  the 
capital.  The  election  w'as  made  by  his 
coadjutors,  but  must  be  confirmed  by  tlie 
emperor.  A  salary  was  paid  by  the  prefect 
of  the  city,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
excuse  for  neglect  of  the  poor.  There  is 
an  odd  provision,  too,  that  in  their  general 
practice  these  public  officers  shall  only  re¬ 
ceive  such  fees  as  the  convalescent  deem 
merited,  not  those  which  patients  offer 
during  their  alarm  of  sickness.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  guinea  in  hand  had  not,  it  .seems, 
been  introduced. 

A  very  pleasing  sketch  of  medical  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  fourth  century  is  delivered  to  us 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen,t  in  Ids  Oration  in 
memory  of  his  brother  Cm.sarius.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  other  medical  students  of  his  time, 
he  had  received  his  professional  education 
at  Alexandria,  and  un«ler  circumstances  of 
advantage  such  as  wc  fear  our  students  too 
often  forego.  “  Alexandria,'’  says  Gregory, 
“  seemed  what  it  w'as,  and  is,  a  great  manu¬ 
factory  of  education.  And  here,  what 
poiut  of  merit  can  1  omit  in  my  brother’s 
career  }  Wh.y  was  more  faithful  to  his  in- 
structor.s — who  more  beloved  by  his  equals 

*  Codex  Theo<los.,  lib.  xiii.,  tit.  iii ,  cap.  iv. 

t  Greg.,  Nazian.,  Orat.  x.,  p.  163,  Morel. 


who  more  averse  from  the  friendship  and  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  vicious  'i  In  so  vast  a  city 
individuals  wore  lost  in  the  throng,  yet  his 
virtues  gained  the  admiration  of  all  ranks. 
While  profoundly  investigating  the  whole 
theory  of  his  art,  he  yet  acquainted  himself 
most  accurately  w'ith  each  of  its  ])ractical 
branches.”  Put  beside  all  this,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy  engaged  his  at¬ 
tention,  ”  so  far,”  says  Gregory,  “  as  w'as 
]>rofitable  w'here  it  w'ill  be  observed  that 
lie  refers,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Basil,  to  th(‘ 
perversion  of  those  sciences  to  astrological 
quackeries.  Ancient  education,  however 
deficient  in  depth  and  solidity,  attempted 
at  least  to  bring  every  variety  of  knowledge 
to  the  aid  of  him  who  und(>rto(dv  any  one  of 
the  great  professions.  Lucian  searcely 
caricatures  the  spirit  of  his  age  when  In' 
announces  tlmt  an  accom])lishcd  dancer 
must  possess  all  the  arts  and  sciences  save 
logic,  and  history  at  least  from  Chaos  down 
to  Cleopatra.’^  Vitruvius  is  hardly  more 
merciful  in  his  demands  on  the  youthful 
architect :  he,  too,  must  be  master  of  all 
that  art,  and  science,  and  history  can  un¬ 
fold  ;  but  w'ithal,  he  must  profit  by  a  nie<* 
compound  of  moral  jihilosopliy,  where  the 
utile  and  honestuui  are  to  be  blendml  after 
the  best  jirinciples  of  Paley  ;  and  finally 
law,  physics,  and  astronomy  must  lend 
their  aid  to  the  completion  of  this  architec¬ 
tural  .‘icaft’old.t  But  we  have  digressed 
from  Cmsarius,  who.se  patients,  no  doubt, 
set  mo.st  estimation  on  his  unrivalled  diag¬ 
nosis.  On  the  completion  of  their  edu¬ 
cation,  and  by  a  ha])])y  concurrence,  he 
from  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  from  Athens, 
arrived  at  the  same  time  in  Constantinople. 
Here  his  skill  and  reputation  spce<lily 
raised  him  to  a  mdde  marriage  and  the 
senatorial  dignity.  The  senate  interposed 
its  influence  with  (’onstantius,  that  so 
valuable  a  person  might  be  retained  in  the 
city ;  but  affection  for  his  aged  and  absent 
])arents  in«lucc<l  him  for  a  season  to  quit 
its  brilliant  prospects.  After  .‘<ome  interval 
he  returned,  but  the  wealth  whii  h  he  had 
now’  acquired  rendered  the  profits  of  his 
])rofession  immaterial,  and  he  exerci.sed  it 
henceforth  gratuitously.  Krom  the  ex- 
pre.‘<sions  employed,  w'e  may  suppose  that 
lie  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  juactice 
of  his  art,  but  farther  oommunicateil  it  by 
lecture.  Named  one  of  the  Archiatri  of 

*  Lucian,  De  Saltationo,  tom.  v.,  p.  1 16,  edit 
Bipont. 

t  Vitruvius,  lib.  i.,  cap.  vi. 
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the  palace,  he  exhibited  what  is  to  us  the 
strange  conjunction  of  a  court  physician 
and  a  high  political  functionary.  i3ut  in 
the  midst  of  his  honors,  and  of  an  heretical 
or  apostate  court,  the  purity  of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  profession  remained  unsullied.  With 
him  Julian  changed  his  tone  of  sarca.'iiu  and 
authority,  while  vainly  attempting  to  em¬ 
barrass  his  faith  by  all  the  artifices  of  logic. 
.\t  last,  in  an  emotion  of  feeling  to  t\hieh 
his  sardonic  nature  was  rarely  stirred,  he 
exclaimed,  in  respect  to  the  parentage  and 
brotherhood  of  Carsarius  and  Gregory,  ‘  ()l 
happy  father!  Oh  unhappy  .sons!’  After 
the  death  of  Julian  the  fortunate  doctor 
was  nominatod  to  the  tpucstorship  of  Hithy- 
nia  ;  and  still  higher  stations  might  have 
been  his,  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  had  attained  a  far  higher  estimation 
than  in  the  earlier  periods  of  classical 
history.  Its  position  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  what  it  is  at  this  day  in  England, 
d'ho  main  ditference  consisted  in  its  eligi¬ 
bility  for  civil  offices,  which  we  deem  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  prosecution  of  so  la¬ 
borious  a  vocation.  S'et  methods  of  cure , 
were  sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  faculty ! 
which  we  presume  its  modern  representa-  j 
tives  would  not  desire  to  revive.  Chrysos-! 
tom  tells  iLs  that  such  as  had  to  deal  with 
refractory  patients  beguiled  them  to  their 
nauseous  drugs  b}' fre(|ucnt  kisses  !*“  What  1 
is  worse,  incantations  were  muttered  over 
the  fever  or  the  sore,  and  amulets  affixed  to 
the  disordered  member. t  Absurd  as  we 
deem  such  expedients,  they  were  too  grave 
a  matter  for  ridicule  in  the  fourth  century,  [ 
when  sutferers  were  importunate,  friends  i 
urged  their  efficacy,  and  eloquent  preachers 
assailed  them,  not  us  child’s  play,  but  aSj 
the  unlawful  machinery  of  Satan.  The] 
same  invali<l,  it  appears,  would  request  the  j 
prayers  of  the  congregation  on  Sunday,  asi 
among  our.selves,  and  during  the  week  have, 
recourse  to  the  silliest  tricks  of  the  old 
superstition. 

As  the  legal  calling  diverged  into  every 
office  of  government,  and  mingled  in  all  the 
dealings  of  mankind,  and  it  was  even  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  academical  training  for  it 
.should  be  consideraly  longer  than  for  other 
profes.sions.  Elsewhere,  the  ordinary 
course,  as  we  have  seen,  closed  on  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  attaining  his  twentieth  year,  but  it 

*  Chrysost.  ad.  Pop.  Antioch,  homil.  iii.,toin.  ii., 
p.  50. 

t  Idem,  Adversus  Judaeos,  homil.  viii.,  tom.  i., 
838. 


was  not  sup])Osed  that  any  one  could  have 
imbi^)ed  all  tlie  learning  of  Itcrytus  till  five 
more  years  had  supervened.*  The  same 
Herytus,  the  Beyrout  of  Commodore  Na- 
])ier,  and  the  metropolis  of  ancient  law, 
was  only  a  provincial  town,  and  so  far 
subordinate  to  T3Te,  the  capital  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pluenice.  It  abounded  not  only 
in  law,  but  also  in  merchandize,  as  innume¬ 
rable  traders  were  attracted  thither  by  the 
fame  and  plenty  of  the  Tyrian  purple. 
vStill  more  ominously  it  had  been  the 
favorite  scene  of  gladiatorial  shows,  t 
Strange — that  incipient  law  should  so  early 
I  have  steeled  it.sidf  to  cruelty  and  death, 
j  and  rehearsed  its  destined  functions 
amongst  the  pains  and  eallousne.ss  of  man- 
i  kind.  Constantine  desired  to  soften  the 
j  legal  heart,  even  from  its  cradle,  and  hence 
I  his  celebrated  edict  against  such  exhi- 
,  bitions  was  first  promulgated  at  Berydus. 
That  decree  was  not  to  bo  slighted,  and 
henceforth  the  humanized  Templars  could 
Only  solace  their  hours  of  leisure  witli  the 
!  circus  and  the  theatre.  Under  such  nu¬ 
merous  patronage,  those  resorts  soon  ob¬ 
tained  high  celebrity  in  the  Syrian  world. 
But  the  students  of  Berytus  minded  other 
things  as  well  as  their  Epsom  and  Tagli- 
oni.  An  old  writer  calls  it  a  city  ‘  valde 
delitio.sa,’  and  says  that  in  its  lecture- 
rooms  all  the  causes  ctlehres  of  the  Roman 
world  were  revived  and  elucidated  with  the 
hajypiest  skill  and  effect.  Hence  learned 
practioners  were  despatched  to  act  as  as- 
se.ssors  to  the  rulers  of  provinces,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  main  employments  into 
which  the  innumerable  advocates  were 
draughted  :  for  these  rulers,  like  some 
governors  of  our  foreign  settlements,  were 
taken  indi.scriminately  from  any  preceding 
station,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  law 
which  they  were  called  to  administer, 
would  have  been  helpless  but  for  the  direct- 
t  subordinate  at  their  elbow.  Natives  of 
the  ])rovince  were  incapalde  of  the  office, 

I  and  Berytus  was  the  copious  source  whence 
all  these  rills  of  law  were  derived. 

In  A.  D.  333  Constantine  is.sued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  j)roclamation  : — “  We  need  a  great 
number  of  architects,  and  we  have  them  not ; 
therefore,  let  your  Sublimity  (the  Ruler  of 
the  Province  of  Africa)  excite  to  the  .study 
youths  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
have  tasted  a  liberal  education.”  The 
date  of  this  edict  indicates  the  earnestness 

*  Codex  Theodos.,  lib.  xi.,  lit.  xix.,  Golhofred’s 
note. 

t  Idem,  Ub.,  xv.,  tit.  xii. 
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vritli  wlilcli  Cf-i'.siM'.tiiK*  wutcliod  ovor  liis 
risinir  ca|iital,  and  provided  for  its  erpiijt- 
inent  with  every  professional  advantage. 
The  inducenieiit  whieh  it  offers  arc,  that 

they  and  their  parents  shall  he  exempt 
from  the  burdens  to  whieh  tliey  are  otlier- 
wise  liable,  and  a  competent  salary  shall 
]je  given  to  their  teachers.”*  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  enactments,  from  him.self  and 
I'on.^tantius,  granting  pasonul  immunities 
to  every  class  of  (Uigineers,  surveyors, 
luiilders,  and  mechanics.  As  the  works  of 
the  city  were  in  progres.^  for  many  years, 
and  must  have  emplo^'ed  a  very  numerous 
|)0])ulation,  important  effects  could  not  fail 
to  result  on  the  morals  and  habits  of  the 
place. 

The  classes  on  whom  we  have  made  these 
cursory  notes  constituted  a  large  proportion 
of  the  middle  ranks  of  the  lay  community. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  dis- 
(‘riminate  the  varieties  of  character  which 
distinguished  them  from  those  born  to 
wealth  and  liiirh  rank  ;  luit  it  is  rather  to 
be  feared  that  they  were  ever  aiming  at  an 
assimilation  not  vrorthy  of  attainment, 
seldom  attained,  and  imjilying  a  miserable 
fret  of  temper — the  standing  curse  of  mean 
ambition.  There  have  bcL-n  days  when  the 
great  middle  class  of  England  lived  within 
the  simplicity  for  which  Providence  de¬ 
signed  it,  “  et  propria  pelle  <|uievit  but 
may  wc  not  apprehend  among  ourselves 
what  occurred  at  Constantinople,  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  ])criod  when  such  ac«juiesconco  will 
be  exchanged  for  an  universal  mimicry  of 
wealth  and  nobility  ' — 

- ‘  Fulgente  trahit  constrictos  gloria  curru 

Non  minus  ignotos  generosis.’ 

But  wc  must  consider  for  a  monn  nt  the 
case  of  a  young  citizen  just  returned  from 
his  university  education,  and  starting  in 
life  in  that  great  metropolis.  What  shall 
he  do  first '  “  Marry,”  says  St  Chrysostom. 
“  Heaven  forbid  !”  ejaculate  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  England.  But  the  saint,  in  the 
state  of  that  age,  had  many  weighty  argu¬ 
ments  to  urge  for  his  advice.  “  As  soon  as 
your  son  has  grown  up,  before  he  enters  the 
army  or  any  other  profession,  take  measures 
for  his  marriage.  If  he  sees  that  you  mean 
speedily  to  provide  him  with  a  wife,  he 
may  remain  within  the  bounds  of  morality  ; 
but  if  ho  finds  you  bent  on  waiting  till  he 
can  maintain  a  handsome  establishment,  he 

♦  Codex  Theodos..  lib.  xiii.,  tit.  iv.,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  with 
Gothofred’s  notes. 
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despairs  of  marria  re  and  virtu-'.  Ho  must 
wait,  you  reply,  till  he  has  gained  a  stand¬ 
ing  in  life,  and  becomes  known  !  And  so 
you  have  no  regard  for  his  spiritual  welfare, 
but  consign  it  to  destruction  in  your  pitia])le 
subjection  to  the  tyranny  of  wealth.’*  We 
will  not  touch  on  the  moral  suggestions  of 
the  saint,  but  the  fact  is,  that  early  mar¬ 
riages  and  redundant  population  were  not 
among  the  anxieties  w'itli  which  the  econo¬ 
mists  of  tho.se  days  had  to  contend.  So 
far  from  a  numerous  family  being  dreaded, 
it  was  still  encouraged  by  the  favor  of  the 
old  Roman  laws.  Constantine  had  given 
them  his  sanction  by  a  decree,  a.  d.  324, i 
by  which  a  father  of  five  children  was  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  personal  service  to  the 
state,  provided  he  would  give  one  of  his  sons 
in  its  behalf.  Xext  came  .iuliaii  with  a 
wonderful  law,  which  will  defy  the  Malthii- 
sians  of  all  generations.  Let  a  man  bi* 
father  to  thirteen,  and  then  farewell  to 
trouble.  ‘"No  more  shall  he  be  summoned 
to  the  Cbiria :  let  him  henceforth  enjoy  the 
most  honorable  rejuise  ( honoratissima 
(juiete  donetur).”;!;  This  law  throws  Goth- 
ofredus  into  violent  indignation  :  ‘  Why 
should  the  begetting  of  thirteen  children 
secure  to  any  man  this  halcyon  tramjuillity 
Constantine  had  been  most  anxious  to  have 
his  capital  frer|uented.  lie  summoned 
senators  from  Rome,  and  if  v/e  may  attach 
a  specific  sense  to  Ibisebius’s  vague  expres- 
.sion,  he  drained  otlu-r  cities  in  its  behalf, 
‘  dedicatur  pauie  omuium  nrbium  nuditate.’ 
And  yet  its  pojuilation  never  became  con¬ 
siderable  when  compared  with  the  old 
Rome,  or  London,  or  even  Paris.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  wen* 
Christians  and  the.se  were  not  e.stimated 
by  St.  Chry.sostom  at  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand. §  No  •wonder  then  that  even 
the  emperors  who  jtatronized  the  rising  sy."- 
tem  of  mona.stic  seclu.‘-ioii,  perceived  tin* 
prudence  of  encouraging  tb.o.se  who  remained 
in  the  active  world,  to  attend  to  the  cares 
of  marriage  and  olfspring. 

But  let  us  hear  the  great  preacher  on 
parents  who  wen*  willing  that  their  sons 
should  marry.  “  Ton  are  not  anxious,” 
says  Chrysostom,  “  for  the  virtue  of  your 
son,  but  for  his  wealth.  V<*t  beware  I 
Evenwitluuit  a  dowry,  women  abouml  with 

•  Chrysost.  in  Epist.  1  ad  Thessal.,  cap.  iv.,homil. 
V.  Idem,  in  Matthocum,  honiil.  lix..  tom.  vii.,  (’.sq. 

t  Codex  'I'heodos.,  lib.  xii.,  tit.  xvii.,  i. 

t  Idem,  lib.  xii.,  tit.  i.,  sec.  Iv. 

§  Chrysostom,  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  homil.  xi., 
tom.  ix.,  108. 
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pride,  and  arc  prone  to  vain  glory  ;  l>ut  '  nislied  with  a  peristyle  or  eloi^ii  r,  with  a 
with  such  an  accession,  how  arc  they  to  he  I  fountain  playing  in  the  midst,  and  the  area 
home  'I'lie  object  of  marriage  is  not  to  i  should  he  planted  with  delicate  shrubs  and 
fdl  our  houses  with  war  and  battle  [noKti^iov  \  f,owers  waving  in  the  wind.  Here  and  there, 
y.ui  — and  yet  how  many,  after  con-  !  too,  the  eye  must  he  attracted  by  vistas 

tnicting  rich  alliances,  have  daily  (juarrels  j  terminating  in  some  rich  monument  of  an- 
over  their  table  !  Your  own  servants,  too,  I  cient  art. In  a  respectable  house,  the 
indulge  in  very  free  remarks  on  the  fortunes  lofty  chambers  must  he  sin)ported  by  pil¬ 
ot  master  and  mistress  : — “  l^ook  at  him  ;  ;  lars  and  pilasters,  dazzling  with  gilded 
he  was  a  l)eggar  once,  with  scarcely  a  rag  f  capitals,  the  walls  inlaid  with  marble,  the 
to  cover  him  ;  he  ami  his  parents  were  the  |  floors  variegated  wdth  tesselated  pavements, 
scum  of  the  earth  ;  m3' loistress  has  all  the  i  But  we  need  not  dwell  ou  such  things — for 
money.’  Though  3'ou  hear  this,  it  does  i  it  does  not  appear  that  as  to  them  there  was 
not  art’ect  3’ou,  because  you  have  not  the  '  much  difterence  between  Constantinople 
soul  of  a  gentleman.  I  (concludes  the  pri-  1  and  the  elder  seats  of  (Ireek  and  Homan 
mate)  would  rather  be  a  pauper  ten  thou- |  luxuiw.  d'he  display  of  gold  and  silver 
sand  times  over  than  be  enriched  by  a  wife.”  j  seems,  however,  to  have  been  <piite enormous, 

.\  few  other  remarks,  too,  are  of  general  ap-  {  and  one  application  of  the  j)recious  metals 
plication.  “  Husband  and  wife  must  not  be  }  stirs  e-speciall}' the  wrath  of  St.  Chrv.sos- 
t|uick  in  suspecting  each  other.”  It  is  veiy  tom.  This  is  the  fashion  of  the  silver 
true  that  he  spends  all  the  da)'  with  his  !  c ,  which  we  may  suppose  he  could  not 
friends,  and  only  comes  home  at  a  late  1  inspect  the  shops  in  tlie  Agora  without 
hour  [<pi.  an  early  one  .' j  :  if  she  be  wise,  |  being  aware  of,  and  on  which  ho  de.scants 
she  w'ill  not  notice  it  ;  but  if  she  does.  Ini  ;  with  a  freedom  to  modern  ears  somewhat 
must  not  resent  her  complaints.”  Again,  i  astounding  : — “  1  see  that  3'0ii  are  aghast  at 
Husband  and  wife  should  b}' no  means  in- j  ni\'  reproof,  and  agha.st  3  011  ought  to  be. 
trude  on  each  other’s  province  in  the  man-  1  It  is  indecency,  and  inhumanit)',  ami  bar- 
agement  of  the  servants.  She  must  have  j  barit)'.  1  fear  that  in  the  process  of  their 
tlie  whole  swa)'  of  the  maids,  and  he  of  the  1  madness,  w'omen  will  '  become  monsters, 
men.”*  But  sometimes  untoward  scenes  1  Yes,  if  it  were  not  for- shame,  they  would 
would  occur,  against  w'hich  it  veas  difficult  ^  have  their  hair,  their  lips,  their  eyebrows 
10  provide. t  'I’lie  saint  gives  us  this  speed-  Of  gold.  Alas,  that  tlmy  cannot  imitate 
men  of  a  curtain-lecture — one  worth)'  of  the  king  of  Bersia’s  beard,  and  have  such 
Mrs.  (.hiudle  : — Look  at  neighbor  So  and  an  appendage  decked  with  g(dd  leaf.  I  tell 
.So  ! — (o  dilru  Turttiri;  y.nl  tv.  lunfu-mi  ) —  you,  if  3011  persist  in  .such  conduct,  1  W'ill 
he  is  a  low  fellow,  and  his  parents  were  drive  vou  from  the  sacred  t!ire.diobl.”t — d  o 
nobodies.  But  he  is  read)' for  an3'thing,  ascend  a  little  from  this  delicate  minutim — 
and  bustles  about  the  world,  and  has  made  ;  the  few  that  w'cre  book  fanciers  prided 
his  fortune.  Tliat  is  tlie  reason  that  his  '  themselves  on  the  texture  of  the  paper,'!, 
wife  is  covered  with  gold,  and  drives  white  |  the  beauty  of  the  letters,  and  the  golden 
niuhes  to  her  carriage,  and  goes  where  she  '  illuminations.  The  happ)'  invention  of 
likes,  with  neat  handmaiden.s,  ami  troops  of  i  illustrated  Bibles  and  pra3'er-books  must  be 
eunuchs  in  her  train.  And  you,  you  coward,  '  ascribed  to  Constantinople, 
you  poltroon,  uiardof  y.ui  3'ou  .sleepy  j  Though  their  rooms  were  crammed  with 

liunks,  3'ou  crouch  in  your  cell — oh  !  un-  }  olijects  of  show  and  rbTa,  the  geiitiy  were 
happ)'  woman  that  1  am  I”  ‘‘  A  wife,’’  says  not  addicted  to  much  private  gaiety.  'J'heir 
the  saint,  “should  imt  speak  thus;  3'et  if  j  passion  was  for  the  circus  and  the  hippo- 
dic  pcrsi.'its,  her  hu.sband  must  not  beat  her,  I  dnmie,  and  a  show'v  ride  through  the 
t»ut  smooth  her  down,  considering  that  she  :  agora.  Indeed,  company  at  home  must 


•ather  flu.stered.” 


1  have  been  a  very  »lull  aft’air  w'hen  the 


With  the.se  and  many  other  Archiepi.'jco- !  3'ounger  branches  w'ere  w'holly  excluded 
pal  precepts  for  his  guidance,  a  3'oung  man  ,  from  it,  and  the  cMer  had  few  of  those  ac- 
infirht  think  of  marrvini**.  The  next  difli- 


cult)’  to  b(!  gfd  over  respects  a  house 


•  A  long  list  of  statues  at  Constantinople  has 
been  collected  by  Heyne  in  the  eleventh  volume  of 


resid«.*ncc  tit  tor  a  gentleman  must  not  stand  the  **  Commentationes  Gotlingenses,”  p.  3,  but  it 
in  a  row.  It  must  be  a  rxis  in  urhe — fur-  gives  little  more  than  the  names. 


t  Chrysost.  in  Epist.  ad  Coloss.,  cap.  iii.,  homil. 
*  Quales  ducendae  sint  Uxores,  iii.,  tom,  iii.,  2G1.  |  vii.,  tom.  xi.,  43.'>. 

+  Idem,  in  Epist.  ad  EpUe3.,cap.  homil.  xx.,  tom.  i  J  Chrysost.  in  Joannem,  homil.  xxxii.,  tom.  viii., 
xi.,  175.  |p.216. 
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coinplishmcnts  tluit  sweeten  modern  so¬ 
ciety  ;  the  ladies  neitlier  sanir  nor  played, 
and  the  days  had  lon^  passed  away  since 
music  was  indispensalile  in  the  education  of 
a  (jreciai)  jrentleman.  it  is  doubtless  on 
this  account  that  we  hear  little  of  private  en¬ 
tertainments,  except  in  the  shape  of  dinners 
— and  here,  no  doubt,  was  an  ample  field,  on 
W'hich,  with  unbroken  leisure,  long  purses, 
and  inventive  genius,  they  expatiated  with¬ 
out  restraint.  The  Byzantines  of  an  elder 
day  had  fed  like  gluttons;  all  that  they  ate 
was  steeped  in  wormwood,  or  smelled  of  salt 
water  and  garlic.  According  to  Diphiliis,* 
they  devoured  such  ijiiantities  of  young 
tunnies,  that  their  whole  frame  w’ell  nigh 
became  glutinous,  and  it  was  thought  that 
they  would  have  been  absorbed  in  mucilage. 
In  the  same  days  of  barbarity  they  had 
been  given  to  tipj)le  at  tavians,  and  had 
even  corrupted  their  neighbors,  the  blind 
but  temperate  Chalcedonians,  till  they 
were  transformed  into  a  city  of  drunkards. 
But  intellect  at  length  marched  to  the 
Kast  ;  and  though  the  Constant inopolitans 
might  have  retained  to  the  last  a  secret  | 
fondness  for  the  tavern  and  its  hostess,  it  | 
was  but  the  ‘  \  eteris  vestigia  flanimm,’  I 
smouldering  among  the  very  embers  of  the  | 
populace.  The  upper  classes  were  luxuri¬ 
ous, — shamefully  so,  luit  not  so  much  from 
grossness  of  appetite  as  from  a  passion  for 
display.  We  have  not  room  at  present  for 
particulars  of  their  deipnosophism  :  luit 
the  Editors  of  Athemvus,  and  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Satirists,  have  not  drawn  on  the 
fathers  of  the  Greek  Church  as  they  ought 
to  have  done. 

Was  there  any  resemblance  between  the 
Amphitryon  who  took  his  fashionable  pro¬ 
menade  in  the  porticoes  of  the  baths  of 
Zeuxippus,  and  him  who  is  listless  at  Chel¬ 
tenham  or  earnest  in  Pall  Alall  r  Our 
readers  will  reply  in  the  negative  if  they 
look  only  on  the  outer  man.  The  fashion 
as  well  as  the  material  of  his  clothing  defies 
comparison  with  ours.  When  the  w^eather 
was  hot,  he  would  not  venture  out  but  in 
silks ;  if  wet  and  dirty,  he  did  not  appear 
at  all,  except  in  his  carriage,  in  w'hich  he 
sat  rather  in  the  style  of  a  newly  elected 
Lord  Mayor  than  like  a  private  gentleman. 
They  did  not  like  the  word — and  yet  very 
much  exemplified  the  thing  which  their 
forefathers  called — ^uvavaLa.  “  The  mo¬ 
neyed  man,”  says  Chrysostom,  “  knits  his 

•  Apud  Athenaeum,  Ub.  iv.,  cap.  ix.,  tom.ii.,p.  21, 
Schweighaeuser. 


brow,  and  sits  forward  in  the  carriage,  and 
seems  to  toucli  the  clouds  in  his  tran.sported 
fancy.  When  mounted  on  horseback, 
troops  of  lictors  clear  his  way  througli  the 
agora,  as  tliough  he  would  put  all  the  street 
to  flight.  No  wolf  or  lion  is  so  unsociable  : 
he  will  haunt  with  his  kind,  but  the  rich 
disciple  makes  a  de.sert  before  him.”  A 
master  could  no  more  appear  in  public 
without  Ids  slaves  than  a  lady  without  her 
mules.*  If  ho  j»ut  Ids  head  out  of  doors 
he  would  be  jeered  back  again,  unless  his 
retinue  supported  him.  A  gilded  bridle! 
hung  on  his  horse’s  neck,  a  gilded  livery 
bedizzened  the  servants ;  his  own  attire 
was  all  golden,  even  to  the  girdle  and  the 
.shoes.  This  matter  of  shoes  must  not  be 
too  cursorily  despatched ;  of  all  matters 
of  display  it  was  what  an  ancient  beau 
could  least  readily  surrender  ;  indeed,  it 
was  a  taste  indigenous  in  the  Grecian  char¬ 
acter,!  and  such  as  philo.sophers  and  arch- 
lushops  assailed  with  et(ual  impotency.  It 
had  captivated  the  subtle.st  of  politicians§ 
and  the  })rofoundest  of  sarants.  Aristotle 
was  not  less  studious  of  his  .shoes  than  his 
wig  ;  and  wliy  should  a  fine  gentleman  of 
the  fourth  century  be  trucculently  criti¬ 
cised  ' 

No,  Cliry.sostom  should  have  spared  the 
shoes,  but  forbearance  was  not  his  attri¬ 
bute.  Imagine  our  venerated  Diocesan 
thus  haranguing  from  the  Chapel  Royal. 
W'e  say  it  not  to  raise  merriment  at  one  so 
eminent  as  Chrysostom,  but  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  altered  forms  of  the  world. 

Come,  then,  let  us  sift  the  matter  and  see 
its  enormity.  W  hen  you  sew  on  your  shoes 
those  silken  threads  wdiich  you  ought  not 
even  to  weave  into  your  mantles,  what 
ridicule  does  it  not  deserve  ^  Ships  are 
built,  rowers  and  steer.smen  collected,  sails 
unfurled,  and  ocean  furrowed  ;  wife,  chil¬ 
dren,  country  are  abandoned,  and  the  soul 
of  the  merchant  hazarded  to  the  waves — 
and  all  that  you  may  get  these  silken 
threads  and  beautify  that  upper  leather  ! 
How  can  he  have  heavenly  ideas  who  is  nice 
about  the  texture  of  silk,  the  delicacy  of 
its  color,  the  ivy  tiut  which  results  from  the 
due  disposition  of  the  threads.^  No,  his 
soul  is  for  ever  in  the  mire,  while  he  goes 
on  tiptoe  through  the  agora.  He  begets  to 
himself  sorrow  and  despair,  lest  in  winter 

♦  Chrysost.  in  Joannem,  Ixxx.,  tom.  viii.,  544, 545. 

t  Idem  in  Psalmum,  xlviii.,  tom.  v.,  627. 

t  See  Plato’s  Phacdo,  cap.  ix.,  cum  notis  Stall- 
baum. 

^  See  Athensus,  lib.  xii.,  cap.  xlvii. 
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lie  slip  into  the  mud,  and  in  summer  shuffle 
in  the  dust.  Oh  !  my  friend,  how  can.'<t 
thou  be  so  troubled  about  thy  shoes  — 
Learn  their  true  utility.  Shoes  were  de¬ 
signed  for  trampling  on  the  filth  and  un¬ 
seemliness  of  the  pavement ;  if  this  will 
not  suffice  thee,  take  them  up  and  hang 
them  round  thy  neck,  or  stick  them  on  thy 
head.”* 

They  were  as  superstitious  as  Or.  John¬ 
son  about  setting  the  right  foot  foremost, 
and  also  the  right  shoe.  “  That  wretch  of 
a  slave  when  he  put  on  my  shoes  gave  me 
the  left  one  first — Heaven  avert  mischief — 
and  when  I  came  out  of  doors  1  put  the 
left  foot  first  !  Here  is  misfortune  brewing ; 
and  when  I  got  into  the  .street,  my  right 
eye  winked — I  shall  pay  for  it  with  my 
tears — besides,  a  donkey  brayed,  a  cock 
crew,  somebody  sneezed,  and  the  first  per¬ 
son  I  saw  had  only  one  eye  and  was  lame. 
But,  worst  of  all,  I  met  one  of  the  religious 
sisterhood  [Ttuo6et>og) — there  is  uoUiing 
coming  in  to-day.  I  wish  I  had  mot  a 
frailer  sister  then,  indeed,  would 

gain  betide  me,  and  1  should  make  cent,  per 
cent.”  “  I  sec,”  cries  the  preacher,  “  how! 
you  crouch  for  shame,  and  beat  your  fore¬ 
heads,  and  creep  into  the  earth  ;  but  be  ye 
not  ashamed  at  my  words,  but  at  your  own 
deeds.  To  avert  these  dangers  of  the  road, 
you  bind  your  head  and  feet  with  charms 
and  amulets,  and  the  names  of  rivers^  and 
the  great  Alexander’s  brazen  coins !  Ye 
who  are  the  di.sciplcs  of  the  Cross  seek  your 
preservation  from  the  likeness  of  a  Gentile 
king  !”t 

The  construction  of  the  carriage  was  an 
indication  of  the  rank  of  its  posse.ssor. 
Theodosius  adopted  this  matter  among  his 
imperial  cares.  He  dirccts;|;  that  the  Iln- 
norati^  i.  e.,  functionaries,  on  the  expiration 
of  their  office,  whether  civil  or  military, 
shall  in  general  continue  to  use  the  car¬ 
riage  proper  to  their  station — the  two- 
horsed  Carruca — within  the  city — sacra- 
tissimi  noniinis — the  name  of  Constantine. 
It  was  probably  one  with  four  wheels,  and 
covered — a  modern  improvement  on  the 
ancient  Uheda.  Those  who  were  ostenta¬ 
tiously  disposed  made  it  as  conspicuous  as 
possible  by  its  height ;  yet  it  was  but  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  di.stcnd  it  to  the 

♦  Chrysost.  in  Malthaeum,  homil.  xlix.,  tom.  vii., 
574. 

t  Chrysost.  ad  Illuminandos  Catechesis,  iii.,  tom. 
iL,287  ;  and  in  Epistad  Ephes.,  cap. iv., homil. xii., 
tom.  xi.,  108. 

t  Codex  Theod.,  lib.  xiv.,  tit.  xii.,  lex.  i. 
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honors  ami  dlmen.^ions  of  the  ('arpentum. 
This  was  "a  distinction  with  which  all  ex- 
ininisters  must  dispense.  It  was  confined 
to  the  emperor  and  a  few  of  the  highest 
actual  dignitaries  of  office.  That  of  Con¬ 
stantine  was  covered  with  gold  and  radiant 
with  gems,  and  inferior  ones  were  inlaid 
with  gold  and  silver.  Being  of  very  grand 
and  towering  aspect,  it  was  considered  too 
elating  for  women  ;  no  head  but  that  of  the 
empress  was  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  and 
she  was  equal  to  bmr  horses  along  with  it 
— a  privilege  inadmissible  for  any  other 
cla.'is  of  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

And  for  what  all  this  limitless  profusion 
of  dis])lay .'  ddie  emperors  had  already 
learned  to  seclude  themselves  for  the  most 
part  in  more  than  Asiatic  pomp,  nor  did 
they  offer  the  attractions  and  emulation  of 
what  moderns  call  a  court.  The  opulent 
were  extravagant  for  the  mere  sake  of 
show  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
attendants  on  despotic  governments  that 
the  wealth  of  their  nobility  is  not  applied 
as  an  instrument  of  power  or  influence,  but 
absorbed  in  mere  ostentation.  Whore 
there  is  no  subdivision  of  power  this  be¬ 
comes  the  only  channel  that  great  wealth 
fimls  for  its  disbursement  :  or  if  the  dispo¬ 
sition  ])rompt  to  more  exciting  pursuits, 
a  resource  is  found  at  the  race-course  or  the 
gaming-table.  To  the  latter  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Constantinopolitans  were 
particularly  addicted.  Dice  and  drafts 
might  b»;  found  in  most  houses,  but  rather 
to  beguile  the  time  than  from  the  genuine 
love  of  gambling.*  They  preferred  sitting 
in  the  agora,  that  paradise  of  ancient 
I  Greeks,  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their 
'delicious  climate,  and  in  such  conversation 
as  the  day  afforded.  The  duties  of  the 
bath,  to  bo  .mre,  cost  some  time  ;  those 
vulgar  persons  who  had  none  of  their  own 
wore  obliged  to  go  out  in  search  of  it — but 
they  hastened  liome  immediately  after¬ 
wards  and  enjoyed  its  full  effects  by  some 
hours  (ff  tranquil  repose.  Indeed,  the  pur¬ 
suit  must  have  con.^unied  a  good  part  of  the 
day,  for  all  persons,  not  in  the  station  of  a 
bishop,  reckoned  two  baths  per  diem  an 
allowable  gratification.  Hven  Sisinius,  the 
Novatian  or  Puritan  bishop,  rebuked  the 
cavil  that  he  indulged  in  it  too  much  by 
stating  that  he  limited  himself  to  twice 
only-t 

♦  Chrysost.  in  Joannem,  homil.  xxxii.,  tom.  viii.. 
p.  217. 

t  Sozomen,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  i. 
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Gibbon  has  told  us  cnouirb  4ibout  the 
Byzantine  Hi|»po<lronli^ts  and  their  furious 
jtassions.  It  is  thus  that  Gre^.  Xazianzen 
compares  tliem  with  the  auditors  of  the 
sophists:  “The  attendant.s  at  ^he  circus 
are  not  more  earnest  than  tliey.  There 
men  leap  and  shout,  and  cast  dust  into  tlic 
sky  ;  wliilc  on  their  seats  tliey  drive  the 
chariot,  they  beat  the  air,  tliey  ply  their 
quivering  lingers  like  a  lash,  to  turn  their 
horses  from  side  to  side,  though  really  in¬ 
capable  of  anything.  And  who  are  they 
that  act  thus?  The  poor  and  the  destitute 
— men  who  have  not  }lrovi^ion  for  a  day.” 
Poverty,  busine.ss,  and  duty  were  alike  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  surpassing  claims  of  the  hip¬ 
podrome.  “  J  hither,”  says  Chrysostom,* 
“the  whole  eity  removes  ;  and  dwellings 
and  ajxora  are  evacuated  for  the  frantic  ex- 
hibitiou.  Not  the.  hi})podromc  only,  but 
houses,  garrets,  roofs,  and  hanging  hills  are 
all  1  )re-oceu])ied.  No  infirmity  repres.ses 
the  insatiable  passion,  but  aged  men,  in  j 
-li.vhonor  of  their  hoariness,  rush  thither 
more  impetuously  than  youths  in  their 
prime.  When  attending  our  churches  they 
grow  sick,  and  w’eary,  and  listless  ;  they 
complain  there  is  no  room,  that  they  are 
."ulFocatcd,  and  the  like  ;  but  in  the  hippo- 
ilrome  they  bear  to  be  trampled  on  and 
pushed  and  squeezed  with  intolerable  vio¬ 
lence  ;  yes,  in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand 
worse  annoyances  they  luxuriate  as  though 
upon  a  grassy  lawn.”  It  had  no  roof — ap¬ 
parently  not  even  an  awning  ;  yet  when  the 
rain  was  driving  in  torrents  and  the  wind 
beating  in  their  faces,  or  the  sun  blazing 
over  their  heads,  they  stood  in  the  same 
wild  eagerness  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
careless  of  its  inclemency  or  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  which  many  had  made  to  reach  the 
spot.  But  even  this  was  aggravated  by  the 
season  at  which  the  celebration  oecured  ;  it 
was  not  enough  to  violate  the  solemnity  of 
Lent — even  the  sacred  day  of  our  Lord’s 
Crucifiction  was  profaned  b}*  this  madness. 
‘^Isit  to  be  borne,  is  it  to  be  endured?” 
cries  the  impassioned  preacher — “  Some 
have  left  our  assemblies  to-day  and  been 
so  frantic  as  to  fill  the  whole  city  with 
shouting  and  uproar  and  laughter — that 
laughter  that  shall  be  turned  into  mourn¬ 
ing.  In  the  interior  of  my  house  1  heard 
the  shout  break  forth,  and  suffered  more 
anguish  than  the  storm-tossed  mariner —  I 
more  terribly  did  this  tempest  light  on  me, 
while  nobles  were  applauding  from  high 


places,  and  the  populace  urging  the  driver.s 
from  below.  Tliis,  in  the  city  of  Apostles, 
the  city  which  boa.sts  of  St.  Andrew  for  its 
doctor, — this,  in  the  multitude  of  Christ’s 
ili.sciples, — this,  on  the  day  when  your  Lord 
was  crucified  for  the  world,  when  such  a 
victim  was  bleeding  and  Ikiradise  was  open¬ 
ing,  and  the  curse  was  ceasing,  and  sin  was 
vanishing,  and  the  interminable  war  was 
being  pacified,  and  reconciliation  was  in 
progress  between  God  and  man,  and  all 
thing.s  were  re.suniing  their  original  bright¬ 
ness  !”  That  nothiiiir  miirht  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  impiety,  the  next  day,  was- 
diversified  by  theatrical  shows  ;  “  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  smoke  to  the  fire,  and  to  a 
gulf  still  deeper  than  before.  You  see  the 
actrcs.ses  come  forth  with  gold  embroidered 
robes,  with  effeminate  and  wanton  step, 
and  meretricious  songs  and  equivocal  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  you  press  foiuvard  and  im- 
liibe  it  all  !”*  So  ended  the  Lent  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  A.T).  390.  I'laster  Sunday  wa." 
ushered  in  by  fresh  entertainments  at  the 
hippodrome — but  it  was  a  fatal  occasion  ; 
an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Praetor, 
whose  house  was  already  decked  for  his 
marriage  on  the  following  day,  participated 
in  the  games  ;  the  rival  charioteers  over¬ 
took  him  before  he  could  escape,  and  in  a 
moment  his  head  and  limbs  were  dissevered 
from  the  body.  In  the  midst  of  wailing 
women  the  mutilated  corpse  was  conveyed 
to  the  newly  prepared  abode,  and  the  agora 
re.sounded  with  lamentations. 

Equal  in  public  estimation  with  the  hip¬ 
podrome  was  tlie  theatre ;  but  it  was  not 
appropriated  exclusivel}’’  to  dramatic  en¬ 
tertainments :  musicians,  wrestlers,  even 
orators,  enjoyed  it  as  the  field  of  their  ex¬ 
hibition.  ”t  In  the  proper  office  of  the 
theatre  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
national  taste  had  totally  degenerated:  they 
still  spoke  the  language  and  possessed  the 
works  of  its  highest  masters,  but  the  facul¬ 
ty  for  enjoying  them  was  gone.  The  stage 
was  usurped  by  gaudy  courtesans,  who  oc¬ 
casionally,  however,  varied  the  .seduction  by 
appearing  in  puris  nattiralihi/s  ;’l  the  plays 
and  songs  were  worthy  of  tlic  actresses  ; 
they  turned  on  nothing  but  illicit  intrigues  ; 
and  a  favorite  catastrojihe  was  hangimj. 
The  orchestra  presented  every  variety  of 

lUirirler.  Constantine  had  abolished  the 
J 

!  *  Crysost.,  Contra  Ludos  et  Theatra,  tom.  vi., 

I  315.  Idem  in  Illud,  Pater  mens,  tom.  xii.,  529. 

•  t  Chrysost,  in  Joannem,  homil.,  i.  tom.  viii.,  pp. 
j  2. 

j  t  Chrysost.  in  Epist.,  1  ad  Thessal.,  cap.  iv., 
I  homil.  vi.,  tom.  xi.,  538. 


Chrysost,  De  Anna,  serm]  iv,,  tom.  iv,,  S46. 
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gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  Venatio  had 
not  thriven  equally  when  its  sanguary  rival 
wa.s  withdrawn ;  the  wild  heat^ts  Avere  re¬ 
tained,  hut  lc.s.s  admired,  though  imperial 
edicts  still  provided  for  the  siij){>ly  of  the 
faithful  city.  The  jungles*  of  the.  Ku- 
phrates  were  still  drained  of  their  inhabi- 
tant.s  to  replenish  the  dens  and  amphithea¬ 
tres  of  the  empire ;  but  the  altered  di.spo- 
sition  of  the  citizens  was  evinced  even  in 
the  treatment  of  their  animals,  and  tame 
lions  had  become  more  accej»table  than 
wild  ones.  Formerly,  the  numerous  cities 
on  their  route  had  been  seriously  aggrieved 
by  the  expenditure  re»|uired  for  their  trans¬ 
mission.  Three  or  four  months  had  been 
spent  in  a  single  halt ;  but  this  was  limited 
by  the  younger  Theodosius,  who  forbade 
their  being  detained  more  than  a  week  in 
one  place. 

The  Agora  fills  many  an  angry  page  of 
St.  Chrysostom.  Nothing  was  respectable 
that  had  not  figured  on  this  Grande  Place. 
It  was  a  hole-and-corner  business  that  did 
not  appear  in  the  Agora.  There  the  idler." 
sunned,  or  cooled,  or  rested  themselves, 
and  scanned  with  equal  complacency  the 


marriage*  procession  of  one  friend,  and  the 
funeral  grandeur  of  another  ;*  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  tumblers  or  jugglers,  or  the  march 
of  a  criminal  attended  by  myriads  of  rab¬ 
ble  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  loung¬ 
ers  had  much  amusement  from  the  placard.", 
among  which  tliose  about  runaway  .slaves 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  numerous. 
Hut  vary  what  miglit,  there  was  one  mo.st 
offen.sive  object  which  the  Ag()ra  could  al¬ 
ways  exhibit — at  least  whenever  St.  C’hry- 
sostom  had  occasion  to  pass  through  it. 
This  was  a  troop  of  heretics.  “  Voii  shall 
not  fail  to  discry  them,  strung  in  knots 
here  and  tlierc,  in  close  discourse,  full  of 
malice  and  machination,  very  smooth¬ 
tongued,  yet  with  knitted  brows.  Hesides, 
they  are  invincibly  yellow-visaged  (nv^itoy 
H/ovai  To/ooma  )  ;  tlicy  inherit  it  from  their 
unhappy  leader  (Kunomius)  ;  and  all  the 
drugs  of  the  pharmacopada  could  not  re¬ 
duce  them  to  a  ."alutary  hue.”t 

We  must  now  close  our  portfolio.  We 
hope  we  have  taxed  it  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
our  lay  readers  that  some  amusement  as 
well  as  instruction,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Byzantine  fathers. 


HERDER,  THE  GERMAN  POET. 

J.  G.  von  Herder's  AusgewUhlte  Werke.  (Select  Works  of  Herder.)  Cotta  :  Stuttgart 
and  Tubingen.  1844.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 


The  position  and  character  of  men  of  let¬ 
ters  has  lately  been  much  discussed,  and  it 
cannot  well  be  thought  that  it  is  a  subject 
that  concerns  themselves  alone.  If  it  bo 
important  to  know  in  what  manner  is  exer¬ 
cised  the  smallest  fractional  j)art  of  a 
choice  of  a  legislator,  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  society  to  ask  how  they 
are  likely  to  execute  their  office,  who  have 
the  most  direct  influence  in  forming  the 
great  unwritten  law  of  opinion,  of  whose 
increasing  power  we  have  at  this  moment 
in  the  political  world,  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
ample.  It  is  to  the  personal  character  ofj 
Herder  as  a  noble  specimen  of  the  man  of 
letters,  that  we  would  wish  at  present 
chiefly  to  call  our  readers’  attention,  for 
though  no  one  will  dispute  his  right  to  the  i 
place  which  has  been  assigned  him,  among 

*  Codex  Theod.,  lib.  xv.,  tit  xi.,  lex.  ii.,  with  Goth- 
ofred’s  note. 


the  very  foremost  names  of  (German  lite¬ 
rature,  we  cannot  but  think  his  claims  rest 
as  much,  if  not  more,  on  the  influence  he 
exercised  over  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
direction  he  gave  to  the  spirit  of  hi.s  time, 
than  on  the  merits,  great  as  they  are,  of 
any  of  the  works  that  he  has  left  behind. 

It  appears  especially  desirable  at  present 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  one  who  to  a 
great  extent  realised  the  high  idea  of  a 
true  scholar,  loving  learning  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  belong  to  the  character,  yet 
never  failing  to  I'ccognise  the  great  teach¬ 
ings  of  nature  as  above  all  learning  ;  who 
united  the  greatest  sensibility  to  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  taste  ;  who  possessed 
vast  and  comprehensive  attainments,  yet  in 
whom  the  central  fire  of  genius  was  strong 

*  Chrysost.,tom.  ii.,p.  831 ;  De  Droside,  Mastyre, 

t  Philostorgius,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  tom.  iii., 
524,  Valeiius. 
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cnoHpili  to  fuse  the  whole  mass  of  aeijiiired  j 
knowledge  into  one  glowing  hody  of  I 

The  early  life  of  Johann  Gottlieb  von 
Herder*  was,  like  that  of  alniosi,  all  the 
intellectually  distinguishe<i  men  of  Ger¬ 
many  of  that  time,  with  the  exce]»tion  of 
Goethe,  a  life  of  obscurity  and  ]*rivation. 
He  was  b<»rn  in  1714,  in  Mohringen,  a 
small  town  in  Prussia,  where  his  father  I 
was  the  teacher  of  a  girl’s  .school,  and  at  j 
the  same  time  bell-ringer  at  tlie  church,  and 
no  ordinary  amount  of  indu.stry  and  fruirnl- 
itv  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
a  family  on  the  lawenues  derived  from  botli 
these  sources.  His  motlier  was  a  diligent 
and  tlioughtful  housewife,  and  the  family 
were  not  only  early  accustomed  to  industry 
and  order,  but  brought  up  in  a  .spirit  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  atfection  towar<ls  each  other,  that 
took  the  sharpest  sting  from  their  poverty, 
and  might  have  made  tlmm  objects  of  imi¬ 
tation  to  many  a  more  richly-furnished 
home. 

Of  his  parents.  Herder  always  spoke  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  temlerness,  though 
sometimes  with  regret  of  the  extreme  nar¬ 
rowness  of  his  early  education.  He  never 
failed,  however,  to  aeknowledge  the  l>ene- 
tits  he  had  derived  from  the  strictness  and  | 
dome.stic  sobriety  in  which  he  was  brouglit  j 
up,  and  to  dwell  with  atfectionate  remem-  ! 
brance  on  the  venerable  character  of  his 
father,  and  the  delightful  reward  it  was  to  ! 
him,  when,  after  some  unusual  exertion,  he 
would  lay  his  hand  upon  his  son’s  hea<l  and 
call  him  his  “  Gottesfriede”  (God’s  Peace.) 

The  day  pa.ssed  in  honest  industry  was 
usually  closed  in  the  Herder  family  with 
the  singing  of  a  hymn,  for  they  had  brought 
this  and  other  simple  ])ious  customs  with 
them  from  Silesia,  whence  the  family  had 
been  driven  by  the  religious  persecutions  of 
the  preceding  century,  and  their  content  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  duty,  the  mutual  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  children,  and  their  filial 
reverence  for  their  parents,  made  a  little  do¬ 
mestic  paradi.se  of  the  abode,  which,  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  “  poverty  had  .shut 
in  with  a  hedge  of  thorns.”  It  is  in  .such  a 

*  The  greatness  implied  by  the  von  w'as.  as  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  one  which  Herder 
“  achieved,”  and  was  not  born  to.  He  was  reproach¬ 
ed,  not  without  apparent  reason,  for  the  weakness 
implied  in  his  a  ceptance  of  this  mark  of  nobility, 
but  a  perfectly  satisfactory  motive  was  assigned  for 
his  doing  so;  namely,  that  of  securing  his  son  in 
the  possession  of  an  estate  in  Bavaria,  which  could 
not  otherwise  according,  to  the  laws  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  be  so  easily  dene. 


.sioil  as  this  that  one  might  expect  rich  blos¬ 
soms  to  spring  up. 

Among  the  less  agreeable  recollections  of 
Herder's  childhood,  we  find  noted  that  of 
certain  periodical  physic-kings,  to  wdiieh,  on 
the  jtrinciple  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  the  children  were  subjected  at  appoint¬ 
ed  seasons,  having  to  swallow  vast  quanti- 
ties  of  powders  against  worms,  as  well  as  of 
herb  ti  a — a  medicament  in  which  German 
housoAvives  still  have  boundless  faith.  For- 
tunat(*ly,  the  health  of  Herder  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  was  strong  enough  to  defy  any  amount 
of  medical  practice. 

His  earliest  guide  to  the  “humanities,” 
was  a  certain  Rector  Grimm,  a  lonely,  mis¬ 
anthropical  man,  wdio  swayed  with  sternest 
rule — worthy  of  his  name — the  birchen 
sceptre  of  the  town  school,  and  who,  in  the 
enforcement  of  grammatical  laws,  was  in¬ 
deed  r/r/m,  and  inexorable  as  death.  The 
young  Herder,  however,  who  we  may  fancy 
was  one  of  his  best  scholars,  seems  to  have 
found  favor  in  his  eyes,  and  was  always 
willing,  in  after  life,  to  aeknowledge  his 
obligations  to  the  strict  di.scipline  of  Rec¬ 
tor  Grimm — albeit  he  appears  to  us  but  as 
what  our  most  respected  Diogenes  Teufels- 
dreckh  calls  “  a  hide-bound  pedant,  who 
knew  of  the  human  soul  only  that  it  had  a 
faculty  called  memory — to  be  acted  upon 
through  the  muscular  integuments.” 

Ot  the  recreations  of  these  school-days, 
we  hear  only  that  the  boy  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  and  partook,  with  a  great 
number  of  other  pupils,  of  lo.«.sons  in  the 
divine  art,  given  on  an  old  harpsichord, 
that  was  hauled  every  time,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  from  one  school-room  into  the  other  ; 
his  happie.st  hours  were  tho.se  when  he  could 
escape  with  a  book  into  the  garden,  and 
sitting  there,  perched  in  a  large  cherry-tree, 
among  songs  of  birds  and  fragrant  blos¬ 
soms,  cultivate,  at  the  same  time,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  nature,  and  with  the  heroic- 
antique  world  to  which  his  elas.sical  acquire¬ 
ments  were  soon  sufficient  to  afford  him  an 
entrance.  His  command  of  books  appears, 
at  this  time,  to  have  been  very  inadequate 
to  his  insatiable  thir.st  for  knowledge  ;  and 
it  is  mentioned  by  one  who  knew  him  in 
his  boyhood,  that  if  in  passing  a  house  in 
his  native  village,  he  ever  happened  to  see 
through  the  window  such  a  treasure  as  a 
book  lying  there,  he  could  not  resi.st  going 
in  to  beg  the  loan  of  it.  In  ordinary  cases, 
a  scanty  supply  of  intellectual  food  is,  per¬ 
haps,  safer  than  an  immoderate  one,  but  it 
I  would  not  have  been  easy  to  overtask  the 
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(lijxostive  powers  of  Herder.  Whatever  I  fields  and  pasture.s  new”  of  an  untried  world, 
were  liis  privations,  however,  he  was,  as  we  j  which  always  look  so  bright  and  tempting 
have  .seen,  rich  in  many  estimable  bless-  when  glittering  in  the  morning  dew.  He 
ings  ;  and  among  them,  not  the  least  was  aeeompanied  his  new  friend,  therefore,  to 
the  character  of  the  venerable  ]»astor,  Wil-  Kilnigsberg,  and  was  wonderfully  impres.sed, 
liamovius,  from  whom  he  received  his  first  i  we  are  t«dd,  at  the  sight  «)f  this  great, 
religions  instruction,  and  of  whom  he  has  bu.<y,  and  ])opnlous  city,”  (it  contained 
preserved  the  recollection  in  his  ideal  ]dc-  rather  le.-ss  tlian  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tnre  of  a  preacher  and  shepherd  of  souls,  parish  of  Marylebone,)  which  he  appeared 
entitled  the  “  Orator  of  God.”  to  him,  after  «iuiet,  stupid  little  Mohruii- 

d'he  love  and  reverence  which  Herder  gen,  like  “  half  a  world.”  'fo  his  latest 
bore  towards  his  early  friend,  Williamovius,  »lay,  the  names  and  positions  of  its  streets 
was  naturally  tran.sferred,  in  the  first  in-  and  churches,  its  })rincipal  houses  of  busi- 
.stance,  to  the  next  spiritual  pastor  and  ness,  its  gardens  and  public  places,  remained 
master  with  whom  he  came  in  contact — a  as  fresh  in  his  memory  as  if  he  had  seen 
certain  Hiaconus  Treschko — who  succeeded  them  the  day  before. 

Williamovius  as  pastor  of  Mohrungen,  and  He  now  applied  himself  with  his  wonted 
who  now  took  the  clever  sixteen  years  old  diligence  to  the  .study  of  the  liealing  art : 
[..atiii  scholar  into  his  house,  and  afFordi-d  but  tliough  the  “  spirit  was  willing,  tin*  flesh 
him  lodging,  not  hoards  in  return  for  the  was  weak.”  He  fainted  at  the  first  vlisscc- 
labor  of  transcribing  his  prosy  soi-dhnnt  tion  which  he  witnessed,  and  was  advi.scd 
moral  and  religious  writings.  A  rather  to  turn  his  attention  rather  to  the  cure  of 
more  valuable  privilege  attached  to  this  cm-  .souls  than  of  bodies:  that  benig  generally 
ployment,  was  the  u.'^e  of  a  good  library,  of  esteemc<i  an  easier  trade.  Alas  !  could  wo 
which  Herder  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself.  |  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  as  well  as 
On  one  occa.^jion  wo  hear  some  alarm  was  those  of  the  body,  we  might  often  find  still 
exhibited  by  his  being  found  at  a  late  hour  more  to  shake  our  nerves, 
in  the  night,  fast  asleep,  and  undressed,  on  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Her- 
the  outside  of  his  bed,  with  a  quantity  of  der,  than  the  proposed  change  in  his  voca- 
books,  old  and  new,  (ierman  j)oet.s  and  tion,  but  two  difliculties  presented  them- 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  lying,  mostly  selves;  in  the  first  place,  he  feanal  his 
open,  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  acquirements  might  be  deenie<l  insufficient, 
a  burning  candle.  and  secondly,  his  whole  available  capital 

Herder’s  first  step  into  the  great  wide  eonsi.sted  of  thirteen  shilling.s  and  four- 
world,  from  the  secluded  village  in  which  pence,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a  fee 
he  was  born,  was  made  when  he  was  eigh-  on  entering  his  name  as  a  student  of  thcol- 
teen  years  of  age,  in  company  with  an  army  ogy.  Hut  both  these  obstacles  were  happily 
.surg(‘on,  who,  returning  with  his  regiment  overcome;  he  pa.ssed  triumphantly  through 
from  the  Seven  Years’  War,  was  (quartered  the  requisite  examination,  and  the  fee  turn- 
at  Mohrungen,  and  taking  a  fancy  to  the  j  ing  out  to  be  less  than  he  suppo.sed — some- 
lad,  oft’ered  to  introduce  him  gratuitou.sly  I  what  less  than  his  entire  fortune — a  small 
to  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  to  at-  balance  was  left.  The  next  step  was  to 
tempt  the  cure  of  a  disease  of  the  eye,  announce  the  change  to  his  parents,  and  his 
which  had  already  manifested  itself,  and  friends,  the  regimental  surgeon,  who  had 
continued  to  trouble  him  through  life,  now  left  him  to  follow  his  fortune  to  St. 
Herder,  on  his  side,  was  to  requite  these  Petersburg.  To  the  former  he  wrote,  as- 
scrvices  to  the  best  of  his  power,  by  the  suring  them  that  he  would  bo  able  to  main- 
translation  into  J.,atin  of  a  medical  treati.se,  tain  himself  in  future,  and  would  require 
to  be  presented  as  a  specimen  of  the  learn-  no  assistance.  The  latter,  in  answer  to  his 
ing  and  skill  of  the  above-mentioned  army  epistle,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  friendly 
surgeon,  and  whereby  he  afterwTirds  obtain-  reproaches,  urging  strongly,  the  very  small 
ed  an  appointment  w'hieh  he  had  been  long  profits  to  bo  derived  from  divinity,  and  the 
soliciting.  far  higher  rate  at  which  people  were  willing 

To  the  profession  of  medicine.  Herder  had  to  pay  tho.se  who  watehed  over  the  w’elfare 
no  peculiar  vocation,  but  he  naturally  pre- j  of  their  mortal  and  perishable  part.  But 
ferred  it  to  the  only  alternative  presented  i  he  liad  now  found  his  true  vocation,  and 
to  him,  of  a  common  mechanical  trade  ;  j  nothing  could  turn  him  from  it. 
especially  when  accompanied  by  the  pro-  |  With  the  assistance  of  an  old  sehoolfel- 
spect  of  visiting  distant  cities,  the  “  fresh  j  low,  he  procured  a  small  lodging,  and  there 
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reinainiMl,  shut  up  In  niea.<ureless  contout,’’ 
and  looking  clun'rt'ully  forwaial,  tliough 
knowing  scarcely  more  tlian  the  fowls  of  ■ 
the  air,  where  he  was  to  find  sub.sistencc.  ! 
\Vc  hear  that  in  tlie  following  year  ho  oh- 
taiued  an  appointment  in  the  Colle<jhim 
Frulcrichiuurn ^  and  also  tliat,  in  the  in¬ 
terim,  very  strict  econouiij  was  necessary, 
sinc(‘  lie  had  many  days  nothing  more  to 
eat  than  a  dry  roll  ;  hut  one  would  like  to 
know  where  even  the  roll  came  from. 
iSoniething  is  said  about  a  small  present 
from  some*  friends  in  Mohrungen,  and  as 
we  find  him  extant  on  the  following  and  for 
many  subse<{uent  years,  he  evidently  was 
not  starved — but  by  what  means  he  avoided 
ed  this  consummation  does  not  appear. 
Probably  it  was  by  giving  private  lessons, 
as  at  a  subseijiicnt  period. 

The  vocation  of  a  t(*acher.  Herder  re¬ 
garded  as  above  all  others  dignified,  and 
rich  i'll  opportunities  of  usefulness  ;  and 
as  he  (uijoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship 
not  only  of  his  colh'gc  a.ssoeiates  and  pu¬ 
pils,  but  of  several  of  the  most  cultivated 
families  in  Kdnigsberg,  in  who.se  circle  he 
was  always  warmly  welcomed,  he  looked 
back  to  the  time  he  spent  in  this  city  with 
pleasure  during  his  whole  life.  (Jne  of  the 
youthful  friends  to  whom  ho  was  attracted 
by  a  congenial  temper,  and  a  similarly  en¬ 
thusiastic  devotion  to  study,  speaks  of  the 
hours  he  spent  with  Herder,  as  the  happiest 
and  mo.st  memorable  of  his  life. 

“  Herder  possessed  the  clearest  and  brightest 
understanding,  and  the  most  feeling  heart, — an 
imagination  warm  and  glowing,  and  a  most  iiohle 
and  generous  disposition  ;  and  even  at  this  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  in  knowledge  a  perfect 
walking  library.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  we 
generally  met  almost  every  evening,  as  early  as 
live  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  seldom  had 
anyone  else  with  me,  for  I  wished  to  listen  only 
to  him.  Our  common  subjects  of  conversation 
were  afforded  by  the  newest  critical  journals, 
poetry,  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  its  tones  often 
.seemed  to  lift  me  into  a  higher  sphere.  One  thing, 
I  could  not  fail  to  remark,  was  the  pure  and  lofty 
tone  of  morality  which  breathed  even  through  his 
gayest  moods,  and  the  delicate  tact  with  which  he 
knew  how,  even  while  smiling  at  the  jest,  to  lead 
me  back  within  the  limits  of  propriety,  which  in 
in  frolic  recklessness  I  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
transgress.  An  atmosphere  of  religion,  and  of  the 
noblest  humanity,  seemed  ever  to  .surround  him.” 

Herder  remained  two  years  at  Kdnigs¬ 
berg,  during  which  his  father  died,  leaving  a 
house  and  garden,  and  a  few  acres  of  land, 
to  his  family  ;  but,  poor  as  he  was,  the  son 
refused  to  take  from  his  mother  the  smallest 


share  of  the  little  inheritance,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  eke  out  the  scanty  salary  of  hi.< 
office  by  industrious  ])rivate  teaching.  In 
I7b4,  lie  was  offered  an  appointment  as 
Assistant  of  the  Cathredal  School  of  Riga, 
to  which  tln^  office  of  preacher  was  attached  ; 
and  here,  after  passing  a  more  than  usually 
severe  examination,  he  entered  on  his 
clerical  duties,  and  preached  his  first  ser¬ 
mon — having  at  length  con.^cntc<l  to  add  to 
the  dignity  of  his  twenty  years  by  wearing 
1  a  wig — a  measure  which,  from  motives  of 
economy,  he  had  long  resisted. 

Concerning  his  merit  as  a  teacher, 
wlicther  in  the  scho(d  or  the  pulpit,  there  is 
but  one  voice.  Although  he  preached  in 
the  afternoon,  we  arc  told,  and  that  his 
church  stood  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  it 
was  always  full  :  “  His  brilliant  imagina¬ 

tion,  chastened  by  the  purest  taste,  ami  the 
fervent  spirit  of  devotion  with  which  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  animate  his  liearers  to  the 
love  of  God  and  man,  to  high  hopes  of 
immortality,  and  to  the  practice  of  every 
virtue” — all  tlu'se  things  aroused  the  slum¬ 
bering  congregations  of  Riga,  and  drew  all 
hearts  towards  him.  An  enlarged  sphere 
of  action — a  more  extensive  intercourse 
with  men  in  various  situations  of  life — a 
freer  and  more  secure  worldly  ]K)sition, 
tnuild  not  but  exercise  a  favorable  influence 
on  his  mental  development  ;  and  the  c«)r- 
dial  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  merchants  of 
this  city,  where  much  of  the  temper  of  the 
old  Han.seatic  liOague  still  lingered,  modi¬ 
fied  the  tendencies  to  formality  and  pedan¬ 
try,  which  might  have  arisen  in  a  society 
composed  exclusively  of  students.  The 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  Riga — a 
spirit  which  Herder  would  galdly  have  seen 
awakened  in  every  town,  every  village, 
every  school,  every  institution,  was  often 
the  subject  of  his  warmest  commendation  ; 
and  in  this  period,  which  ho  often  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  golden  age  of  his  life,  he 
formed  several  friendships,  which  lasted  as 
long,  nay  longer,  on  the  side  of  the  survi¬ 
vors,  for  its  beneficient  influence  was  after¬ 
wards  extended  to  all  whom  he  left  behind. 

He  prosecuted  at  this  time  with  intense 
eagerness  stinlies  in  various  branches  of 
science  : — theology,  politics,  philology,  and 
natural  history.  His  hearers  increared  so 
rapidly,  that  it  was  found  desirable  to  ac¬ 
commodate  him  with  a  more  spacious 
church,  and  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  that  we  find  him  three  or 
four  years  afterwards  abandoning  a  situation 
of  so  much  dignity  and  u.sefulness,  for  no 
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better  reason  than  the  one  assigned  ]>y  his 
biographers,  namely,  that  he  could  not 
resist  his  inclination  to  study  tliejarts  in 
their  soui'ces,  and  men  on  the  .stage  of  life.” 
The  explanation  of  this  apparent  caprice 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  disputes  in 
which  he  had  been  involved  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  “  Critical  Worlds,”  a  work  that 
had  followed  speedily  on  his  first  produc¬ 
tion,  “  Fragments  on  German  Literature,” 
e.nd  which  from  its  bold  style  of  criticism, 
had  made  many  enemie.s. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  also,  that  his  opinions 
were  umlergoing  a  change  that  made  his 
reputation  as  a  preacher  somewhat  burden¬ 
some  to  him,  as  he  afterwards  said,  that  he 
had  come  to  Germany  a  perfect  “  theologi¬ 
cal  libertine,  all  fermentation,  vanity,  and 
froth,”  and  if  .so,  his  residence  at  Paris,  and 
his  intercourse  with  the  fashionable  world 
of  the  time,  were  little  likely  to  effect  a 
cure. 

It  lay  in  his  plan,  however,  to  make  his 
proposed  journey  subservient  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  which,  next  to  tiie  interests  of  reli¬ 
gion,  or  indeed  as  one  branch  of  it,  he  had 
much  at  heart — that  of  education.  He 
proposed  to  visit  the  most  celebrated 
schools  and  in.stitutions  for  learning,  in 
England,  France,  Holland,  and  (Tcrmany, 
and  after  if  ])Ossiblo  visiting  Italy,  to  re¬ 
turn,  and,  with  the  a.'isistance  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  establi.'^h  a  school  on  a  grand  and 
comprehensive  scale  at  Riga.  The  plan 
was  never  carried  into  execution,  for  dur¬ 
ing  his  st.ay  in  Paris  ho  received  a  propo- 
.sal  to  travel  in  company  with  the  young 
Ih'ince  of  Holstein-Eutin,  as  his  chaplain 
and  occasi(»nal  iirstruetor,  and  he  returneil 
to  Holstein,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness  by  the 
family,  and  .subsequently  vii^ited  with  his 
pupil  almost  all  the  principal  cities  of  (ier- 
many.  That  there  were  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  this  position  that  proved  not  agree¬ 
able,  will  not  appear  surprising,  but  their 
precise  nature  is  not  explained.  There 
arc  hints  of  potty  rivalries  and  intrigues, 
accusations  of  Socinianism  from  .«;ome  of 
his  clerical  brethren,  an<l  complaints,  in 
his  private  letters,  of  a  confusion  and  dissi¬ 
pation  of  mind,  over  which  only  solitude, 
the  deep  woods,  the  evening  twilight,  ex¬ 
ercised  a  healing  influence. 

Although  also  the  arrangement  with  the 
prince  had  been  for  three  years,  we  find 
him  .soliciting  his  dismissal  in  le.ss  than  one, 
and  remaining  behind  at  Stra.sburg  when 
the  prince  had  left  it,  in  order  to  try  the 


effect  of  a  proposed  operation  on  the  eye. 
It  was  here  that  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  Goethe,  who.se  account  of  him  throws 
a  far  greater  light  on  his  character  and  life 
at  this  time,  than  is  afforded  by  his  biogra' 
pliers.  Goethe  was  then  several  years 
younger,  and  com]>aratively  little  known, 
whilst  the  fame  of  Herder  was  already  wide¬ 
ly  dift'used. 

“  The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  time,’*  says 
the  latter,  in  liis  ‘  Dichtung  und  Wahrheil,’  “  was 
my  meeting  with  Herder,  a  meeting  that  led  sub¬ 
sequently  to  our  more  intimate  connection.  He 
had  come  to  .Strasburg  with  the  Prince  of  Holstein- 
Eutin,  and  as  soon  as  our  Society  was  aware  of 
his  presence,  every  one  felt  the  greatest  desire  to 
approach  him  more  nearly,  and  it  happened  that  I 
was  the  first  to  whom  this  piece  of  good  fortune 
occurred.  I  was  going  one  day  into  an  hotel  to 
make  a  call  upon  some  stranger;  I  have  forgotten 
whom,  when,  at  the  fool  of  the  stairs  I  found  a 
gentleman,  al.<o  on  the  point  of  ascending,  and 
whom  I  took  for  a  clergyman.  He  was  dre.ssed 
in  black,  with  powdered  hair,  and  had  a  long 
black  silk  cloak,  the  ends  of  which  he  had  caught 
up,  and  tucked  into  his  pockets.  His  appearance, 
though  slightly  eccentric,  was  pleasing,  and  cor¬ 
responded  so  exactly  with  that  of  the  distinguished 
new  comer  of  whom  1  had  heard,  that  I  could  not 
doubt  it  was  he.  1  saluted  him  in  a  manner  to  let 
him  see  I  recognized  him,  and  he  inquired  my 
name,  which  he  could  have  cared  very  little  about. 
He  replietl,  however,  with  great  courtesy,  and  a.s 
we  went  up- stairs  together,  a  lively  conversation 
began.  W'hen  we  had  finished  our  visit,  I  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  call  on  him — a  permission  I 
did  not  neglect  to  avail  myself  of,  and  I  found  his 
society  more  and  more  attractive.  *  ♦  *  I  in¬ 
formed  him  of  my  various  occupations  and  youth¬ 
ful  hobbies,  among  others,  of  a  collection  of  seals 
of  all  ottr  greater  or  lesser  potentates  and  pow’ers, 
down  to  the  mere  nobles,  and  how  my  knowledge 
of  these  heraldic  symbols  had  often  proved  very 
convenient,  especially  at  the  solemnity  of  the  coro¬ 
nation.  I  spoke  of  these  matters  with  much  .self- 
com])lacency,  but  I  could  not  get  him  to  be  of  my 
opinion,  on  the  contrary,  he  not  only  refused  to 
take  any  interest  in  them  himself,  but  even  made 
them  appear  absurd  and  worthless  in  my  own 
eyes.” 

Tho  operation  to  which  Herder  pro- 
po.sed  now  to  submit  was  an  extremely 
painful  and  troublesome  one,  and  what  was 
worse,  very  uncertain  in  it.s  results.  The 
cause  of  the  inconvenience  he  suffered  was 
an  obliteration  of  tho  lachrymal  duct,  a 
delicate  tube  connecting  the  inner  corner  of 
the  eye  with  the  nasal  cavities,  and  afford¬ 
ing  an  escape  for  the  tears.  The  remedy 
consisted  in  making  an  artificial  passage 
through  tho  bones  of  tho  nose  and  keeping 
open  the  communication,  by  daily  drawing 
a  horse  hair  several  times  through  it. 
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Many  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
efiect  tlic  object,  ami  (locthc  speaks  with 
great  admiration  oi  the  steadiness  and  pa¬ 
tience  wliich  Herder  manifested  under 
these  trials.  He  seems  to  attribute  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  suffering  thus  occa¬ 
sioned,  the  high  decree  of  irritability,  and 
the  fre(|Uontly  bitter  ironical  humor  of 
Herder,  of  Avhich  he  makes  frc(pient  men¬ 
tion,  and  which  is  strikingly  at  variance 
with  the  accounts  of  those  who  knew  him 
at  Kdnigsberg  and  Riga. 

“  During  the  whole  period  of  tliis  surgical  treat¬ 
ment,  I  visited  Herder  daily,  and  remaining  some¬ 
times  whole  days  in  his  company,  soon  accustom¬ 
ed  myself  to  his  scoldings  and  fault-findings,  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  learned  more  truly  to  estimate  his  line 
and  noble  qualities,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and 
profound  views.  *  *  My  relation  with  him  was, 
nevertheless,  not  entirely  pleasant;  lor  hitherto  all 
persons  older  than  myself,  with  whom  I  had  been 
brought  into  association,  had  treated  me  with  much 
kindness,  and  perhaps  even  spoiled  me  a  little  by 
over  complaisance,  but  no  one  need  fancy  he 
would  meet  with  any  such  thing  from  Herder. 

“  Thus,  therefore,  while  on  the  one  hand  I  was 
drawn  irresistibly  towards  him,  on  the  other,  1 
was  constantly  repelled,  and  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  awakened  in  his  society,  which  I  had 
never  cxperienceil  before.  His  conversation, 
whether  he  asked  questions  or  answered  them, 
was  always  deeply  significant,  and  through  him  I 
became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  new  di¬ 
rection  taken  by  German  literature,  and  the  efforts 
now  making  in  it  *  *  •  I  al.so  found  poetry  placed 
by  him  in  quite  a  different  light  from  any  in  which 
I  had  hitherto  regarded  it  The  ancient  Hebrew 
poets,  whose  beauties,  like  his  jiredecessor  Lowlh, 
he  profoundly  appreciated,  the  popular  ballad  po¬ 
etry  of  Alsace,  which  he  urged  us  to  seek  out  and 
collect,  the  poetical  character  of  the  earliest  his¬ 
torical  records,  were  brought  forward  as  proofs 
that  the  art  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  private 
inheritance  of  a  few  relined  and  educated  men,  but 
as  a  gift  bestowed  on  whole  nations,  and  the  world 
at  large.  To  all  this  1  lent  an  eager  car,  and  the  I 
more  I  thirsted  to  receive,  the  more  profuse  was  | 
he  in  giving,  so  that,  as  it  may  well  he  siqipo.sed, 
we  passed  some  most  interesting  hours  together. 

I  continued  with  ardor  the  studies  of  nature  that  I 
had  begun,  and  since  one  always  has  time  enough, 
if  one  employs  it  well,  I  found  I  was  able  to  do 
three  times  as  much  as  I  had  ever  done  before : 
the  abundant  produce  of  these  few  weeks  may  he 
imagined,  when  I  say  that  there  is  nothin;;  which 
Herder  afterwards  executed,  of  which  1  cannot 
trace  the  germ  as  suggesting  itself  during  this 
time  *  *  • 

“  That  Herder’s  attractive  power  was  felt  by 
others  as  well  as  my.«elf,  need  hardly  be  .said,  and 
1  had  occasion  to  rematk  the  great  power  it  exer- 
ci.sed  over  Ji:ng  Stilling  (a  simple  but  pious  enthu¬ 
siast,  whom  some  were  disposed  to  regard  as  little 
inferior  to  an  apostle,  and  other.s  to  treat  almost 
with  contempt,  as  a  narrow  minded  fanatic).  It 


w’as  impossible  not  to  be  interested  in  the  sincere 
upright  endeavors  of  this  man  ;  and  his  readines.s 
to  receive  impressions  could  not  but  invite  the 
frankness  of  those  who  had  anything  to  communi¬ 
cate.  Herder  treated  him  with  more  indulgence 
than  any  of  us ;  and  indeed  his  re-action  seemed 
aUvays  to  stand  in  a  certain  relation  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  upon  him. 

“  Stilling’s  rather  limited  capacity  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  such  thorough  good  will — his  occa¬ 
sional  importunities  by  so  much  gentleness  and 
earnestness,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  ot 
understanding  and  benevolence  to  treat  him  with 
derision.  His  whole  nature  apjieared  to  be  encour¬ 
aged,  .strengthened,  and  exalted  by  the  influence  of 
Herder.” 

After  the  surgical  treatment  wliich  Her¬ 
der  was  undergoing  had  been  ])rolongcd  to  n 
mo.st  ininioderate  time,  it  became  evident 
tliat  the  principal  surgeon  began  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  an¬ 
other  gave  it  as  liis  opinion  that  no  favora¬ 
ble  issue  could  be  hoped  for. 

After  all  this  suffering  and  anxiety,  it 
was  found  that  the  incision  made  in  tb(‘ 
tear-bag  vvould  not  an.swer  the  purpose,  and 
that  it  would  l>c  necessary  to  allow  the 
wound  to  close,  for  fear  of  worse  consequen¬ 
ces.  Alost  fortunate  was  it  for  Herder, 
during  this  period  of  pain  and  su.spense, 
that  lie  was  no  “  bread  scholar,”  as  the  (ler- 
mans  call  it,  but  coubl  find,  in  bis  passion¬ 
ate  devotion  to  study,  the  means  of  rising 
into  a  spliere  inaccessible  to  these  fleshly 
ills,  ylrec  ce/a  on  passe  par  les  inauvais 
Jours^  sans  en  scntir  !c  poidsy  says  one  who 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  test  the  truth 
of  his  theory. 

Herder  seems  to  have  occupied  himself 
at  this  time  cliiefly  with  poetry — Ossiau,  of 
wlioni  he  vvas  a  groat  admirer — Klopstock, 
Sliakspeare,  and  the  Greek  tragic  writers  ; 
rather  a  heterogeneous  a.ssemblagc  our  coun¬ 
trymen  will  think,  but  it  must  be  recollect¬ 
ed  that  this  was  a  period  of  great  excite¬ 
ment  and  fermentation  in  G(;rman  litera¬ 
ture,  when  many  things  were  of  course 
forced  up  beyond  their  natural  level.  Tlu‘ 
enthusiasm  for  the  poetry  of  rude  nations, 
wliich  Herder  was  one  of  the  first  to  awa¬ 
ken,  was  luit  a  natural  re-action  from  tlu‘ 
empty  formality  and  convent ioiiali.sm,  tliat 
had  hitherto  reigned  supreme. 

It  seems  rather  surprising  that  when  at 
length  Jlerder  was  enabled  to  leave  Stras- 
biirg,  be  had  no  thought  of  returning  to 
Riga.  And  althougli  Ids  biography  is  often 
minute  to  tediousm^ss  in  its  details,  it  licre, 
leaves  a  kind  of  hiatus.  In  the  .qo'ing  of 
1771,  he  entered  on  a  new  appoiutiueut,  at 
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a  city  of  who.se  locality  many  of  our  read- 
ors  will,  wo  fear,  not  be  aware.  If  they  will 
look  carefully  along  the  road  westward, 
from  the  city  of  Hanover,  they  will  come  to 
a  sovereign  state  of  Germany,  entitled 
Schaumburg  Lippe.  Its  inhabitants  are 
estimated  at  25,000  ;  it  has  a  public  reve¬ 
nue  of  somewhere  about  17,000/.,  and  a 
standing  army  of  240  men,  which,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  public  liberty,  is  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  German  confederacy  at  large. 
Krom  the  metropolis  of  this  state,  entitled 
lluckeburg.  Herder  had  received,  we  are  not 
told  when,  an  offer  to  be  appointed  Court 
preacher,  Chief  Superintendent  and  Coun¬ 
sellor  of  (’onsistory — and  as  the  offer  \vas 
accompanied  by  an  advance  of  salary,  when 
it  was  gri'atly  needed,  for  the  long  stay  at 
Strasburg  had  brought  his  finances  sadly  in¬ 
to  disorder,  his  acceptance  of  it  was  per¬ 
haps  scarcely  a  matter  of  choice.  In  May, 
1771,  he  left  Strasburg,  to  enter  on  his 
new  office,  expecting  the  warmest  and  kiml- 
est  reception,  but  an  unexpected  cloud  in¬ 
tervened  to  hide  him  from  the  sunshine  of 
princely  favor. 

He  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  had 
no  intention  of  presenting  hiin.'^olf  at  court 
till  the  following  morning,  but  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  he  received  an  unexpt‘ctod  summons 
from  the  autocrat  of  HUcki'burg,  to  come 
immediately  to  the  castle.  In  those  days, 
it  is  known,  all  Kurope  was  held  in  slavish 
subjection  by  barbers  and  hair-dressers — 
and  without  their  assistance  no  man  could 
venture  to  make  his  appearance  in  polished 
society.  Herder  could  not,  without  in¬ 
fringing  all  laws  of  decorum,  permit  him¬ 
self  to  be  seen  by  a  great  man,  until  he  had 
gone  through  the  ceremonies  of  shaving, 
powdering,  &c.  :  an'l^  ther(*f«»re,  sent  in  all 
ha.ste  to  request  the  indispcn.sable  a.«!si.st- 
ance  of  one  of  these  professors.  Hut  there 
was  not  one  to  be  found  ;  the  friscurs  one 
and  all  had  left  their  private  residences,  to 
recreate  themselves  after  the  toils  of  office, 
in  various  societies  of  which,  doubtless, 
they  were  tlie  delight  and  ornament.  Not 
till  nine  o’clock,  a  late  hour  for  Htickeburg, 
could  one  be  found  to  release  the  court 
preaelier  and  counsellor  of  consistory  from 
his  helpless  and  spell-bound  condition  ; 
and  when  at  last  he  was  enabled  to  make 
his  appearance,  as  in  duty  bouiul,  in  full 
puff,  he  found  that,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
delay,  the  friendship  of  the  great  man,  who 
did  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting,  had  sunk  to 
freezing  point. 

4'liis  was  an  unlucky  beginning,  and  in 


the  se(|uel  it  appeared,  that  Herder  being 
grievou.^y  deficient  in  the  “  gifts”  recpiired 
of  a  courtier  could  by  no  means  recover  the 
ground  he  had  lost.  His  attachment  to 
his  pastoral  duties  seems  to  have  been 
counted  among  his  offences ;  it  showed 
surely  a  taste  for  low  company,  when  he 
might  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the 
grand  entree  at  the  castle.  He  would  not 
be  convinced  either  by  his  patron,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  that  “  no  good  ever 
came  of  attempts  at  improvement  and  the 
amelioration  of  society.”  1  he  Count,  who 
w’as  a  kind  of  cross  breed  between  an  old 
feudal  baron  and  a  philosophe  of  the  new¬ 
est  French  pattern,  wished  Herder  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  wholly  to  literature,  and  leave 
that  vulgar  business  of  saving  souls  to  those 
who  could  do  nothing  better  ;  especially, 
tliat  he  .«hould  be  always  at  hand  to  furnish 
him  with  the  luxury  of  sp'mtucUe  conversa¬ 
tion.  This  Herder  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  submit  to,  even  called  it  a  waste  of  time, 
and  in  short  did  not  at  all  answer  the 
count’s  expectations.  He  had  an  unplea¬ 
sant  way,  too,  of  suggesting  reforms  in 
every  departnieut  in  which  he  "was  in  any 
way  concerned.  The  schools  had  fallen 
(juite  to  decay,  and  he  urged  strongly  the 
necessity  of  their  re-organization  ;  but  this 
would  re([uire  money,  and  the  Count  al¬ 
ready  wanted  all,  and  more  than  all  that 
he  could  in  any  way  contrive  to  squeeze 
out  of  his  little  state,  for  he  was  fond  of 
playing  at  soldiers,  and  had  in  particular  a 
certain  fortress  on  tlie  Steinhuder  Lake 
that  was  a  most  expensive  phiytliingto  him. 
Then,  again,  in  the  con.sistorlum.  Herder 
discovered  what  he  called  gross  injustice 
enveloped  in  forms  of  law,  and  was  always 
teasing  about  having  it  redressed  ;  so  that 
altogether  he  did  not  make  himself  by  any 
means  agreeable. 

On  his  side.  Herder  found  his  situation 
anything  but  a  comfortable  one  ;  he  com¬ 
plains  that  he  was  “  a  jiastor  without  a 
flock,  a  superintendent  of  schools  without 
a  school  to  superintend ;  and  a  consi^to- 
rial  counsellor  without  a  consi-^tory.”  His 
best  efforts  were  constantly  thwarted,  on 
ev(Ty  hand  he  encountered  opposition,  and 
his  pulpit,  where  he  spoke  consolation  to 
him.self  as  well  as  to  others,  became  soon 
his  only  place  of  refuge.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
;  that  he  was  temjttcd  to  eommit  matrimony 
with  a  young  lady  as  poor  or  poorer  than 
himself,  and  even  before  he  had  quite  freed 
I  himself  from  the  debt  which  he  had  incurred 
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durin"  his  loner  illness.  J'he  inarriaerc 
proved  to  be  in  every  respect  a  suitable  and 
most  happy  one,  and  a  new  spring  of  joy 
gushed  forth  thence  over  his  life,  refreshing 
and  invigorating  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  calling  forth  all  their  activity. 

“  He  was  now,”  says  his  wife,  in  her  “  Recol¬ 
lections  of  Herder,”  “  wholly  restored  to  his  own 
frank,  kindly  nature,  and  disturbed  by  nothing 
that  happened  without.  He  stood  upon  firm 
ground,  united  heart  and  soul  with  one  who  fully 
harmonized  with  him,  and  whom  he  could  mould 
entirely  to  his  wish.  All  his  hopes,  plans,  and 
aspirations  received  new  life,  and  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  study  with  renewed  ardor. 

“  As  long  ago  as  when  he  was  at  Riga,  he  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  work ‘On  the  Karliest 
Records  of  the  Human  Race,’  and  had  not  only 
collected  all  the  materials,  but  even  written  nearly 
the  whole  of  it.  He  now  took  it  up  again,  en¬ 
tirely  remodelled,  and,  in  fact,  wrote  it  all  over 
more  than  once — his  increased  domestic  happiness 
creating  a  ])ure  exaltation  of  mind,  and  a  glowing 
zeal  for  all  good,  that  raised  him  to  the  summit  of 
insj)iration  for  religiou.s  subjects.  The  work  was 
completed  as  if  in  a  single  breath ;  often  as  early 
as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  wasat  hiswrii- 
ing-table.  They  were  bright,  beautiful  summer 
mornings,  and  his  mood,  though  serious,  was  as 
bright  and  cheerful  as  the  time.  'J'hose  were,  in¬ 
deed,  happy,  never-to-be-forgotten  days.” 

It  was  this  prolific  period  that  produced 
also  the  “  Froven<jal  Letters  to  Preachers,” 
the  “  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,”  the“  Popu¬ 
lar  Ballads  of  all  Nations,”  the  series  of 
“  Sermons  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,”  (  to  hear 
which  the  peasants  of  the  country  round 
u.sed  to  come  flocking  in,  with  their  Bibles 
in  their  hands,  to  verify  the  texts;)  anti 
what  is  generally  esteemed  his  greatest 
work,  the  “  Ideas  towards  a  Philosophy  of 
the  History  of  the  Human  Race,”  although 
many  of  them  were  not  published  till  .some 
time  after.  About  five  years  after  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Herder  at  Biickeburg,  and 
just  when  one  of  the  many  “  little  ditfereii- 
ces”  that  occurred  so  often  between  him 
and  the  Count,  had  interrupted  the  con¬ 
tented  tranquillity  of  his  life,  the  friendship 
of  the  learned  Heine  opened  to  him  new 
and  brighter  prospects  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  to  which  his  wishes  had  long 
pointed,  although  he  had  himself  knowingly 
raised  up  obstacles  to  their  fulfilment,  by 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  attacked 
Schlozer  and  Michaelis  for  the  tendency 
he  perceived  in  their  writings  to  degrade, 
deform,  and  <lesecratc  whatever  was  holy 
in  the  Bible,  or  sublime  in  antiquity. 

An  offer  was,  however,  made  to  appoint 
him  fourth  Professor  of  Tlieology,  and  uni¬ 


versity  preacher,  but  with  the  condition 
that  he  should  first  take  a  degree  as  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  an 
extraordinary  examination  before  the’J'heo- 
logical  Faculty.  These  conditions  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  been  insisted  on  by 
George  HI.  of  Kngland,  to  whom,  as  King 
of  Hanover,  the  pro]»o.'ed  appointment  had 
necessarily  been  .submitted  ;  and  whose 
royal  head  was  haunted  by  suspicion  that 
Herder’s  orthodoxy  was  not  what  musicians 
call  “  up  to  pitch.” 

With  much  reluctance  he  at  length  re- 
solve<l  to  comply  with  these  demands, — 
tempted  a  little,  po.ssiblv,  as  his  family 
was  increasing,  by  the  offer  of  a  sjdendid 
salary  of  700  dollars,  or  about  140/.;  but 
just  when  he  was  prej)aring  to  signify  his 
compliance,  the  interest  of  Goethe  j»re- 
pared  for  him  the  unexpected  honor  of  a 
summons  to  Weimar,  whither,  as  by  irre- 
si.stible  attraction  to  a  common  centre,  all 
the  genius  of  Ciermany  .seemed  at  that  time 
to  be  drawn. 

Had  Herder  regarded  his  sueee.ss  and 
fame  as  an  author,  or  evon  his  own  intel¬ 
lectual  advancement  as  his  chief  concern, 
his  removal  to  Weimar  must  have  afForde<l 
him  unmixed  satisfaction  ;  but  whatever 
value  he  set  on  these  things,  he  had  too 
high  a  .sense  of  duty  not  to  regard  them  as 
entirely  subordinate  to  his  vocation  as  a 
Cdiristian  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  in 
this  fiebl  new  difficulties  awaited  him. 
The  a.speet  of  religious  life  in  (iermany  was 
at  this  period  in  the  highest  degree  dis¬ 
couraging.  The  higher  classes  had  receive*! 
all  the  intellectual  culture  they  jiossessed, 
exclusively  from  the  school  of  Parisian  ]>hi- 
loso])hy,  and  in  renouncing  their  allegiance 
to  what  had  hitherto  been  e.stcemed  vene¬ 
rable  and  .sacred,  they  had  erected  an  id<d 
w’or.diip  of  which  vanity  was  the  sujtrcme 
god;  and  it  w’as  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Ghri.stian  religion,  and  especially  in  the 
narratives  of  the  old  Testament,  that  every 
puny  whipster  found  the  favorite  subject  of 
attack,  on  which  to  exercise  his  .‘^mall  wit. 
The  middle  classes,  le.ss  friv<dous  am! 
vicious,  and  therefore  less  disposed  to  the 
love  of  idle  mischief,  and  infected  with  tlu! 
propensity  to  *lestructiveiicss,”  in  whi*  h 
tliw.se  attacks  often  originated,  were  yet  in¬ 
fluenced  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
same  spirit,  and  inclined  to  reject  as  false 
whatever  couM  not  at  once  be  made  “  level 
to  the  meanest  ca]»acity.” 

The  party  who  regarded  themsid.ve;^ 
and  were  regarded  by  others,  as  the  especial 
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iipholder.s  of  roliijion,  and  dofonderH  of  tlio 
faitli,  undertook  its  defence  witli  weapons 
.'^o  feeldo  and  pointle.'^s,  and  so  ill-a«lapted 
to  the  service  rerjnircd  at  tliat  time,  that 
their  efforts  had  little  other  result  than  that 
of  involvinjT  tlieir  cause  in  the  di.s^raco  of 
their  own  defeat  ;  and  in  the  tone  tliey 
adopted  towards  tlicir  adversaries,  tliey 
often  manifested  rather  tlie  snarlini;  spite  of 
a  dotr  over  ’a  hone,  or  an  Kmilish  squire 
Over  his  uranic-law,  than  Christian  com- 
pas.sion  towards  an  errinjr  brother. 

There  were  some  indeed,  whose  purity  of 
intention  none  could  doubt  ;  but  they  did 
not  to  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  unite  tlie 
wis«lom  of  the  .‘jcrpent,  and  were  no  match 
for  tlieir  quick  and  dexterous  adversaries, 
and  tliere  was  a  small  minority,  whom 
neither  their  simple  pedantry,  nor  the  dark- 
latern  illumination  of  French  jdiilosophy, 
could  .satisfy,  but  these  mo.'Jtly  withdrew’  i 
into  small  private  circles,  and  endeavored 
to  keep  alive,  as  best  they  could,  the  sacred 
flame  which  nevertheless  burns  but  feeldy 
in  so  confined  an  atmosphere. 

A  lar^e  and  influential  party,  includinjr 
an  immense  majority  of  “  Youii"  (Germany,” 
was  made  up  of  enthusiastic  di.sciples  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy  as  it  was  called,  who 
expected  nothin;:  less  from  it,  than  that  it 
should  supersede  not  only  all  other  science, 
but,  moreover,  the  Christian  religion  itself, 
and  the  absurdity  of  whose  expectations 
was  often  only  e<pialled  by  their  arrogance 
and  presumption.  Lastly,  a  new’  school  of 
morals  had  been  established,  the  aesthetic 
.school,  of  w’hich  Weimar  was  the  temple. 
Art  and  Heauty  the  divinities,  and  (loethe 
the  great  High  Prie.st.  Schiller,  who  had 
some  claim  to  the  diirnity,  was  .suspected  of 
backsliding,  of  an  inclination  to  worship 
the  good  ;  not  merely  as  a  means  to  the 
beautiful,  but  for  its  own  sake — a  manifest 
heresy. 

It  was  into  such  a  w’ilderness,  tenanted 
by  such  monsters,  that  Herder  went  forth 
to  preach  Christianity,  in  a  spirit  equally 
remote  from  the  cold  sce])ticisni  that  saps 
the  foundation  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
beautiful,  and  from  the  anxious  and  timid 
temper  that  clings  to  empty  forms,  from 
which  the  .spirit  has  departed,  for  w’ant  of 
faith  in  the  pow’cr  of  the  spirit,  to  clothe 
itself  again  in  such  as  are  new. 

Herder  w’as  received  at  Weimar  very 
graciously  by  the  duke  and  both  duchesses, 
and  cordially  as  an  old  friend  by  Goethe, 
but  by  his  clerical  brethren,  with  an  excess 
of  civility  and  submission,  accompanied  by 


an  air  of  constraint  that  was  somew’hat  re¬ 
pulsive. 

A  day  was  appointed,  about  thri'C  weeks 
after  his  arrival,  for  his  inauguration  ser- 
moil,  but  a  week  before  he  received  a  for¬ 
mal  announcement,  through  the  President  of 
Consistory,  that  what  was  called  the  first 
class  of  his  congregation — that  is  to  say,  pre¬ 
cisely  those  ])ersons  who  were  really  to  form 
his  congregation  as  Chief  Pastor,  had  per¬ 
mission  to  choose  whom  they  jdeased  as  acon- 
fes.««or.  Since  thisrelation  should  have  formed 
the  strongest  tie  between  him  and  his  flock, 
he  regarded  this  step  as  equivalent  to  taking 
them  at  once  from  his  charge.  He  there¬ 
fore  declared,  that  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  as  he  could  not  consider  that  faith 
had  lieen  kept  with  him,  he  niu.st  decline 
the  appointment.  On  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  preceding  the  Sunday  on  w’hich  he 
was  to  preach,  the  difficulty  was  got  over 
by  an  arbitrary  interference  of  the  <lukc  in 
his  favor ;  an  interference  that  soiimls 
somewhat  oddly  in  Knglish  ears  ;  but  the 
effect  ot  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and 
the  re.'ipect  inspired  by  his  character,  .<oon 
made  itself  felt,  and  placed  him  on  a  more 
agreealde  foiling  with  his  congregation,  al¬ 
though  a  great  deal  of  petty  calumny  was 
kej*t  in  cinnilation,  and  continued  to  buzz 
about  him  to  the  la.«t  day  of  his  life.  Be¬ 
fore  his  arrival,  pious  jieople  had  been  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  re])ort  that  he  was  no  Chrii^tiaii, 
or  if  a  Christian,  at  all  events  no  preacher. 
Now  it  was  asserted  to  their  great  scandal, 
that  if  he  could  preach,  he  had  certainly 
been  known  to  go  into  the  pulpit  in  boots 
and  spurs,  or  if  not  actually  into  the  pulpit, 
he  had  been  at  least  seen  to  ride  on  horse¬ 
back  with  them  immediately  after  the  ser¬ 
vice.  In  Berlin  it  was  credibly  reported, 
that  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  gallop¬ 
ing  three  times  round  the  church  at  Wei¬ 
mar,  after  every  sermon !  Enough  to 
make  one’s  hair  stand  on  end. 

The  negligence  and  contempt  W’ith  which 
every  external  observance  of  religion  was 
often  treated  in  these  days,  exteiuh'd  itself 
also  to  all  matters  connected  with  schools 
and  education.  Every  attempt  at  moral 
or  scientific  culture  was  objected  to,  as  un¬ 
natural  and  irrational,  and  nothing  but 
j)hysical  education  regarded  a.'^  really  wor¬ 
thy  the  name.  No  occasion  was  suffered  to 
pa.«JS  of  making  the  .spiritual  office  absurd 
and  ridiculous  ;  and  parallels,  greatly  to 
his  disadvamtage,  were  often  drawn  between 
the  poor  country  ])arson  and  his  sober,  stu¬ 
dious  ways,  and  the  free,  wild  life  of  the 
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soldier  or  huntsman.  No  maxim  was  het-  I  a  short  expedition  two  or  three  siimpter  asses  were 


tor  suited  to  tlio  spirit  of  the  time,  than  sufficient.  If  it  was  more  distant,  over  hill  and 

that  favorite  one  of  Gootl.e:  tliat,  **'«•  ‘“f  'ra»q“.'l  <^o<mUy,  and  under 

God  s  blue  heaven,  then  indeed  the  night  was  a 
“  Recht  hat  jeder  eigene  Karakter ;  busy  one,  and  all  the  pots  and  pans  were  in  re- 

Es  giebt  kein  Unrecht  als  der  VV^iderspruch.”  quisition.  In  the  ducal  kitchen,  there  was  such  a 

boiling,  and  istewing,  and  roastinir,  such  a  slaugh- 
In  whati'ver  sense  it  may  have  been  meant  ter  of  capons,  pigeons,  ami  fowls  of  all  sorts ; 


by  the  poet,  no  sentiment  could  be  more  in  wherever  your  eye  glanced,  there  was  bustle  and 
harmony  with  the  fashionable  moral  code  activity.  Late  as  it  was,  the  ponds  of  the  11m 

_ ...  'll  aI. r _ _ _ t'A _  *1.. 


of  (Jonmiiiv  at  that  lime,  or  hotter  fitted  to  "",f  y.'«W  ‘'‘f*  'I''  f""®*  't-"  l«|-lridKO.s,  the 

rr  1  *1 1  ii,  i.  cellar  its  choicest  wines.  A  party  ol  ladies  and 

anord  a  plausible  excuse  tor  the  ino.st  ,,  •  i  •  ‘  f  i 

1  trptif  ptnpn  nlfpn  mivptl  iti  niprrv’  ttipn  ton  e 


,  n  T  •  gentlemen  often  mixed  in  merry  groups,  then  took 

bouiKiless  licentiousness.  ^  their  way  early  in  the  morning.  The  trees  which 

In  the  Consistory,  Herder  found  his  ec-  peopled  the  deep  solitude  and  were  wont  to  see 
clcsiastical  brethren  clinging  as  for  life  to  only  the  soaring  hawk  poised  above  their  tops,  or 


the  emptiest  and  most  insignificant  matters  the  wild-eyed  deer,  which  even  at  the  door  of  the 
connected  with  the  chnreh  system,  and  hold-  charcoal-burner’s  hut  loiind  a  leafy  sanctuary, 
iim  ti.em  in  .•cnuil  estimation  to  the  most  "-("iJore'l  at  the  joyous  laush,  and  piy  .soiif;  of 
vital  religions  .Inties,  As  tliev  were  hv  no  '!“  these  exj, editions,  drama- 


vital  religions  duties.  As  they  were  by  no 
means  sati.sfied  either  concerning  his  argrec- 
ment  with  them  on  these  points,  or  indeed 


tic  amusements  of  a  greater  or  lesser  kind,  fre¬ 
quently  formed  a  part  of  the  day’s  diversion. 
Trees,  groves,  meadows,  and  brooks,  served  to 


on  the  general  orthodoxy  of  his  creed,  they  form  the  stage.  At  Ellershnrg,  that  delightful 
met  all  his  attempts  at  reform,  either  in  the  wooded  hill,  peopled  with  numerous  herds  of  deer. 


schools  or  the  chnreh,  with  the  mo.st  deter¬ 
mined  opposition,  and  soon  nothing  re- 


ihe  traces  and  boundaries  of  such  forest  theatres 
are  still  vi.sible.  What  merry  scenes  took  jilace 


n..ainc<l  for  him  Vint  to  console  Iiimsclf  with  i"  “  b'-y';’  "1 


the  goodness  of  his  intentions,  and  await 


terprising  spirit  and  joyous  vivacity  of  youlh  ! 
what  a  contrast  was  presented  by  the  calm  regu- 


in  patience  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  dif-  j^r  action  of  nature,  with  the  wild  feats  of  these 
fuse  more  enlightened  views,  and  awaken  a  extempore  plays,  and  how  prettily  the  arrange- 


better  spirit,  both  among  his  colleagues  and  ments  for  them  formed  as  it  were  a  framework 
his  congregation  at  large,  lint  his  ardent  around  them  !”* 

and  sn.sceptible  nature  suffered  deeply  nn-  It  must  he  confessed  there  is  something  cap- 
der  the  disappointment  of  his  most  cher-  tivating  to  the  imagination  in  all  this  ;  hut 
ished  hopes,  and  best  formed  plans  of  im-  if  we  cast  a  glance  from  this  fair  ]>ageant  to 
provement.  Had  it  lain  in  his  character  to  the  moral  and  religions  and  social  condition 
have  been  consolcil  by  any  amount  of  per-  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  its  presentation, 
sonal  distiiudion,  the  attentions  offered  by  we  are  reminded  of  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  ducal  family,  and  by  all  the  distin-  Boccaccio — poetry  and  love,  beauty  and 


guislicd  men  who  glittered  about  this  radi-  revelry  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the  back 
ant  little  court,  might  have  affordeil  him  at  a  fearful  pestilence.  From  this  time  for- 


least  the  means  of  forgetting  it.  Weimer  ward  it  seems  that  the  clouds  begin  to 


was  at  this  time,  as  some  one  said  of  Paris,  gather  over  the  mental  horizon  of  Herder, 
“  le  lieu  du  monde,  ou  on  pourrait  Ic  mieux  never  again  to  be  dispersed,  only,  at  best. 


sc  passer  de  bonlienr,”  and  its  gaiety  had  to  give  way  to  fitful  gleams  of  siin.^bine. 
received  a  fresh  .stimulus  from  the  rejoicings  The  delicacy  of  nervous  temperament  by 


for  the  recent  nuptials  of  the  young  duke,  which  he  had  always  been  characterised, 
Bampiets,  halls,  concerts,  and  theatrical  en-  continually  increased  ;  in  the  midst  of  out- 


tertainnients,  the  thousand  varied  delights  ward  prosperity,  and  in  the  very  bosom  of 
of  refined  and  intellectual  social  inter-  a  home  hallowed  by  the  pure.«t  domestic  af- 
course,  heightened  by  all  the  means  and  feetion,  he  struggled  in  vain  against  an 
appurtenances  of  wealth  and  art,  would  ever-increasing  wearine.ss  of  life.  It  wa.'* 
have  afforded  to  many  an  imaginative  stn-  thought,  with  reason,  that  of  all  external 
dent  an  occasion  and  an  excuse  for  forget-  modes  of  cure,  the  best  chance  was  offered 
fnlne.«s  of  more  serious  duties  and  might  by  change  of  scene,  and  he  was  invited  by 


have  bewildered  and  betrayed  a  mind  less  the  Baron  von  Dalherg  to  accompany  him 


highly  toned  than  that  of  Herder. 


to  Italy,  a  country  which,  from  his  child- 


Olten  did  Berluch  receive  orders  even  at  a  late  Lood,  it  had  been  his  most  cherished  wish 


hour  in  tlie  evening,  to  have  the  sumpter  waggon  , 


or  tuuelling  kitchen  reaiK,  for  that  the  com t  hvirs.  Austin’s  translations  of  the “  Characteristics 
would  start  at  early  dawn  for*the  forest.  If  it  was  of  Goethe.” 
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to  behold.  Yet  amidst  all  the  enjoyment 
it  produced,  we  hear  of  fits  of  sudden,  deep 
dejection,  for  which  there  w’as  no  apparent 
cause.  He  could  not,  like  Cioethe,  forget, 
amid.st  the  enjoyments  of  art,  and  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  literary  powers,  that  he  had 
fallen  upon  evil  days.  Herder  could  not, 
like  him,  build  for  his  soul  a  lofty  palace 
from  whence  it  might  look  down,  serene 
and  undisturbed,  upon  the  sufferings  and 
sorrows  of  humanity,  and  say — 

“  Trust  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 
In  this  great  mansion  that  is  built  for  me, 

So  royal-rich,  and  wide.”** 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  there 
was  the  most  marked  contrast  between 
them. 

Much  as  Herder  delighted  in  soaring  on 
the  wings  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  into 
the  highest  regions  of  the  universe,  he  was 
always  content  to  drop  to  the  lowliest  .spot 
of  earth  where  his  labors  could  be  useful 
to  his  fellows.  At  an  advanced  period  of 
his  life,  and  in  the  full  splendor  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  fame,  we  find  him  voluntarily  under¬ 
taking  the  labor  of  studying  law,  and  mak¬ 
ing  immense  <|uantities  of  extracts  from 
legal  documents,  that  he  might  the  better 
fulfil  the  duties  of  an  office  he  had  under¬ 
taken  ;  and  again,  ten  years  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  greatest  works,  writing  an 
improved  ABC  book  for  the  schools  he 
superintended. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  these  two  great  men,  produced  ef¬ 
fects  that  were  mutually  beneficial.  But 
however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  come  to 
such  a  decision,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Goethe’s  influence  on  the  wdiolo  was  not 
favorable  to  Herder,  and  tln^t  it  acted  often 
rather  as  a  disturbing  force  that  prevented 
his  harmonious  movement  in  his  proper 
sphere.  Most  gladly  would  we  join  in  the 
chorus  of  admiration  and  reverence  which 
has  been  rai.sed  in  honor,  not  merely  of  the 
splendid  intellectual  endowments  of  Goethe, 
but  of  his  moral  character  also.  And  if 
his  umjualifying  admirers,  instead  of  lofty 
but  vague  panegyric,  would  favor  as  some¬ 
times  with  a  reason  for  “  the  faith  tiiat  is  in 
them,”  joyfully,  on  cause  being  shown, 
would  the  present  writer  at  least  exclaim, 
“  Mca  maxima  culpa.”  These  are  days 

*  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  exquisite  poems 
of  Tennyson,  “  The  Palace  of  Art,”  from  which 
these  lines  are  taken,  was  suggested  by  the  life  of 
Goethe.  We  w'ould  gladly  have  transcribed  the 
greater  part  of  it,  but  that  it  seemed  scarcely  fair 
to  enrich  our  pages  thus  with  borrowed  Jewels. 


when  we  can  ill  spare  any  genuine  hero ; 
but  it  would  be  a  basene.ss  merely  to  “  bend 
the  knee  in  worship  of  an  echo,”  and  assist 
in  setting  up  a  false  one  lest  we  ourselves 
should  incur  the  charge  of  a  want  of  capa¬ 
city  to  recognise  his  claims. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  form¬ 
ing  a  correct  estimate  of  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter,  not  merely  of  Goethe,  but  of  any  hu¬ 
man  being  whatever  ;  we  often  commit  er¬ 
rors  enough  in  judging  the  feelings  and 
motives  of  those  even  with  whom  we  are  in 
habits  of  personal  intimacy,  but  we  can  do 
no  more  in  any  ca.se  than  give  our  verdict, 
to  the  best  of  our  belief,  and  according  to 
the  evidence  offered.  We  must  be  content 
with  this,  when  called  on  to  pronounce 
judgment,  not  merely  on  the  fame,  but  on 
the  liberty  and  life  of  a  fellow  creature ; 
and  unless  w’e  should  renounce  once  for  all 
any  right  to  decide  on  the  character  of  any 
historical  person  whatever,  w'e  can  certainly 
exercise  it  with  less  danger  of  mistake  in 
the  case  of  Goethe,  than  in  that  of  almost 
any  other  that  can  come  before  us.  From 
youth  to  age,  he  stood  on  a  pinnacle  of 
splendor,  tlie  observed  of  all  observers — 
who  were  constantly  making  records  of  all 
his  sayings  and  doings,  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 
foundest  admiration  that  inclined  them  to 
keep  in  their  hearts  even  what  they  could 
not  understand,  like  the  sayings  of  an  ora¬ 
cle.  He  himself  has  left  in  his  voluminous 
writings,  and  his  autobiography  and  jour¬ 
nals,  the  amplest  materials  for  judgment — 
and  both  before  and  since  his  death,  folios 
have  been  written  concerning  him.  He  was 
placed  in  the  midst  of  no  adverse  elements, 
liis  strength  was  not  spent  in  struggling  with 
with  conflicting  forces,  and  wearing  itself 
away  in  vain  efforts.  Jn  the  full  sunshine 
of  the  most  uncloudedly  prosperous  life 
that  perhaps  any  being,  great  or  small, 
was  ever  bles.sed  with,  he  could  unfold  all 
the  rich  intellectual  gifts  that  had  been 
bestowed  on  him,  and  suffer  them  to  bring 
forth  their  fiuit  in  due  season,  fearing  no 
cutting  blast  or  chilling  show’cr.  Yet,  after 
all,  we  cannot  avoid  coming,  with  pain  and 
grief,  to  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  own 
early  friends.  “  Look  you,  in  comparison 
with  what  you  might  be  in  the  world,  and  are 
not,  all  that  you  have  written  is,  in  my  eyes, 
mere  dirt.”  The  question  of  the  tendencies 
of  his  writings  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
considered  apart  from  the  influence  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  life ;  and,  doubtless,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  one  who  posesssed  in  so  high  a  de¬ 
gree  the  “  vision  and  the  faculty  divine” — so 
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profound  an  insi^dit  into  truth — so  wonder¬ 
ful  a  power  of  entering  into  alnio.st  every 
variety  of  character  and  condition — should 
never  have  written  anything  that  might 
tend  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  im¬ 
provement  and  happiness ;  hut  we  cannot 
avoid  seeing  that  it  was  a  cause  he  had  lit¬ 
tle,  if  at  all,  at  heart.  We  are  told  that 
“  rc/h//'o«  and  politics  were  a  troublesome 
clement,  from  which  he  always  .stood  aloof,” 
and  that  because  of  the  “  dark  and  confused 
notions  which  the  many  entertained  of  their 
own  condition  and  interests,  the  clear¬ 
sighted  Goethe  would  rather  talk  of  one 
of  Boccaccio’s  tales  than  of  matters  on 
which  the  welfare  of  Europe  was  thought 
to  depend.”  There  is  little,  doubte.ss,  to 
admire  in  party-spirit,  and  the  narrow  one¬ 
sided  views  in  which  it  commonly  originates ; 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  the  bigotry  of 
many  an  honest  hater,  who  sympathises  at 
least  with  a  portion  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
preferable  to  this  dainty  dilettantism,  that, 
aifecting  to  soar  with  lofty  indifference 
above  the  low  game  of  human  life,  throws 
a  cold  blighting  shadow  over  every  generous 
impulse. 

If  the  notions  of  the  many  were  dark 
and  confused,  to  whom  did  it  belong  to 
clear  away  that  darkness  but  to  him  on 
whom  was  bestowed  so  laro:e  a  measure  of 
light  ?  Yet  when  he  condescended  to 
think  of  “  many”  at  all,  we  find  him  often 
enough  playing  before  their  dazzled  sight 
like  a  will-o’-the-wisp,  and  amusing  him¬ 
self  with  the  mistakes  they  fell  into. 

That  the  society  of  Goethe,  whether  or 
not  dangerous  to  Herder’s  internal  peace, 
afforded  him  a  high  intellectual  stimulus, 
there  can  belittle  doubt,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose,  as  it  has  been  stated  by 
the  former,  that  a  great  deal  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  “  Ideas  towards  a  Philosophy 
of  the  history  of  iMan,”  originally  belonged 
to  him,  rather  than  to  Herder.  Its  whole 
plan,  indeed,  that  of  seeking  all  truth  by 
the  examination  of  nature  through  the 
senses,  obviously  proceeded  rather  from 
Goethe,  who,  as  we  hear,  concerned  himself 
but  little  with  ([uestions  concerning  “  mind, 
matter,  God,  immortality,  and  the  like^'^' 
believing  them  foreign  to  his  pursuits,  and 
out  of  the  region  of  experience,  to  which  he 
had  exclusively  devoted  himself.  Herder, 
it  is  said,  was  always  trying  to  grasp  at  the 
idea,  to  hasten  to  the  result,  when  Goethe 
had  scarcely  finished  his  observation  ;  for 
Goethe,  the  pleasure  of  the  observation  was 
often  sufficient ;  Herder  never  regarded  it 


in  any  other  light  than  as  a  means  to  an 
end — a  difference  that  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for  as  much  by  the  differing  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  lives,  as  by  those  of 
mental  constitution.  In  Goethe’s  path 
through  the  world,  “  the  side  the  sun  was  on 
was  all  that  e’er  had  met  his  glances,”  or  it 
has  been,  at  most,  cho<^uered  only  by  a  few 
lijrht  dancing  shadows.  Herder  had  suffer- 
ed  poverty,  privation,  calumny,  the  loss  of 
friends,  of  beloved  children,  and  his  heart 
yearned  to  find  not  merely  the  God  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  a  father  in  Heaven.  It  was  in 
search  of  Him  that  he  would  have  traversed 
the  whole  vast  circle  of  nature,  as  well  as 
of  human  knowledge — the  arts,  law,  lan¬ 
guages,  medicine,  poetry — that  he  might 
reach  the  central  point  where  all  things 
converge.”  The  journey,  even  if  it  could 
ever  lead  to  the  wished-for  goal,  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  too  extensive  for  any  one  man  to  ac¬ 
complish,  but  at  least  Herder  made  magni¬ 
ficent  preparations  for  it. 

In  1790,  Jean  Paul  Richter  arrived  at 
Weimar,  and  his  coming  shed  one  of  the 
last  and  brightest  beams  that  illuminated 
Herder’s  declining  days.  Much  as  the 
two  differed  in  many  points,  they  were  emi¬ 
nently  congenial  in  matters  of  principle 
and  feeling,  especially  in  the  depth,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  all-embracing  universality  of  their 
devotional  sympathies  ;  and,  as  Herder 
himself  said,  Jean  Paul  seemed  to  have 
been  sent  for  his  especial  consolation,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  exposed  to  the  mo.st  painful 
misrepresentations,  and  was  even  shunned 
by  many,  on  account  of  the  political  and 
philosophical  views  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 
in  a  letter  to  Jacobi,  he  says  :  “  Heaven  has 
.sent  me  a  treasure  in  Richter,  that  1  neither 
expected  nor 'de.served.  Every  time  that 
we  are  together,  he  opens  anew  the  trea¬ 
sures  that  the  three  wise  men  brought,  and 
the  star  goes  always  before  him.  1  can  only 
say  that  he  is  all  heart,  all  soul  ;  an  har- 
moneoiLS  tone  in  the  great  golden  harp  of 
humanity,  in  which  there  are  so  man}' 
cracked,  so  many  discordant  strings.’’ 

Caroline  Herder,  in  her  “  Recollections,” 
dwells  with  delight  on  the  remembrance  of 
of  the  evening  hours  in'  which  Jean  Paul 
illuminated  their  family  circle ;  and  he  al¬ 
ways  preferred  coming  when  they  were  alone, 
to  joining  the  society  of  distinguished  per¬ 
sons  who  met  once  a  week  at  their  house. 
The  youthful  vivacity  and  freshness  of 
Richter’s  mind,  his  rich  humor,  fervid  elo- 
{quence,  and  boundless  fertility  of  poetic 
I  fancy,  seemed  to  pour  new  life  into  Herder’s 
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exliaustod  frame,  and  act  as  a  precious 
medicine  on  the  mind  deceased. 

In  1802,  his  health  began  visibly  to  de¬ 
cline,  the  change  manifesting  itself  first  by 
a  failure  of  the  sight,  that  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  liim  to  continue  his  literary  occupa¬ 
tions.  Various  journeys  were  tried  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Kger,  and  other  places  ;  some¬ 
times  with  temporary  success ;  Imt  the 
symptoms  always  returned  after  a  short  in¬ 
terval,  and  his  malady  was  obviously  gain¬ 
ing  ground,  though  it  was  occasionally  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  precisely  from  what  he  was  suf¬ 
fering.  “  Oh!  ”  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  “  if 
some  grand  new  thought  would  come  and 
pierce  my  soul  through  and  through,  1 
should  be  well  in  a  moment.”  But  the 
grand  new  thought  was  to  come  only  when 
the  curtains  of  the  invisible  world  should 
l)e  withdrawn. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  18th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  after  suffering  for  a  short  period  from 
severe  pain  in  the  chest,  he  fell  into  a  gen¬ 
tle  slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke. 
“  Oh  !  grief  and  tears,  which  would  never 
awaken  him,  the  only  one  for  whom  we  liv¬ 
ed — our  guardian  angel,  who  lived  only  for 
us  !  Oh  1  unfathomable  counsels  of  God  ! 
one  day  thou  wilt  make  them  known,  and 
may  that  day  soon  come  !” 

The  day  came  for  Caroline  Herder,  in 
about  two  years  after  she  had  written  these 
words  ;  fortunately  for  her,  she  was  not  des¬ 
tined  to  tread,  for  any  considerable  period, 
that  “  long  road  full  of  pain”  which  remains 
fo  many  who  have  had  to  sustain  earlier  in 
life  an  irreparable  loss. 

As  the  works  of  Herder  amount  to  up¬ 
wards  of  sixty  fair  sized  volumes,  our  read¬ 
ers  will,  we  doubt  not,  willingly  spare  us 
an  enumeration,  which  could  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.  In 
the  immense  range  of  topics,  literary,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  religious,  which  they  embrace 
there  is  scarcely  one  on  which  he  did  not 
shed  some  new  light  and  beauty.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  greater  part  of  them  may  per¬ 
haps  be  better  indicated  by  his  own  favorite 
expression  :  the  culture  of  the  noblcfct, 
jiiost  complete  “  with  its  loftiest 

capacities  for  truth  and  moral  good,  its  sus- 
<^cptibility  to  the  beautiful,  its  kindly  sym¬ 
pathies,  its  holie.st  aspirations,  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  he  never  lost  sight  of.  In  his 
sermons  and  religious  writings  he  did  not 
attempt  so  much  to  teach,  as  to  show  faith  ; 
not  to  prove  religion,  but  to  awaken  the 
sense  of  it ;  to  carry  into  this  often 
empty  and  barren  department  of  literaiture. 


the  rich  stores  of  history,  poetry,  and  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  to  unite  the  purest  religion  with 
the  highest  intellectual  culture,  and  “  bind 
together  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree 
of  life.”  In  three  of  his  early  works,  the 
“  Oldest  Records  of  the  Human  Race,”  the 
“  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,”  and  the  “  Let¬ 
ters  on  the  Study  of  Theology,”  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  general  character  of  his  religious 
views ;  but  as  to  how  far  he  departed 
(though  he  undoubtedly  did  depart)  from 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged,  we  know  not,  and  have 
no  particular  wish  to  inquire.  Idttle  go(Hl 
can  come  of  thus  seeking  to  drag  into  the 
light  of  common  day,  the  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  which  have  their  appropriate  abode  in 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  soul — to  lay 
bare  the  roots  which  are  of  value  only  as 
they  furnish  nourishment  to  blos.soms  and 
fruit. 

Herder  always  expressed  the  greatest 
aversion  for  the  learned  dissections  of  the 
Scriptures,  then  much  in  fashion  with  theo¬ 
logians,  and  urged  his  hearers  to  fly,  as 
they  would  the  plague,  all  disputes  about 
religion  :  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  a  kind,  active,  self-forgetting  life, 
and  to  seek  for  the  church  and  the  kingdom 
of  God,  in  the  invisible  community  of  all 
who  lead  such  a  life,  wherever  they  may  be 
scattered  ;  “  There  to  help  wdiere  no  one 

helps  ;  to  improve  where  no  one  improves  ; 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  humanity,  wherever 
it  lies  imprisoned,  languishing  in  body  or 
in  spirit,  in  things  of  earthly  or  eternal 
life;  that  is,  Chri.stianity.  Wherever  the.se 
good  deeds  blossom,  though  under  snow  and 
thorns,  Christ  will  find  them  and  gather 
them  into  his  harvest.’’ 

As  a  poet,  we  cannot  think  Herder  enti¬ 
tled  to  take  any  very  high  rank.  His  excel¬ 
lent  translations  of  the  “  Cid,”  and  of  popu¬ 
lar  ballads,  the  “Voices  of  the  Nations,” 
will  outlast  his  original  compositions,  writ¬ 
ten  w'ith  a  view  to  one  of  his  favorite  plans, 
the  revival  of  the  church  service  in  all  its 
former  splendor.  They  should  therefore  be 
judged  W’ith  reference  to  the  purpose  for 
wdiich  they  were  intended.  Herder  had 
drawn  much  of  his  critical  as  well  as  his  re¬ 
ligious  faith  from  the  Bible,  which,  with  a 
hymn-book,  had  constituted  during  his 
early  childhood  his  whole  stock  of  litera¬ 
ture.  He  turned  with  distaste  from  the 
decrepitude  of  that  which  was  fashionable 
in  Germany  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and 
of  which,  as  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  it 
has  been  said,  it  was  in  declining  age,  with- 
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out  having  ever  reached  maturity ;  to  the 
youthful  vigor  of  feeling  and  imagination 
manifested  in  the  religion,  the  traditions, 
the  poetry,  and  all  the  golden  glories  of 
the  dawn  of  human  culture  ,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  seeking  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
a  false,  corrupt  and  sophisticated  state,  he 
was  led  into  something  like  an  over  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  advantages  of  the  opposite  con¬ 
dition  of  society. 

“  As  Hamann  had  sought  for  the  individual  man 
of  pure  instinct,  Herder  looked  ever  for  those  pe¬ 
riods  in  the  history  of  nations,  when  reason  has 
not  yet  been  moulded  into  learned  forms,  in  which 
the  keenness  of  sense,  the  quick  sagacity  of  mother 
wit,  lively  invention,  vivid  passion,  acted  together 
with  undivided  force,  subject  to  no  constraint  of 
rule  or  law,  but  kept  in  constant  activity  by  the 
unceasing  demands  of  necessity  and  danger.  He 
considered  tliat  the  age  in  which  he  was  born  had 
wandered  .so  long  in  the  dark  workshops  of  art,  as 
to  be  unwilling  to  see  the  broad  bright  light  which 
had  shone  on  others.  From  their  great  heroic 
deeds  and  master-pieces  of  poetry,  we  had  made, 
he  said,  school  exercises,  and  themes  out  of  which 
children  old  and  young  might  pick  out  .set  phrases 
and  rules.  In  the  ‘  Fragments,’  he  inquires  into 
structure  of  language  among  rude  nations,  and  finds 
in  it  the  best  elements  of  poetry.  He  opposed  the 
prevalent  opinion  in  modern  times  that  a  language 
can  only  be  perfected  ihiough  science  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  considered  it  as  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  poetry  had  exi.sted  before  prose,  and  that  the 
earliest  poets  were  the  be.st.” 

Much  of  this  has  been  since  so  fully  ad- 
mitted,  that  it  sounds  almost  like  a  series 
of  truisms,  hut  it  then  appeared  new  and 
sui-prising,  and  first  gave  occasion  to  the 
distinction  between  the  poetry,  nature,  and 
art,  adopted  by  Schiller,  and  afterwards  so 
widely  diffu.sed. 

One  thing  which  certainly  appears  rather 
surprising  is,  that  the  style  of  Herder’s 
own  poetical  compositions  certainly  resem¬ 
bles  rather  that  of  those  he  wi.shed  to 
banish,  than  of  the  class  wdiich  he  so  zea¬ 
lously  advocated.  We  may,  however,  agree 
to  differ  in  some  measure  concerning  the 
precise  value  of  some  of  his  literary  pro¬ 
ductions — since  none  can  doubt  of  what  is 
of  more  importance,  the  zeal  with  which, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  honorable 
life,  he  consecrated  his  best  powers  to  the 
highest  interests  of  his  race.  The  irrita¬ 
bility  of  temper  which  is  among  the  very 
few  infirmities  with  which  he  can  be  charged, 


manifested  itself  only  in  an  occasional  ex- 
ce.ss  of  indignation  against  the  wrong,  and 
never,  for  a  moment,  led  him  to  swerve  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  right.  If  not  a  poet, 
ho  was  a  passionate  lover  of,  and  an  exqui¬ 
site  critic  in,  poetry  ;  a  profound  scholar, 
whose  learning  ‘‘■hung  about  him,  nut  as  a 
withering  and  strangling  ivy,  but  as  grace¬ 
fully  as  the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  adorning 
him  with  fruit  as  well  as  with  clusters  of 
grapes  a  man  of  va.st  and  various  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  brilliant  conversational 
powers,  who  was  yet  always  willing  to  de¬ 
vote  any  amount  of  time  and  labor  to  the 
driest  details  of  any  business  that  came 
before  him  as  a  duty,  the  minutest  particu¬ 
lars  in  the  management  of  country  schools, 
the  settlement  of  church  accounts,  or  the 
preparation  of  an  A  H  C  book. 

It  has  been  said  that  Herder  will  not  be 
estimated  at  his  true  value  till  “  weighed 
in  the  diamond  scales  of  })Osterity,”  but  if 
this  mean  that  he  is  likely  to  take  a  higher 
})lace  as  a  writer  in  the  estimation  of  a 
future  age  even  than  that  assigned  him  inhis 
own,  we  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with 
the  opinion.  Hut  in  saying  this  we  are  not 
aware  that  we  can  justly  be  considered  to 
hare  uttered  anything  derogatory  to  his 
character  or  genius.  It  is  in  and  for  our 
own  age,  first  of  all,  that  we  are  required 
to  work,  and  there  is  no  reason  surely  why 
it  should  not  be  as  honorable  to  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  on  that  in  which  w^c 
were  born,  as  on  a  more  remote  one. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  ascertaining  what 
a  man  really  !'>,  than  by  in([uiring  what  he 
is  at  home,  and  even  though  many  of  Her¬ 
der’s  sixty  volumes  should  be  consigned  at 
no  remote  period  to  the  dignified  oblivion 
of  the  library  shelves,  though  his  name 
should  be,  perhaps,  but  seldom  pronounced 
by  future  generations,  he  will  not  have 
lived  in  vain.  The  noble  impulse  which 
he  communicated  to  the  literature,  the  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  religion  of  his  country,  will 
not  fail  of  its  efi'ects,  but  give  rise  again  to 
others,  increasing  in  ever-widening  circles. 
His  manful  struggles  against  the  rising  flood 
of  evil,  when  his  name  was  to  many  as  a  bea¬ 
con  light,  will  in  no  wise  lose  their  reward, 
and  the  good  seed  which  he  scattered  in  a 
thousand  desert  places  will  spring  up  and 
blossom  through  eternity. 
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From  Frazt:r’«  Magaziut. 

A  POSrSCRIPT  Ali(.)UT  JOHN  FOSTKK. 

IN  A  NOTE  TO  OLIVER  YORKE. 


Dear  Mr.  Yorkk, —  Voii  remeiuber  the 
letter  in  which  Mr.  William  Hoiieycomh 
urges  the  Spectator  to  return  from  hi.s  ru¬ 
ral  visit  to  that  true  old  English  gentleman 
of  the  eighteenth  eentury,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  He  tells  him  that  his  specula¬ 
tions  begin  to  smell  very  strongly  of  woods 
and  hay,  and  hint.s  a  fear  lest  his  complex¬ 
ion  should  lose  entirely  all  the  engaging 
paleness  of  a  town  life.  Whtni  you  cast 
your  eye  to  the  end  of  this  epistle,  you, 
likewi.se,  may  apprehend  the  infliction  of  a 
green-field  babble, — 1  think  that  compound 
is  quite  in  the  Homeric  spirit,  and  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  coupled  with  Cowper’s 
“  yard-long-tailed,”  of  which  he  was  justly 
proud.  But  you  will  be  deceived ;  al¬ 
though  1  know  Miss  Mitford,  and  have 
picked  geraniums  at  Three  Mile  Cross,  1 
have  nothing  to  say  about  “  our  village.” 
N  ot  that  materials  are  wanting  for  pictures 
by  Wilkie  or  Constable ;  nay,  we  have 
wood-paths  that  Collins  would  love,  and 
oaks  grappled  by  ivy  that  might  grow  up 
by  Crcswick’s  pencil.  1  have  a  curtain  of 
lime-tree  foliage  before  my  window,  quite 
equal  to  the  one  which  Coleridge  celebrated. 
At  this  moment  the  trunk  is  shone  upon  by 
the  softest  sunset  imaginable,  and  all  the 
leaves  twinkle  in  twilight,  that  looks  green 
one  moment,  and  amber-colored  the  next : 

“  Pale  beneath  the  blaze 
Hangs  the  transparent  foliage ;  and  I  watch 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  love  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine.” 

A  little  farther  to  the  cast,  but  close  to 
my  window,  I  have  an  oak,  a  perfect  stu- 

“  Deep  radiance  lies 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurp.s 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now  with  blackest  mass 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  brighter  hue 
Through  the  later  twilight.” 

When  1  lay  down  my  book,  or  grow  wea¬ 
ry  of  watching  the  sunbeams  among  the 
trees,  a  soft,  heathery  field-path  leads  me 
into  the  shadier  stillness  of  the  wood  ;  but 
I  do  not  wander  far,  loving  rather  to 

“  Rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge. 

Seeing  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath.” 
VoL.  X.  No.  I.  3 


At  this  season  rural  sounds  are  few  ;  the 
musical  testival  of  the  woods  has  been  over 
some  time  ;  but  the  robin  jupes  his  sweet 
notes  from  the  low  bushes ;  and,  most 
soothing  and  picturesque  of  all,  as  I  saun¬ 
ter  along,  with  .'scarcely  light  enough  to  cast 
my  shadow,  very  much  abridged,  upon  the 
hedge-row, — 

“  The  last  rook 

Heats  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air. 

Homewards.” 

Every  evening  reminds  me  of  the  happiness 
of  Coleridge’s  epithet  of  creaking^  applied 
to  the  wing  of  this  bird. 

These  an*  only  a  few  of  my  rural  amuse¬ 
ments,  so  that  if  my  communication  has 
none  of  the  country  odor,  it  is  not  from 
any  deficiency  of  subject.  But  1  am  not 
going  to  write  of  out-of-door  scenes,  but  ot 
what  1  have  read  in  them.  Your  account 
of  Fo.ster  was  especially  interesting.  One 
was  not  prepared  to  hear  of  so  large-limbed 
a  genius,  among  the  dwarf-tribes  of  Bap¬ 
tists  ; — it  was  like  looking  on  the  skeleton 
of  some  stern  Megatherium,  arranged  by 
Ow’cn.  Where,  in  those  dry  and  unwhole¬ 
some  pastures,  did  he  find  sufl&cient  food 
for  his  rugged,  but  vigorous  frame  i  that 
fierce  capacity  of  claw  was  designed  for  a 
wider  surface  of  verdure.  How  joyfully  he 
mu.st  have  escaped  from  the  dissenting  pad- 
dock,  to  the  fresh  fields  and  pastui'e  new” 
of  true  literature  and  theology  !  “  Re¬ 

peated  feeling,  on  traversing  various  rural 
scenes,  of  the  multitudinous,  overwhelming 
vastuc.ss  of  the  creation.  What  a  world  of 
imagery,  suggestions,  mysteries  !’’  That 
was  his  own  exclamation,  and  you  have  il¬ 
lustrated  it.  But,  again,  1  say,  how 
strangely  this  creature  of  massive  and  gro¬ 
tesque  formation  must  have  appeared  among 
the  small  persons,  with  whom  it  was  his 
destiny  to  live  and  move  !  How  a  Broad- 
mead  elder,  or  deacon,  would  have  stared 
if  he  had  ascended  an  old  church-tower 
with  Foster,  and  listened  to  his  moralizing  • 

“  Examined  the  decaying  stone- work  ;  thought 
f^in  ol  the  lapse  of  ages;  appearance  of  sedate 
indifference  to  all  things,  which  these  ancient 
structures  wear  to  my  imagination,  which  cannot 
sec  them  long  without  personifying  them.  Tluck- 
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ets  oi  moss  on  the  stone.  Noticed  with  surprise 
a  species  of  vegetation  on  llie  surface  of  plates  of 
iron.  Observed  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure  the 
scar  of  thunder  on  one  of  the  turrets.  Sublime 
and  enviable  olfice,  if  such  there  be,  of  the  angels 
w’ho  wield  the  thunder  and  lightning  !” 

1  have  not  the  slightest  fault  to  find  with 
your  remarks  on  Foster,  so  far  as  they  go  ; 
l)ut  you  will  not  he  disph'ased  to  receive  a 
word  or  two,  by  way  of  P.  S.  to  your  own 
elaborate  performance.  If  you  like  what  I 
have  done,  and  make;  use  of  it,  I  borrow 
the  word.s  of  a  distinguished  person  to  say, 
that  I  don’t  W’ant  any  such  aristocratic  re¬ 
ward  as  a  piece  of  })late,  wdtli  two  griffins 
sprawling  upon  it ;  I  shall  be  contented 
with  two  post-office  orders,  filled  up  to  the 
widest  capacity  of  those  pleasing  forms  of 
correspondence  ;  merely  reminding  you  to 
write  my  Christian  names  (you  know  how 
many)  at  full  length,  in  failure  of  which 
her  majesty’s  representatives  are  inexora¬ 
ble. 

You  recollect  that  the  editor  of  Foster’s 
memoir  has  appended  some  notices  of  him 
as  a  companion,  by  one  who  knew"  him  well, 
Mr.  John  Shepherd.  You  have  referred  to 
these  ;  they  are  not  copious,  but  some  are 
interesting,  as  the  remark  on  Southey,  then 
sinking  in  melancholy  decay.  “No  doubt 
his  mind  was  w"orn  out  by  the  toil  of  build¬ 
ing  up  many  books,  as  if  there  w'asa  want,  a 
famine  of  books.”  Foster  admired  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  Southey’s  wonderful  power  of 
poetic  description,  and  the  idiomatic 
strength  of  his  language,  which  made  the 
reader  exult  in  the  capabilities  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue;  but  he  disapproved  of  the  lau¬ 
reate’s  political  changes,  and  is  reported 
to  have  declined  an  interview  wdien  Southey 
visited  Bristol  for  the  last  time  in  1838. 
Alas !  soon  after  the  night  descended  upon 
the  enchanter,  the  poet  was  no  more ;  the 
limbs  moved,  but  the  intellect  had  perish¬ 
ed,  henceforth  never  to  be  seen  by  the  ad¬ 
miring  eye,  except  in  the  triumphant  pro¬ 
cession  of  critical  applause,  his  cheek  flush¬ 
ing,  like  the  Arvalan  of  his  owm  story, 
beneath  “  the  crimson  canopy.”  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd,  then — whose  allusion  to  Southey  had 
drawn  me  from  the  straight  road — furnishes 
a  very  meagre  account  of  Foster  within¬ 
doors.  He  does  not  give  us  the  man.  This 
want  has  been  in  some  degree  supplied  by 
a  book  recently  published  ;*  not  indeed  of 
much  authority  or  importance,  but  appa¬ 
rently  written  by  a  person  who  wishes  to 

*  Pen-and-ink  Sketchei  of  Poets,  Preachers,  and 
Politiciani. 
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tell  what  he  knows,  and  who  knows  one 
or  tw'o  things  worth  telling  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  as  Goldsmith  says  by  the  lips 
of  his  cogno.scento,  the  portrait  might  have 
been  better,  if  the  painter  had  taken  more 
pains  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  welcome.  It 
has,  moreover,  the  merit  of  being  shorty 
which  the  otherwise  judicious  editor  of  Fos¬ 
ter’s  Correspondence  has  overlooked.  He 
should  have  remembered  the  observation  of 
his  friend,  that  the  subordinate  economy  of 
life  does  not  require  to  be  detailed.  We 
do  not  W’ant  a  chronicle  of  coats.  “  As 
well  might  a  man,  of  whom  1  inquire  the 
dimensions,  the  internal  divisions,  and  the 
use  of  some  remarkable  building,  begin  to 
tell  me  how’  much  wood  was  employed  in 
the  scatfolding,  where  the  mortar  was  pre- 
])ared,  or  how  often  it  rained  while  the 
work  was  proceeding.”  But  here  is  Foster 
himself,  in  pen-and-ink  : — 

“  There  are  two  entrance- ways  to  Broatlmeai 
Chapel,  the  principal  one  in  the  street  from  which 
the  building  takes  its  name,  and  the  other  facing 
St.  James’s  churchyard.  If  any  person  had  taken 
his  stand  near  the  latter  on  any  8unday  morning, 
during  the  palmy  days  of  Hall’s  pastorate,  he 
might  have  seen  apj)roaching,  shortly  before  the 
appointed  hour  for  commencing  the  service,  a  man 
tall,  and  somewhat  stoutly  built,  with  a  very  de¬ 
cided  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  his  chin  half  buried 
in  a  thick  white  cravat,  and  his  figure  sheltered  by 
an  old  and  enormous-sized  green  gingham  um¬ 
brella.  This,  of  course,  supposes  the  weather  to  be 
rainy  ;  but  whether  wet  or  dry,  sunny  or  cloudy, 
whenever  Robert  Hall  was  to  preach,  assuredly 
that  slovenly-looking  man  would  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  bark  door  of  the  Broadmead  meet¬ 
ing-house.  If  you  looked  on  that  jiart  of  his  face 
not  concealed  by  his  hat,  which  nearly  rested  on 
his  eyebrows,  nor  enveloped  in  his  neckerchief, 
you  might  see  a  countenance  of  a  profoundly  med¬ 
itative  cast.  On  he  would  go,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  as  he  a.scended  the 
gallery-stairs,  and  stole  quietly  to  a  secluded  pew, 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  preacher,  which  he  loved, 
because  there  he  was,  to  a  great  degree,  sheltered 
from  observation. 

“  During  the  few  years  which  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  his  death,  he  preached  very  .seldom  in  Bris¬ 
tol  ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  chapel  being 
opened  in  Thrissell  Street,  he  was  with  very  great 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  the  morning 
discourse.  We  went  to  hear  him,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  cha|x*l,  found  it  densely  crowded  in  every 
part,  the  audience  seeming  to  consist  chiefly  of 
clergymen  and  Dis.senling  ministers,  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  e.xtraordinary  talents  of  the  Essay¬ 
ist.  After  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  he  ascended 
the  pulpit ;  and  as  we  were  situated  directly  in 
front  of  him,  we  had  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
observation.  Not  one  of  the  published  portraits 
give  anything  like  an  idea  of  Foster ;  the  one  by 
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Hraiuvhlte  resembles  him  when  he  was  yoimf^er ; 
hut  as  we  saw  him,  we  sliould  not  have  recot;- 
nized  in  it  any  traces  of  the  original.  Mr.  Foster's 
face  was  lari^e,  and  the  features  massive ;  the  fore¬ 
head  was  very  high,  and  pyramidal  in  shape,  being 
broadest  at  its  lower  portion.  His  head  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  very  evident  curly  wig,  which  one  might 
at  a  glance  discover  was  not  of  the  most  fa.'jhiona- 
ble  manufacture.  A  large  pair  of  silver  spectacles, 
with  ciicular  glasses  almost  as  big  as  penny-pieces, 
nearly  concealed  two  dark,  small  eyes,  which 
glistened  brightly  beneath  a  couple  of  shairgy  eye- 
brow.s ;  the  face  \vas  ploughed  with  deep  lines, 
and  the  forehead  furrowed  all  over  with  wrinkles 
of  thought;  around  his  neck  was  a  dingy  white 
cravat,  and  his  coat  was  ill-futing,  and  of  a  rusty 
black.  Altogether  he  was  the  most  slovenly- 
looking  man  we  ever  isaw  in  a  pulpit.  After  he 
had  given  out  his  text  in  a  mumbling,  gurgling, 
husky  noise,  he  commenced  somewhat  in  this 
way :  ‘  Now,  I  dare  say  some  of  you  will  think  1 
am  going  to  preach  a  very  odd  sermon  Irorn  such 
an  odd  text.’  Then  he  went  on,  gradually  enlist¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  wliilst  he  describ¬ 
ed  in  magniticent  language  the  idol  temples  of  the 
F.ast.  Soon  his  congregation  were  wrapped  in 
wonder  and  delight,  as  they  listened  to  his  gor¬ 
geous  descriptions,  and  we  do  not  think  that  one 
individual  present  stirred  hand  or  foot  until  liis 
glowing  discourse  came  to  an  end. 

“  A  friend  from  Sheffield  had  invited  us  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  Mr.  Foster’s  residence.  It  was 
in  the  summer  time,  and  on  a  calm,  bright  evening 
we  drove  up  to  his  door  at  Stapleton.  The  house 
looked  gloomy  outside,  ami  when  we  entered  one 
of  the  front  parlors,  the  deep  shade  caused  by  the 
trees,  and,  we  believe,  a  boundary  wall,  caused 
the  apartment  to  wear  a  sombre  appearance.  On 
the  tables  ami  chairs  lay,  in  admirable  confusion, 
proof  impressions  of  engravings,  and  costly  vol¬ 
umes,  of  a  character  which  jdainly  enough  indi¬ 
cated  the  fine  taste  of  their  possessor.  After  we 
had  been  a  few  minutesin  the  apartment,  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter  entered  it.  He  was,  as  usual,  very  carelessly 
attireil,  wearing  an  old  blue  coat,  with  bright  brass 
buttons,  which  hung  hap^ingbj  alx)ut  his  large 
frame,  and  a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches  and  fop 
boots.  The  old  brown  curly  wig,  and  the  pair  of 
large  circular  spectacles,  aildetl  not  a  little  to  the 
.singularity  of  his  appearance.  His  manners  were 
rather  forbidding,  but  they  formed  no  key  to  his 
character,  which,  it  is  said,  was  characterized  by 
simple  hone>ty  in  his  purposes,  and  straightfor¬ 
wardness  in  liis  movements.  He  invited  us  to  re¬ 
main  and  take  tea,  and  two  ladies  soon  afterwards 
joined  us  His  conversation  was  what  migiu  be 
charact  Tized  as  odd  ;  certainly  it  was  not  brilliant. 
His  eye  was  the  most  piercing,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  Mr.  lieckford,  which  lever  .srw ;  it 
fairly  looked  into  one,  and  there  was  no  escaping 
from  its  .scrutiny.  He  never  smiled,  and  an  inde- 
scriliahle  gloom  .seenidl  to  belong  to  his  character. 
After  tea  he  rose  from  the  table,  and  putting  on  an 
old  grey  frock  coat,  invited  us  to  walk  with  him 
in  his  garden ;  there  a  spirit  of  almost  cheerfulness 
seemed  to  animate  him  ;  every  now  and  then  he 
would  draw  from  his  pocket  a  common  round 
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.snutr  bnx,  gently  tap  its  lid,  and  pause  for  a  while, 
glancing  keenly  over  his  huge  spectacles,  and  ihei- 
giving  utterance  to  some  casual  observation.” 

This  is  pleasing  enough, — almost  warm, 
indeed,  with  a  tinge  of  the  Hoswellian  gos¬ 
sip.  The  same  volume  contains  some  out¬ 
lines  of  Fo.ster’s  most  famous  and  admired 
friend,  Robert  Hall ;  but  most  of  them  are 
venerable  from  their  age  and  labors,  having 
been  copied  from  ])age  to  page,  till  they  arc 
nearly  worn  out.  The  following  is  t»ne  of  tin 
bo.st.  Hall’s  mouth  was  prodigious,  and 
he  w’as  conscious  of  the  pieciiliarity.  Lpor 
one  occasion  a  minister,  in  the  course  of 
family  prayers,  besought  the  Lord  to  opei. 
the  mouth  of  Hall  wider  than  ever,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  sermon  he  was  going  to  preach. 
When  they  ro.«e  from  their  knees.  Hall  said., 
“  Well,  .'^ir,  why  did  you  pray  that  my 
mouth  might  be  opened  wider  .'  It  could’ni. 
w'ell  be  done,  sir,  unless  it  was  slit  frolic 
ear  to  ear  !” 

Hall  and  F'ostcr  are  the  two  elevations 
I  on  the  dead  level  of  J^aptist  dissent.  Fos- 
I  ter  always  acV^^owledged  Hall’s  supremacy 
in  the  pulpif  with  generous  self-abandon¬ 
ment.  When  he  was  appointed  to  the  pas¬ 
toral  charge  of  Hroadmead,  Fo.ster  imme¬ 
diately  relin((uished  his  own  w’eek-day  lec¬ 
ture.  ”  -^ow  Jupiter  is  come,  I  can  try  it. 
no  mere.”  But  in  all  the  beauties  of  in¬ 
tellectual  taste,  and  especially  in  a  vivid 
sense  of  nature,  we  look  upon  F'oster  as  im¬ 
measurably  superior  to  Hall,  who  might, 
complain  of  Cambridge  and  its  treeless 
,  scenery,  but  wlio  never  describes  nature 
w’ith  the  tine  instinct  of  poetic  feeling.  His 
I  images  have  a  manufacture«l  look.  Thu.^' 
speaking  of  infidelity,  “  Sudden  in  its  rise 
and  inipotiious  in  its  progress,  it  resemble.^ 
a  mountain-torrent,  which  is  loud,  tilthy, 
and  desolating  ;  but  being  fed  by  no  y)eren- 
;  nial  spring,  is  soon  drained  off  and  disap- 
i  pear.s.”  Who  does  not  perceive  tliat  the 
!  second  epithet  is  out  of  its  place  }  Com¬ 
pare  with  it  a  casual  remark  of  Foster,  sug¬ 
gested  also  Ity  observation  of  nature  :  “  1 
j  wish  a  character  as  decisive  as  that  of  a. 
lion  or  a  tiger,  and  an  impetus  towards  the 
important  object  of  my  choice  as  forcible 
as  tlieirs  towards  prey  and  ho.stility  ;  wish 
to  have  an  extensive  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  a  soul  which  can  mingle  witl> 
every  element  in  every  form  ;  which,  like 
the  .^^olian  harp,  arrests  even  the  vagrant 
wind.s,  and  makes  them  music.” 

I  think,  also,  that  while  Hall  combhtv." 
more,  Foster  invents  more  ;  he  seems  to 
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have  possscssed,  in  a  rare  decree,  the  power 
he  ascribed  to  some  unknown  preaclier,  of 
tumbling  down  massy  fragments  of  origin¬ 
ality,  that  not  only  made  the  stagnant 
stream  of  men’s  thoughts  to  foam  and  flash, 
but  crushed  many  croc])ing  things — small 
buzzing  objections,  slimy  worldlines.scs — in 
their  way.  Hall  shines,  Foster  glows;  one 
has  a  wider  surface  of  lustre,  the  other 
fiercer  blazes  in  the  mist  of  blackness  and 
smoke.  The  li<rht  of  Foster,  if  we  mav  so 
speak,  seems  to  come  from  a  remoter  fkune. 
He  has  pointed  out  the  difference  in  his 
friend :  He  was  less  given  than  other 

men  of  genius  to  visionary  modes  of  thought; 
musings  exempt  from  all  regulation  ;  that 
fascination  of  the  my.sterious,  captivating 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  eluding  ;  that 
fearful  adventuring  on  the  dark,  the  un¬ 
known,  the  awful  ;  those  thoughts  that  uuui- 
der  through  eternitii.'’^  Hall  was  satisfied 

FOSTER. 

“  A  large  portion  of  what  he  is  accustomed  to 
see  presents  itself  to  him  in  the  character  of  bou.id- 
ary  and  prohibition  ;  on  every  hand  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  warn  him  what  he  muit  not  do.  There 
are  high  walls,  and  gates,  and  feices,  and  brinks 
of  torrents,  and  precipices  ;  in  shor.,  an  order  of 
things  on  all  sides,  signilying  to  hin,  %vith  more 
or  less  of  menace.  Thus  far  and  no  faither.  And 
he  is,  in  a  general  way,  obsequious  to  thuarrange- 
ment.  We  do  not  ordinarily  expect  to  %ee  him 
carelessly  transgressing  the  most  decided  of  \hc  ar¬ 
tificial  boundaries,  or  daring  across  those  drewlful 
ones  of  nature.  But  nearly  destitute  of  the  facul¬ 
ty  to  perceive  (as  in  coming  in  contact  with  soit*- 
ihing  charged  with  the  element  of  lightning)  the 
awful  interceptive  lines  of  the  other  arrangement 
which  he  is  in  the  midst  of,  as  a  subject  of  the 
laws  of  God,  we  see  with  what  insensibility  he. 
can  pass  through  those  prohibitory  significaiioiis 
of  the  Almighty  will,  which  are  to  devout  men  as 
lines  streaming  with  an  intinitely  more  formidable 
than  material  fire.  And  if  we  look  into  his  future 
course,  proceeding  under  so  fatal  a  deficiency,  the 
consequence  foreseen  is,  that  those  lines  of  divine 
interdiction  which  he  has  not  conscience  to  jier- 
ceive  as  meant  to  deter  him,  he  will  seem  as  if  he 
had  acquired,  through  a  perverted  will,  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  in  another  quality,  as  temptations  to  attract 
him.” — On  Popular  Ignorance,  p.  ii:.,  Idlli  edi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  observations  of  Foster,  so  confus¬ 
ed  and  difficult,  the  presiding  thought  is 
noble ;  but  it  is  almost  eclipsed  ;  only  a 
faint  and  turbid  gleam  breaks  out  along  the  I 
chain  of  argument,  strong  enough  to  dazzle, 
but  not  steady  enough  to  assist  tho  eye. 
In  Hall,  on  the  contrary,  every  word  is 
clear  and  intelligible  ;  the  fire  of  thought, 
instead  of  emitting  occasional  flashes  of  in¬ 
tense  heat,  difiuses  a  mild  and  ag^'^eable 


with  pointing  out  the  hurning  wmlls  of 
space,  Foster  wms  peiqietually  striving  to 
overleap  them.  In  one  respect  Hall  dis¬ 
tanced  competition, — in  the  artistic  accom¬ 
plishments  of  literature  ;  he  had  intuitive¬ 
ly  what  his  friend  rarely  obtained  without 
painful  labor — a  graceful  harmonij  of  style. 
His  words  fall  iuto  their  places  without 
drill.  In  Foster  there  is  a  constant  bustle 
and  waver  of  the  lino  ;  it  seems  as  if  a 
dozen  giants  were  driving  to  the  front,  and 
could  not  find  places  when  they  reached  it. 
His  conceptions  arc  often  surprisingly  vivid 
and  original ;  but  his  hand  does  not  second 
his  imagination.  \Vc  think  of  Milton  the 
poet,  staggering  and  stammering  into  the 
pamphleteer.  An  obvious  parallel  occurs 
in  the  remarks  of  Hall  and  Foster  on  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  lower  classes. 
Read  the  following  passages  : — 

Hall. 

“These  are  the  only  expedients  that  c.an  be 
adopted,  for  forming  a  sound  and  virtuous  popu¬ 
lace;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  figure  by 
which  society  is  compaicd  to  a  pyramid,  it  is  on 
them  its  stability  chiefly  dejiends;  the  elaborate  or- 
namcnl  at  the  top  will  be  a  wretched  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  want  of  solidity  in  the  lower  part  of 
tl.e  structure.  These  arc  not  the  times  in  which 
it  is  safe  for  a  nation  to  repose  on  the  lap  of  igno¬ 
rance.  If  there  ever  was  a  season  when  public 
tranquillity  was  ensured  by  the  absence  of  know¬ 
ledge,  that  season  is  past.  'J'lie  convulsed  slate  of 
the  world  will  not  permit  unthinking  stupidity  to 
sleep,  without  being  appalkd  by  phantoms,  and 
shaken  by  terrors,  to  which  reason,  which  defines 
her  objects  ami  limits  her  apprehension,  by  the 
reality  of  things,  is  a  stranger.  Everything  in  the 
condition  of  inankiml  announces  the  approach  of 
some  great  crisis,  for  wliich  nothing  can  prepare 
us  but  the  diliusion  of  knowledge,  jirobity,  and  the 
Far  of  the  Lord.  While  the  world  is  impelled 
with  such  violence  in  ol^piosite  directions;  while  a 
spirii  of  giddiness  and  levolt  is  shed  upon  the  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  seeds  of  mutation  are  so  thickly 
sown,  the  Improvement  of  the  people  will  he  our 
grand  security  ;  in  the  neglect  of  which  the  polite¬ 
ness,  the  refinement,  and  the  knowledge  accumu¬ 
lated  ill  the  higher  orders,  weak  and  unprotected, 
will  be  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  and  jierish 
like  a  garland  in  the  grasp  of  pcqmiar  fury.” — Ad- 
vanlagcs  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  CVnsse.s. 

light.  You  read  one;  you  work  out  the 
other.  Some  of  this  abruptness  of  expres¬ 
sion  I  cannot  but  think  that  Foster  caught 
from  the  prose  of  Milton,  of  which  hewasevi- 
(lently  a  diligent  student.  This  you  will  read¬ 
ily  see  by  sufieriiig  me  to  reprint  a  little  quo¬ 
tation  given  in  your  August  number,  and  to 
contrast  it  with  a  passage  from  Milton  in  an 
opposite  column  : — 
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FOSTER.  MILTON. 

Ihe  Energy  of  Youth.  The  Same. 

“  How  precious  a  thing  is  youthful  energy,  if  “  The  pious  and  just  honoring  of  ourselves  may 
only  it  could  be  preserved  entirely, — englohed,  as  be  thought  the  radical  moisture  and  fountain-heail, 
it  were,  within  the  bo.som  of  the  young  adventurer,  from  whence  eveiy  laudable  and  worthventerprize 
till  he  can  come  and  offer  it  forth  a  sacreil  emana-  issues  forth  ;  and  although  I  have  given  it  the 
tion  in  yonder  temple  of  truth  and  virtue  !  l>ut,  name  of  a  liijuid  thing,  yet  it  is  not  incontinent  to 
alas !  all  along  as  he  goes  towards  it,  he  advances  bound  itself  as  liquid  things  are,  but  hath  in  it  a 
through  an  avenue  formed  by  a  long  line  of  most  restraining  and  ])oweifnl  abstinence  to  start 
tempters  and  demons  on  each  side,  all  prompt  to  back,  and  globe  itself  upward  from  the  mixture  of 
touch  him  with  their  conductors,  and  draw  this  every  ungenerous  and  unbeseeming  motion,  or  any 
divine  electric  element  with  which  he  is  charged  soil  wherewith  it  may  peril  to  stain  itself.” — ()J 


away. 

FTero  one  word  whi.spers  the  name  of  the 
garden  from  whence  the  balmy  spoil  was 
taken  ;  the  image  of  youth  (jlohimj  itself 
upward  from  every  impurity  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  was  scarcely  likely  to  arise 
to  two  different  minds.  Doubtless,  l'\).ster 
brought  away  something  from  Milton  ex¬ 
cept  his  har.shne.ss  and  obscurity.  Who 
could  linger  long  amid  that  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture  of  style,  without  feeling  a  solemn 
.■'hade  gather  over  the  thoughts  .'  There 
everything  is  huge,  sombre,  and  often  re¬ 
pulsive.  Fierce  republicanisms  lie  embalm¬ 
ed  beneath  those  lowering  pyramids  (»f 
words  ;  grotesque  mummies,  with  which  so 
many  precious  jewels  of  fancy  are  entomb¬ 
ed  ;  rich  rewards  to  the  patient  explorer 
among  the  burial-places  of  departed  kings  ! 

You  might,  if  your  inclination  ha«l  led 
you  in  that  direction,  have  pointe<l  out  .sev¬ 
eral  heads  of  comparison  between  Coleridge 
and  Fo.ster.  d'he  preacher  saw  the  poet  at 
Bristol,  a  city  which  Southey  called  the 
most  ancient,  most  beautiful,  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  in  England.  Certainly  its  vener¬ 
able  streets  have  witne.ssed  a  strange  con- 
Huence  of  bright  streams  of  genius.  'I'lierc 
Chatterton  forged  u])on  anticjuity,  and  We.s- 
ley  founded  Methodism,  and  Hall  illumi¬ 
nated  Nonconformism,  and  Coleridge  talked 
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as  never  man  talked  in  this  cold  nineteenth 
century,  and  Southey  himself  saw  visions 
and  dreamed  dreams.  Nor  should  Foster 
be  forgotten  among  those  liorses  of  the  sun, 
who  have  run  their  race  upon  eartli.  No 
man  laiuled  more  earnestly  the  old  man 
eloquent ;  his  mind  of  vast  comprehension 
and  minute  perception  ;  ojjulent  in  multi¬ 
farious  knowledge  ;  sympathetic  with  eve¬ 
rything  pure  and  sublime  ;  yet  having  the 
splendor  of  his  genius  clouded  over  by  a 
malignant  spell,  that  embittered  his  life 
ami  wounded  his  reputation.  Foster,  per¬ 
haps,  did  not  recognize  his  own  resemblance 
to  Coleridge  ;  but  it  may  be  trace<l  in  his 
mode  of  expression,  as  well  as  of  thought. 
He  wanted  Addison  to  do  for  his  e.^says 
what  Hume  or  Stewart  would  have  perform¬ 
ed  for  the  philosophy  of  his  contemporary. 
But  the  chief  likene.'^s  is  seen  in  the  wild 
and  unearthly  tendencies  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  passion  which  Johnson  repre¬ 
hends  in  Collins,  of  slumbering  by  Klysian 
w'ater-falls,  or  gazing  upon  magic  palaces. 
Compare  Fo.ster’s  reflections  on  reading 
some  pas.'iages  of  Paradise  Lost.,  with  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  hymn  before  sunri.se  in  the  vale  of 
Chamouni.  Is  not  the  .>amc  poetic  charac¬ 
ter  discernihle  in  botli  .' 


FOSTER. 

“  I  have  been  reading  some  of  Milton’s  amazing 
descriptions  of  spirits,  of  their  manner  of  life,  their 
j)owers,  their  boundless  liberty,  and  the  scenes 
which  they  inhabit  or  traverse ;  and  my  wonted 
enthusiasm  kindled  high.  1  almost  wished  for 
death,  and  considered  with  great  admiration  what 
that  life  and  what  those  strange  regions  really 
were,  into  which  death  will  turn  the  spirit  free.  I 
cannot  wonder,  and  can  ea.sily  pardon,  that  this 
inten.se  and  sublime  curiosity  has  sometimes  de¬ 
molished  the  corporeal  pri.son,  by  plunging  it  from 
a  precipice,  or  into  the  sea.  Milton’s  description 
of  Uriel  and  the  Sun  revived  the  idea  which  I  have 
l^efore  indulged  as  an  imagination  of  sublime  lu.x- 
ury,  of  committing  myself  to  the  liquid  element 


COLERIDGE. 

“  But  thou,  most  awful  Form  ! 

Risest  from  forth  thy  .sea  of  pines. 

How  silently  !  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 

An  ebon  ma.s.^, — methinks  thou  pierce.st  it 
As  with  a  wedge  !  But  when  1  look  again. 

It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 

()  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazed  u|)On  thee, 
d'Hl  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Did.'it  vanish  from  my  thought ;  entranced  in 
prayer, 

I  worshipped  the  Invisible  aione  ! 
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♦^supposing  some  part  of  the  sun  a  liquid  lire),  of  Vet  like  some  sweet,  heguiling  melody, 

rising  on  its  swells.  Hashing  on  its  surge<,  darling  So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  ii.st’ning  to  it, 

upwards  a  thousand  leagues,  and  then  failing  again  Thou  the  meanwhile  wast  blending  with  my 
fearless  into  the  fervent  ocean.”  thought, — 

Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy  ; 

Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 

Into  the  mighty  vision  pas.sing, — then, 

As  in  her  natural  form,  swell’ll  vast  to  heaven  !” 

Tin;  most  im]>k‘a.siiig  feature  in  Fo.stcr’.s  spell ;  ami  in  reading  some  of  his  coarse  iu- 
•haracter  is  the  venomous  rancor  with  which  vectivc.s,  we  call  to  mind  his  own  words, 
he  always  speaks  and  thinks  of  the  Church  and  feel  that  his 


and  her  economy ;  and  it  is  curious  to  ; 
mark  the  tran.sforming  influence  of  his  reli-  1 
gious  prejudices  ujmn  his  taste.  The  fine  j 
•  jualities  of  genius  become  inflamed  into  | 
bloated  and  animal  vulgarity,  under  the  j 
Circe  of  Dissent.  Hven  the  majestic  man-  I 
liood  of  Milton’s  intellect  yielded  to  the  ! 


“  Genius  has  lost 
The  divine  property  ot  her  first  being.” 

Believe  me,  iVlr.  Yorkc, 

Your  friend  and  admirer, 

M.  A. 

Rose  Hermitage,  Berks, 

Sept.  15,  1846. 
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ibioFESsoR  vSchlossor  enjoys  a  European 
reputation,  and  his  history,  we  are  told  has 
*‘xcited  great  attention  on  the  Continent. 
It  has  already  appeared  in  a  French  and 
Dutch  translation.  The  author  exhibits 
throughout  a  deep  and  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  his  subject,  unfolds  many  new 
views,  and  draws  his  general  conclusions, 
in  a  manner  indicative  of  a  man  of  sense 
and  a  true  philosopher.  The  theme  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  interesting  one.  Scarcely  any 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world  affords 
such  scope  for  deep  contemplation  as  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  emphatically 
an  age  of  transition,  “  sometimes  gradual 
and  peaceful,  and  sometimes  rapid  and 
revolutionary,  from  the  still  lingering 
usages  and  institutions  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  the  full  light  and  liberty  of  the  present 
lay.  The  progress  is  continuous  in  our  own 
century,  notwith.standing  occasional  draw¬ 
backs,  pointing  onward  to  a  period  of  still 
freer  institut’ons,  of  greatly  increased 
knowledge,  of  higher  degrees  of  mental  re- 
linement  and  moral  culture.” 

This  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 


more  useful  and  important,  inasmuch  as  the 
author  stands  aloof  from  the  two  great 
parties  which  almost  share  between  them, 
the  literary  world  in  Germany.  Hence 
his  opinions  are  likely  to  be  the  more 
straightforwaril,  and  uttered  with  the 
greater  freedom.  He  treats  literature,  for 
the  most  part,  only  as  it  bears  upon  life  and 
morals,  and  the  English  more  inciilentally 
(though  by  the  by,  sometimes  a  little  too 
severely,  we  think),  than  the  French  or 
German.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of 
authors  for  discussion,  ho  pursues  a  jdan 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  imitate,  only 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in  the  few  pages 
to  which  we  arc  limited — He  selects  such 
authors  only  as  at  once  indicated  a  great 
change  in  the  modes  of  thought  ainl  mor¬ 
als  of  the  people,  and  exercised  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  in  promoting  and  confirming 
that  change.  His  great  object,  we  arc  in¬ 
formed,  and  as  we  soon  discover,  is  to  draw 
a  true  picture  of  the  moral  and  social  con¬ 
dition  of  the  age,  and  to  show  in  what 
re.spects  and  through  what  instrumentality 
the  men  and  the  literature  of  one  country. 
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acted  upon  and  aflFocted  those  of  another. 

As  respects  his  treatment  of  Knglish  lite¬ 
rature,  “  the  novelty  and  interest  consist, 
especially  in  the  new  results  which  arc  de¬ 
duced,  in  the  new  connections  which  are 
pointed  out,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  literature  of  Knixland  is  shown  to  have 
been  derived  from  that  of  France,  and  the 
effect,  which,  in  its  turn,  it  produced  both 
in  France  and  in  Germany, — effects  which 
arc  still,  not  only  visible,  but  which  char¬ 
acterise  the  whole  prevailing  literature  of 
Kurope.” 

The  attentive  student  of  history  will  not 
have  failed  to  observe  that  as  there  are  two 
essentially  distinct  clas.ses  of  the  human 
family,  when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  civilization,  so  there  will 
necessarily  be  a  real  difference  between  the 
history  of  nations,  which  maybe  said  to  be 
stationary,  and  that  of  those  which  are 
progressive,  that  is,  between  the  history  of 
the  oriental  nations,  such  as  China,  Japan, 
India,  ancient  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the 
early  times  of  the  (»reeks  and  Romans,  and 
that  of  the  Western  States,  coming  under 
the  denomination  of  modern  history.  Of 
course  the.se  two  different  species  of  history 
require  a  different  method  of  treatiiient. 
At  first  view,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
middle  ages,  inasmuch  as  the  principles  in¬ 
herent  in  the  political  and  social  arrange¬ 
ments  of  a  stationary  state,  retained  their 
ascendency  in  Europe  till  towards  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  might  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  employed  for  that  of  the 
primitive  ages  and  of  the  East,  did  it  not 
appear,  that,  in  the  fixed  and  benumbed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  middle  ages,  there  was  a 
secret  strivinir  after  progress,  of  which  no 
trace  is  exhibited  in  the  East.  In  both,  the 
infiuence  of  the  priesthood  served  to  hold 
the  state  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
in  a  condition  of  non-progression.  On  this 
general  principle,  the  history  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  demands  a  continual  reference 
to  those  considerations  and  circumstances, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  it,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  mutual  relation  existing 
between  the  internal  culture  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  political  changes  of  the  people  and 
kingdoms  of  Europe;  otherwise,  all  notions 
of  the  relation  of  our  times  to  antiquity 
and  to  the  middle  ages,  must  remain  im¬ 
perfect  and  distorted.  His  e.ssential  point 
our  author  keeps  carefully  in  view,  while  he 
traces  the  course  of  the  moral  and  literary 
history  of  Europe,  during  the  period  he  has 
undertaken  to  treat  of. 


In  the  present  work  Schlosser  confines 
himself  to  the  literature  and  philosophy, 
(only  incidentally  introducing  the  political 
arrangements),  of  the  Engli.sh,  French, 
and  Germans ;  but  recommends,  in  order 
that  we  may  fully  comprehend  these  sub¬ 
jects  from  their  origin,  to  fix  our  attention 
fir.^t  exclusively  upon  Italy  ;  because  it  was 
there  that  the  (German  nations  which  had 
destroyed  the  Roman  F'mpire,  first  shook 
themselves  free  from  their  prejudices,  and 
from  the  fetters  of  the  hicrarcliy.  It  was 
their  proximity  to  Rome  that  contributed 
in  so  great  a  measure,  to  open  their  eyes. 
Hence,  a  general  change  had  been  j)rogress- 
ive  in  Italy  since  the  twelfth  century,  and 
and  the  movement  continued  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sixteenth. 

“  In  reference  to  modern  history,”  he  observes, 

“  we  start  I'roin  the  principle,  that  the  literature  of 
Italy  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  middle  ages  con¬ 
tained  in  itself,  mi.xed  in  chaotic  confusion,  all  the 
different  elements  of  modern  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  of  modern  politics.  We  there  find  the 
Byzantine  garnish,  together  with  the  remains  of 
classical  antiquity,  the  new  Eastern,  or  Arabic, 
along  with  the  ancient  Orientalism  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  that  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  with  Christianiiy  in  general ;  and  still 
further  the  Northern.  German,  Celtic,  and  its  va¬ 
rious  transformations  in  the  poetry  and  the  tradi¬ 
tions  o  the  old  (Gaulish  dialects  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  of  the  Bretons  and  Normans,  as  well  as 
of  the  Catalonians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pro¬ 
vence.  About  the  same  time  the  chaos  of  these 
sometimes  mutually  attracting,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
pelling,  materials  began  to  resolve  itself,  and 
all  assumed  a  new  modern  form,  re.sembling  the 
classical,  when  the  morlern  theories  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  constitutions,  government,  jxdice,  and 
political  economy  were  formed  in  Italy.” 

After  the  time  of  Dante,  when  the 
Italian  language  was  perfected,  literature 
assumed  a  form  regulated  according  to 
classical  rules  ;  and  we  find  in  the  Italian 
cities  in  the  fifteenth  century,  numerous 
court  poets,  rhetorician.^,  masters  of  the 
structure  of  language,  and  elegant  Latinists, 
and  academies  serviiur  as  means  to  form 
the  ba.sis  of  permanent  soeieti-  s.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  French  monarchs  en¬ 
deavored  to  force  themselves  among  the 
Italian  princes,  and  sought  to  give  the  same 
splendor  to  their  city  of  Paris,  which  the 
arts  and  the  study  of  classical  literature 
had  already  conferred  upon  the  Italian  capi¬ 
tals.  Henceforward  the  new  Italian  civi¬ 
lization  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  proga- 
gation  and  diffu.sion  to  the  French. 

1  In  the  second  .section  of  his  Introduction, 
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iu  which  the  literature  of  Europe  till  the 
cud  of  the  seventeenth  ■  century  is  cusorily 
treated,  Schlosser  adverts  to  the  new  (’hris- 
tian  life  and  literature  which  were  first 
formed  among  the  Spaniards,  and  traces 
their  influence  upon  the  literature  of 
fhance  and  England,  as  well  as  the  course 
which  Spanish  civilization  took  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  that  of  Italy.  Speakiiiir  of 
the  latter  he  remarks,  that  “  tactics,  strat¬ 
egy,  trade  upon  a  grand  scale,  banking, 
exchange  and  its  laws,  manufactures,  in¬ 
dustry  in  its  great  branches,  political  econ¬ 
omy,  police  and  political  investigations,  as 
the  terminology  employed  in  these  subjects 
denote,  all  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century.” 
d'he  freer  tendency  of  this  im  ntal  culture 
and  civilization,  in  religious  as  well  as  in 
civil  things,  reached  Germany  at  a  some¬ 
what  later  period,  through  France.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  rapid  retro- 
gradation  took  place,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  the  Thirty  Years  War 
threw  back  German  mental  improvement 
and  cultivation  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 
Precisely  at  this  time,  wlien  Germany  was 
falling  back  into  the  condition  of  the  mid- 
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die  ages,  that  literature  was  developed  in 
H  ranee,  which  had  been  brought  over  the 
Alps  by  Francis  the  I'irst,  and  which  was 
adapted  to  the  now  form  whicli  had  been 
given  to  the  French  state  under  Richelieu 
and  Alazarin.  It  was  the  schools  of  Jie- 
formed  institutions,  which,  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  France  by  I.ouis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  in  1G81,  brought  the  light  of  the 
new  studies,  but  together  witii  a  purely 
French  or  monarchical  court  life,  into  Hol¬ 
land,  (Germany,  and  other  districts  of  the 
north  of  Europe. 

The  entirely  new  literature  which  arose 
in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Four¬ 


teenth,  tound  its  way  into  the  circles  of  the 
Englisli  aristocracy  under  C’harles  the 
Second,  and  in  a  short  time  became  pre¬ 
vailing  throughout  Europe,  and  determin¬ 
ed  the  character  of  the  former  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1-is  introductory 
chapter  on  the  condition  of  literature  in' 
England  and  France  at  the  end  of  the  sev- j 
enteenth  century  our  author  well  observes  : —  | 


“  The  literature  of  tlie  French,  irom  the  lime  of  | 
liichelieu,  was  in  one  point  of  view  altogether 
national,  full  of  pomp  anil  splendor,  of  wit  anil 
declamation,  full  of  wantonness  anil  a  practical 
understanding  of  iife  ;  with  very  few  exceptions, 
heartless  anil  v.iihout  humor,  hut  in  the  other 
point  of  view,  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  and  , 
adapted  by  the  learned  men  of  Fiance  to  the  rules  | 
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of  the  ancients,  or  more  properly  speaking,  starl¬ 
ing  from  this,  it  was  improveil  and  made.  This 
new  literature  hail  reached  its  highest  point  of 
prosperity  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  school  philosophy,  couched  in  admira¬ 
ble  language  (Mallehraiiche,  Pascal),  eloquence, 
which  was  fitted  to  the  national  character,  the  regu¬ 
lar  drama,  and  a  poetry  moildled  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  art,  liad  all  reached  that  degree 
of  jierfection  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
attain  ;  whoever,  in  future,  wished  to  gain  splen¬ 
did  renown  as  a  writer,  must  seek  another  path  to 
reputation  ;  and  this  introduced  an  entirely  new 
literature  and  philosophy  of  life  into  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  new 
w’isdom,  this  enlightenment  and  superiority  to  the 
prejudices  of  tlie  people  on  the  subject  of  church 
and  state,  iiad  been  earlier  formed  in  Holland  and 
England,  and  was  so  much  the  more  eagerly  re¬ 
ceived  in  France,  in  jiroporlion  as  the  fanaticism  of 
the  P'rench  ecclesiastics  and  of  the  parliament.s 
had  embittered  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  men.  * 

”  *  *  We  have  el.sowhere  alluded  to  the 

origin  and  connection  of  the  struggle  against 
church  and  state  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and 
w'e  .shall  here  only  add  some  remarks  upon  the 
chanve^^  in  English  literature  since  the  times 
of  Cromwell.  The  aflectation  of  piety  and 
of  religious  fanaticism,  which  reigned  in  England 
during  the  time  of  the  republic,  both  in  writings 
and  in  life,  and  which  introduced  a  wholly  ahsurb 
and  ridiculous  tone  and  language  into  conversation, 
begat  a  strong  repugnance  in  the  public  mind  to 
such  hypocrisy,  and  awakened  an  inclination  for 
natural  freedom  ;  this  degenerated  into  e.xlreme 
licentiousness  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  tone  ami  language  of  the  Restoration  were 
fiivolous,  becau.se  biblical  forms  of  language,  and 
real  or  pretended  religiousness  of  Kfe  fell  into  ut¬ 
ter  contempt  along  with  the  republic  and  the  re¬ 
publicans,  among  whom  this  manner  prevailed. 
On  his  restoration,  Charles  the  Second  hrouglit 
with  him  the  morals  and  usages  of  the  limes  of 
the  Fronde,  and  the  wanton  tone  of  the  memoirs 
and  novels  of  the  time  immediately  following,  and 
the.se  prevailed  in  England  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign.  The  re-instatmg  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
olil  form,  which  immediately  followed  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Stuarts,  the  continuance  of  those  cry¬ 
ing  abu.sps  connected  with  the  liierarchy,  and  the 
maintenance  of  them  under  William  the  Third, 
even  after  the  expulsion  of  James  the  Second, 
drew  the  attention  of  all  thinking  and  able  men 
to  the  subject,  and  caused  them  to  attack  this 
M'holly  rigid  ecclesiastical  system,  and  along  with 
it,  incidentallv  Christianity  itself.” — vol.  i.,  pp.  20 
—22. 

In  tbc  course  of  tbo  seventeenth  century, 
Hobbes  had  broiiglit  forward  liis  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  in 
support  of  the  military  dominion  of  ab.solute 
]>ower.  This  writer  paved  the  way  for  the 
hold  scoffers  at  all  spiritual  and  temjmral 
dominion,  and  in  some  sort,  gave  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  demands  of  a  free  people 
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iiirain.st  tho  pretentious  and  claims  of  their 
rulers.  With  him  may  he  joined  Harrins- 
ton  and  Alj^ernon  Sidney,  as  political 
writers,  who  surpassed  the  boldest  Freneh 
authors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About 
the  same  time  that  the  French  school  of 
licentious  literature  was  extending  its  dis- 
cipleship  in  Kn^land,  appeared  the  new 
philosophy  of  Locke,  who.se  doctrine  of  j 
experience  and  observation,  of  reflection 
and  calculation,  as  the  sources  of  know- 
ledi^e,  and  the  means  of  applying  it,  came 
at  length  to  pervade  the  whole  system  of 
external  life,  the  rapid  development  of 
which,  and  the  multiplication  of  wants  and 
conveniences,  were  thereby  not  a  little 
promoted.  The  universities  and  their 
teachers,  indeed,  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
Locke,  with  whose  system  the  ortliodoxy  of 
traditionary  faith  could  be  ill  made  to  agree. 
In  the  year  170.3  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  the  university  of  Oxford  to  cen¬ 
sure  the  “  Essay  on  the  Human  Under¬ 
standing,”  and  to  forbid  the  reading  of  it. 
Besides  this,  every  one  is  aware  of  the  fact 
alluded  to  by  Pope  in  the  “  Dunciad,” 
where  he  speaks  of — 

“  PLach  staunch  j)olemic,  .stubborn  as  a  rock, 

Each  fierce  logician,  still  expelling  Locke.” 

There  were  others,  however,  about  this 
time,  such  as  Boyle  and  Le  Clerc,  who 
ventured  to  go  still  further  than  Locke  in 
the  paths  of  doubt  and  sceptici.'^m.  Boyle 
brought  together  everything  which  the  an¬ 
cients  and  moderns  had  said  against  the 
prevailing  sy.stcm,  and  essayed  to  prove  that 
the  superstitions  and  tendencies  to  belief 
in  miracles  in  his  time.s,  were  absurd 
remnants  of  barbari.sm.  The  doctrines 
which  had  been  discovered  and  developed 
in  England,  were  cautiously  introduced  by 
Boyle  and  Le  Clcrc  among  the  Dutch  and 
French,  who  at  length  received  and  universal¬ 
ly  disseminated  them.  In  the  earlier  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  had  made  a  bold  attack  upon 
Christianity  ;  and  Shaftesbury  directed  his 
wit  and  satire  against  the  hirearchy  decrees 
of  councils  and  confe.ssions  of  faith  of  the 
clergy.  As  writers  to  be  classed  in  the  same 
category,  and  either  coeval  with,  or  not 
long  subsecjuent  to  Shaftesbury,  wi)  may 
mention  C'ollins,  Tindal,  Chubb,  Mandc- 
ville  and  Morgan.  Toland  began  his  attack 
upon  Christianity  at  a  rather  earlier 
period.  His  most  celebrated  work,  “  Chris¬ 
tianity  not  mysterious,”  appeared  in  lt)9t3, 
for  which  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Dublin, 


where  he  was  almost  as  much  persecuted  as 
in  England.  Of  the  injury  sometimes  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  cause  he  wish  to  support,  by 
noticing  ill-founded  and  vulgar  assaults,  a 
striking  instance  is  afforded  in  the  case  of 
Toland  : 

“  Toland,”  observes  Schlos3er,“  conducted  him- 
.self  very  unskilfully ;  he  was  often  vulgar,  and 
gave  way  so  completely  to  his  humor  and  his 
momentary  impulses,  that  his  attack  would  have 
passed  over  altc^ether  unheeded,  if  a  number  of 
other  men,  for  the  most  part  of  good  reputation, 
had  not  at  the  same  time  entered  the  lists  against 
a  theology  and  philosophy  which  had  become 
antiquated,  and  which  w’as  neverthele.ss  violently 
forced  upon  every  man  by  wicked  governments 
and  heartless  aristocracies,  in  order  to  hold  the 
people  in  dependence  by  means  of  the  hierarchies 
and  sophists.  *  *  Huet,  Mosheim,  and  other 

learned  and  pious  men,  by  their  defence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  against  his  attacks,  first  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  those  to  Toland,  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
age  excited  against  Christianity.” — vol.  i.,  p.  24. 

Our  author  bestows  several  sections  of  hi.s 
first  chapter  on  the  English  writers  we  have 
named,  as  well  as  on  Bolingbroke,  Arbuth- 
not.  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  &c. 
That  on  Bolingbroke,  is  an  able  and  dis¬ 
criminate  essay,  so  far  at  least  as  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  sum  up  his  literary  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  character.  VVe  agree  with  Schlosscr, 
that  “  a  solid  work  upon  the  life  and  writ¬ 
ings  of  Bolingbroke  by  an  Englishmans  is 
is  yet  a  great  desideration.”  The  Memoirs 
by  Cooke  are  altogether  unsatisfactory  even 
as  regards  his  political  life,  and  the  theme 
is  yet  open  to  some  writer  of  competent 
talents  and  impartiality. 

Having  treated  of  the  literature  and 
philosophy  of  England  down  to  a  certain 
period  in  the  eighteenth  century,  our  author 
devotes  his  second  chapter  to  the  literary 
cultivation  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
French,  or  rather  the  mental  culture  and 
■  improvement  of  the  higher  classes  of  Eu- 
j  rope,  from  17Lt  till  something  beyond  the 
I  half  of  the  century.  The  first  name  se- 
j  lected  for  discussion,  as  belonjring  to  this 
I  era,  is  that  of  Voltaire,  who  brought  into 
literature  the  tone  and  mental  energy  of 
the  highly  eulogised  and  clever  societies  of 
the  last  days  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  well 
known  that  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  in 
the  early  times  of  their  career,  played  a 
double  game,  and  our  author  fails  not  to 
I  notice  it.  There  was  an  esotnric  and  an 
I  exoteric  doctrine  ;  each  member  of  their 
j  society  played  two  characters ;  the  one 
1  within  the  circle,  for  his  own  pleasure  ;  the 
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other  outwardly,  and  for  the  people.  In 
secret  they  wrote  abusive  son^s  against  the 
king  and  nobility  ;  in  public,  they  composed 
poems  in  praise  of  Louis,  and  in  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  “  It  never 
occurred  to  any  one,  that  the  wantonness  and 
the  scorn  of  polite  and  fashionable  loungers 
would  ever  reach  the  oppressed  and  labor¬ 
ing  people,  who  were  held  in  bonds  of  de¬ 
gradation  and  slavery  by  the  priesthood,  the 
public  officials  and  nobility ;  it  seemed 
beyond  the  hope  or  possibility  of  deliver¬ 
ance  from  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  ; 
and  therefore  these  people  did  homage  in 
private  to  the  very  things  which  they  pub¬ 
licly  persecuted  with  unrelenting  severity.” 

The  enlightenment  which  Voltaire  an¬ 
nounced,  as  well  as  that  which  Bolingbroke  | 
and  his  friends  advocated  in  England,  was 
wanting  in  the  solid  foundations  which  se-  I 
cure  an  edifice  against  overthrow.  Every 
reformation  intended  to  be  real,  firm,  and 
lasting,  must  be  founded  upon  severe  and 
strict  morality.  Hi.story  as  well  as  human 
nature  furnishes  abundant  evidence,  that 
without  morality  and  a  high  zeal  for  truth, 
all  attacks  upon  existing  systems  can  only 
lead  to  mischief.  Nothing  can  be  effected 
for  reformation  when  the  conduct  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  reformers  themselves  are  not 
free  from  selfishness,  and  from  the  empty 
vanity  of  mean  or  courtly  souls.  Voltaire 
came  to  England  in  1726,  and  during  his 
temporary  sojourn  here  till  1729,  the  bro¬ 
thers  Walpole,  one  of  whom  had  completely 
gone  over  to  the  French  school,  were  at  the 
head  of  national  affairs.  During  his  stay 
in  England  and  immediately  afterwards,  he 
reached  the  very  summit  of  his  European 
renown,  and  became  the  national  idol  of 
the  French.  That  fact  is,  that  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  England  was  attended  with  consc- 
<iuences  scarcely  dreamt  of  by  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  France.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  country  there  was  a  want  of  all  that  legal 
order  which  constitutes  the  rightful  guard¬ 
ian  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  auainst 
the  brutal  insolence  and  oppre.ssion  of  the 
great.  As  appears  from  his  “  English 
Letters,”  Voltaire  fled  from  a  country  in 
which  despotism  put  down  the  law,  and 
superstition  superseded  religion,  and  took 
refuge  for  a  time  in  a  land  of  freedom. 
The  times  seemed  ripe  for  such  a  renovator 
as  this,  and  he  came  forth  to  fulfil  his  mis¬ 
sion  of  destriK  liveness.  We  are  told,  that 
the  pious  cardinal  Fleury  experienced  to 
his  horror  what  Louis  the  Fifteenth  after¬ 
wards  felt  and  could  never  pardon, — that, 


notwithstanding,  and  in  spite  of  all  his 
state-prisons  and  Jesuits,  his  hired  merce¬ 
naries  and  officials,  an  organ  of  the  popular 
voice  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  sounded  ; 
before  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  monarchy 
and  the  court  would  be  obliged  to  give  way. 
By  the  publication  of  his  “  English  Let¬ 
ters,”  Voltaire  introduced  into  France  the 
religious  philosophy,  the  literature,  and 
views  of  life  entertained  at  that  time  in  our 
own  country,  precisely  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  it  is  now  sought  to  introduce  there 
the  opposite  views  from  Germany ;  and 
they  enjoyed  the  readier  reception,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  greater  attention,  because  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  had  already  awakened  the  people, 
and  turned  their  regards  from  the  system 
prevailing  in  France,  to  a  mania  for  Eng¬ 
land. 

Montesquieu  was  not  unconscious  of  the 
oppression  and  misery  of  the  last  years  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  reign ;  and  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  disapprobation,  had  com¬ 
municated  his  thoughts  to  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  Sub.sequently,  he  witnessed  the  times 
of  the  regency  and  of  its  demoralization  ; 
and  wishing  to  .speak  his  mind  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  chose  the  form  of  the  novel  as  most 
suitable  to  his  genius.  Voltaire  had  di¬ 
rected  his  poetical  satire  against  supersti¬ 
tion  and  the  priesthood  ;  iMontesquieu  took 
the  more  political  side  of  the  subject;  and 
kept  in  view  mini.sterial  despotism,  and 
want  of  respect  for  the  law  and  legal  forms. 
We  are  now  alluding  to  his  ‘‘  Persian  Let¬ 
ters,”  which  may  be  regarded  in  some  re¬ 
spects  as  more  important  than  any  writing 
of  Voltaire’s,  inasmuch  as  they  enter  into 
almost  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  expose 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people  everything 
which  was  absurd  or  unnatural  in  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  the  people  were  accustom¬ 
ed  to  admire,  and  the  courts  and  govern¬ 
ments  to  praise,  as  the  highest  perfection 
of  fortune  and  wisdom.”  Before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  “  Persian  Letters,”  no  om' 
liad  ventured  to  blame  the  church  and  the 
government  in  prose  (satirical  poetry  had 
been  the  usual  channel), — and  his  work, 
therefore,  assumed  a  special  importance, 
and  his  boldness  excited  astonishment,  lie 
therein  depicts  the  influence  of  the  female 
sex,  and  prepares  his  readers  for  his  new 
j  theory  deduced  from  the  example  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  the  true  nature  of  modern  con.^ti- 
tutions,  the  theory  of  a  religion  without  a 
priesthood,  and  of  a  monarchy  without  bayo¬ 
nets. 

“  In  some  of  these  letters,”  observes  Schlosser 
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“  in  which  the  principles  of  administmtion  and  the  j 
relation  of  luxury  and  industry  to  civilization,  are 
discussed,  the  ^^erins  of  that  philosophy  are  visible 
which  has  since  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  French 
people ;  but  which  had  at  first  slowly'  and  unob¬ 
served  given  an  entirely  new  color  to  literature. 
This  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  activity 
and  influence  of  Voltaire  and  of  Montesquieu. 
These  two,  who  were  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
nation,  both  availed  themselves  of  poetry  and 
morals,  of  the  forms  of  confidential  correspondence 
and  songs,  in  order  to  place  in  a  clear  light,  and  to 
hold  up  to  the  public  contempt,  the  meanness  and 
degradation  of  courtly,  flattering,  and  mercenary 
Avriters.  Those  alone  can  judge  how  important  a 
service  this  was,  w’ho  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  literature  at  that  time.” — vol.  i.,  p.  1 33. 

We  pass  by  those  writers  in  the  French 
language,  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  were  protected  by  FVederic 
the  Second,  as  well  as  the  “  learned  Cote¬ 
ries  in  Paris,”  the  French  theatre,  and  the 
early  German  philosophers  and  writers,  to 
each  of  which  topics  our  author  has  devoted 
a  section  of  his  work,  and  arrive  at  some 
of  the  manife.stations  of  English  and  French 
literature  and  philosophy  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  century. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  Lord  Chester¬ 
field,  the  general  character  of  whose  writ¬ 
ings  is  well  known,  we  are  led  to  the  histo¬ 
rian  Hume,  who  was  guided  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  great  work,  according  to  his 
own  express  declaration,  by  the  judgment 
and  taste  of  his  Parisian  friends,  the  exclu¬ 
sive  so-called  philosophers.  “  It  will  be 
readily  seen  besides,  that  this  age  required 
a  species  of  history  quite  different  from 
the  former;  and  that  after  Voltaire  and 
llolingbroke  and  Montesquieu  had  spread 
the  light  of  a  sounder  criticism,  or  bold 
negation,  over  the  dead  masses  of  historical 
knowledge, — dialectics,  rhetoric,  and  soph¬ 
istry,  must  necessarily  be  called  in  to  aid,  if 
the  distinguishe«l  public  which  had  been 
instructed  by  their  writings  was  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed.”  If,  however,  we  judge  from  the 
incredibly  small  circulation  which  his  work 
at  first  obtained,  we  must  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Hume  was  somewhat  too 
early,  at  least  in  England,  with  a  historical 
work,  manifesting  such  bold  scepticism, 
such  keen  criticism,  and  the  art  of  u.'^ing 
facts  for  the  purjmse  of  building  up  a  par¬ 
ticular  system.  To  account  for  this  limited 
circulation,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  principles  of  tlie  new  philosophy  which 
the  work  |)romulgated,  had  not  yet  much 
descended  below  the  literary  aristocratic 
coteries  in  England,  of  whom  Hume,  no 


ICvSS  than  his  brother  philosophers,  Voltaire 
and  Montesquieu,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
leader  and  the  organ.  Of  the  two  latter, 
it  may  indeed  be  said,  that  they  were  at  the 
head  of  the  history  of  the  formulas  of  wis¬ 
dom,  which  regulated  the  life  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  educated  society  of  Europe. 

Montesquieu’s  journey  to  England,  and 
his  close  intimacy  with  Englishmen,  pro¬ 
duced  a  considerable  influence  upon  his 
writings  posterior  to  the  publication  of  the 
“  Persian  Letters,”  and  especially  upon  his 
“  Spirit  of  Laws.”  VV’^ith  regard  to  this 
latter  work,  some  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  the  second  edition  are  worth  men- 
tioning.  It  appears  that  all  who  wore  in¬ 
fluenced  by  an  enlightened  patrioti.sm,  and 
were  concerned  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  their  countrymen,  whether 
Fmglish,  FTench,  or  Italians,  assisted  and 
supported  the  author  by  their  counsel,  and 
suggested  alterations  and  improvements. 
The  “  Spirit  of  Laws,”  therefore,  as  we 
now  have  it  (for  the  second  edition  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  proper  work),  may  be  in 
some  measure  considered  as  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  many  friends  of  moderate 
freedom,  who  wished  for  a  change  of  the 
prevailing  police  and  government  regula¬ 
tions.  It  was  not  merely  negative,  and  de¬ 
structive,  like  the  productions  of  Voltaire 
and  his  school,  nor  sought  to  depart  alto¬ 
gether  from  what  was  historical  and  real, 
like  Rousseau  and  his  followers. 

VV'e  have  not  space  to  follow  our  author 
through  any  analysis  of  this  remarkable 
work — remarkable  at  least  for  that  age — 
and  shall  only  further,  therefore,  observe 
upon  it,  that  Vlontesquieu  found  an  oppo¬ 
nent  in  Crevier,  a  man  of  solid  learning, 
but  no  philosopher,  who  had  gained  great 
and  deserved  reputation  by  his  learned  his¬ 
torical  collections.  The  labors  of  Crevier, 
however,  soon  ceased  to  interest,  while  the 
work  of  Montesquieu,  for  thirty  years  after 
its  appearance,  was  regarded  as  a  general 
manuel  of  political  and  worldly  wisdom. 
In  Germany  and  France  its  immediate 
efiPect  was  comparatively  insignificant,  while 
in  England  a  foreign  book  has  rarely  work- 
c«l  more  strongly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
state,  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  and 
even  upon  legislation.  The  case  of  Gib¬ 
bon  shows  most  distinctly  the  influence 
which  it  hod  in  England  upon  the  treatment 
and  application  of  history. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Rousseau, 
we  must  endeavor  to  convey  to  the  reader 
in  a  few  words  some  notion  of  his  charac- 
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ter  and  principles.  To  these  our  author 
lias  devoted  a  long  section  of  his  fourth 
chapter,  hut  we  can  only  touch  upon  the 
principal  heads  of  his  able  analysis.  The  i 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  time  of  i 
which  we  are  speaking  was  one  of  passion,  | 
and  movement  and  transition  ;  and  it  is  | 
the  dictate  of  experience  that  in  such  times 
the  first  of  these  qualities  generally  carries  j 
the  predominance,  and  hence,  whoever  takes  ; 
a  middle  course,  or  remains  neutral,  is  | 
likely  to  bo  superseded  by  the  more  pas-  ! 
sionate  and  zealous  spirits  of  the  age.  This  ' 
is  in  part  the  reason  why  Voltaire  and  his  j 
school,  Diderot,  D’Alembert,  Holbach,  and  i 
Helvetius,  who  were  for  pulling  down  what  I 
was  old,  were  more  readily  listened  to  than  i 
Montesquieu  and  Rousseau,  who  were  for 
erecting  a  new  moral  structure,  and  requir¬ 
ed  a  vast  force  of  virtue  from  a  demoraliz¬ 
ed  and  self-seeking  generation.  However 
visionary  and  absurd  the  views  of  society 
as  held  by  Rousseau  might  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  principles  of  life  were  of  a 
liigher  and  purer  order  than  those  enter¬ 
tained  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  born  at  Geneva,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  a  Protestant  re])ublic,  in  which, 
at  that  time,  morality,  and  domestic  hap¬ 
piness  were  maintained.  The  effects  of  this 
early  discipline  never  entirely^forsook  him, 
though  great  temptations  beset  his  path, 
more  especially  after  the  notice  taken  of 
him  by  JTiderot,  Voltaire,  and  their  friends. 
Those  salutary  impressions,  doubtless, 
mainly  contributed  to  disgust  him  with 
what  he  saw  and  experienced,  and  render¬ 
ed  it  “  impossible  for  him  to  keep  pace 
with  the  parasites  and  talkers  of  the 
great  world,  of  whom  the  greatest  number 
of  the  so-called  philosophers  of  genius  at 
that  time  consisted.”  After  many  adven¬ 
tures,  this  Genevese  self-taught  scholar, 
who  had  gone  over  from  Protestantism  to 
the  Romish  Church,  and  had  returned  to 
Protestantism  again,  came  to  Paris  about 
the  year  1745.  While  there  he  contributed 
some  musical  articles  to  the  Encyclopedia, 
and  attempted  a  reply  to  a  prize-(|uestion 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  academy 
of  Dijon,  when  a  complete  change  in  the 
whole  cast  of  his  thinking  and  life  suddenly 
took  place.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at 
this.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  suffi¬ 
ciently  account  for  it.  Schlosser  treats  the 
character  of  th's  singular  man  throughout 
with  great  fairness  and  discrimination,  anc 
we  will  give  his  allusion  to  this  affair  in  his 
own  words : — 


“  No  one  will  deny  that  the  ideas  which  Rous¬ 
seau  conceived  and  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
prize-question  proposed  by  the  academy  of  Dijon, 
guided  his  whole  future  life  and  labors,  and  be¬ 
came  to  him  truth,  even  if  we  grant  to  his  ojipo- 
nents  and  accusers  that  these  ideas  were  at  first 
taken  up  and  defended,  in  order  to  excite  greater 
attention  by  a  clear-sighted,  ingenious,  and  elo¬ 
quent  illustration  and  support  of  a  principle  ojipos- 
ed  to  the  common  opinion.  Rousseau  not  only 
propounded  the  principle,  which  classes  scholars 
with  sophists,  and  against  which  the  whole  writ¬ 
ing  world,  decorated  with  their  academical  uni¬ 
form,  rose  up  in  arms, — he  not  only  propounded 
this  principle,  but  preached  it  in  all  his  writings, 
with  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  an  apostle  of  his 
own  and  of  a  true  conviction ;  hut  he  carried  out 
his  ideas  even  to  folly,  into  life,  and  freely  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  their  maintenance,  what  men  in  general 
most  eagerly  seek  for.  This  last  circumstance 
distinguished  him  most  favorably  from  the  Paris¬ 
ian  philosophers,  who,  like  their  master,  were  all 
good  men  of  the  world,  and  sought  by  diplomacy 
and  sophi.stry  to  give  currency  to  their  opinions  ; 
but  always  veered  according  to  the  wind  of  the 
prevailing  fashion. 

“  The  acailemy  of  Dijon  had  proposed  a  learn¬ 
ed  question  upon  the  influence  of  the  revival  of 
ancient  literature  upon  moral.s.  Rousseau  took  a 
philosophical  view  of  the  question,  and  answered 
it  with  such  eloquence,  clearne.ss  and  power,  and 
in  such  language,  that  the  academy,  without  con¬ 
curring  in  the  main  in  his  opinion,  crowned  his 
reply  as  a  master-piece  of  eloquence  and  art. 
Ivousseau  had  turned  the  question  of  the  academy, 
as  if  they  had  asked,  whether  men  in  general  are 
moralhj  improved  by  a  scientific  education,  and  to 
this  question  he  replies  in  the  negative.  It  may  be 
readily  conceived  how  much  the  world  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  apjilau.se  and  the  academical  prize 
which  were  awarded  to  this  treatise.” — vol.  i.,  pp. 
288,  289. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  same  acade¬ 
my  gave  him  an  opportunity,  shortly  after- 
\vards,  of  further  illustrating  his  new 
thoughts,  by  proposing  another  (juestion 
upon  the  causes  of  the  ineijuality  of  men. 
In  reply  to  this  question  he  took  occasion 
to  express  his  opinion,  that  the  civilization 
of  mankind  must  be  regarded  as  its  de¬ 
generacy.  This  prize  treatise  is  important, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  substance  of  all 
Rousseau’s  future  writings.  The  idea 
which  reigns  throughout,  the  phantom  which 
his  lively  fancy  has  embodied,  unhappily 
led  astray  the  noblest  minds  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  gave  rise  to  many  weighty 
practical  errors.  The  conclusions  which  a 
discontented  generation,  embittered  with 
its  pre.sent  condition,  must  arrive  at,  and 
did,  indeed,  naturally  draw  from  the  works 
of  Rousseau,  are,  that  the  condition  of  so- 
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ciety  amon^  men,  is  an  unnatural  one  ;  that  ! 
the  development  and  cultivation  ot‘  the 
hi<rlier  intellectual  faculties  and  powers  ar« 
disadvantasreous  ;  and  that  the  condition 
of  physical  well-beinjr,  when  no  thoufrht 
of  intellectual  life  i.s  awakened,  is  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition,  and  every  departure  from  it 
deireneracy.  » 

The  paradoxical  reveries  of  this  extra-  1 
ordinary  visionary  m.ay  now  be  reckoned 
oidy  as  amonj;  the  ‘‘  thiners  that  were  and 
we  have  not  space  or  inclination  to  bdlow 
his  subtle  demonstrations,  or  to  compare  I 
his  speculations  with  hii^torical  facts  and  ! 
daily  experience.  Hut  as  he  did  some  "ood  ; 
in  his  day,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  ; 
what  that  chiefly  was.  In  certain  particu-  ; 
lars,  his  influence  has  not  been  small.  | 
Mistaken  as  he  was,  on  many  points,  he  | 
really  felt  what  he  wrote  ; — and  thus,  by  | 
his  elo(|uence,  his  creat  powers  of  delinea¬ 
tion  and  the  recollections  of  his  youth,  was  j 
able  to  attack  the  more  effectually,  the  i 
degenerate,  artificial,  sinful  life  of  a  great  i 
capital,  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  friends,  who,  strong  in  their  sophis¬ 
tical  arts,  upheld  and  praised  every  species  ; 
of  immorality,  and  shamelessness,  as  un¬ 
prejudiced  views  of  things,  and  as  marks  of 
genius.  He  was  the  man  who  brought  into 
fashion  that  appearance,  at  least,  of  nature 
and  simplicity,  which  we  now  more  gene¬ 
rally  witness  in  the  polite  world.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  education  of  children,  too,  lie 
was  the  first  to  broach  a  great  alteration, 
and  hence  an  improvement.  In  this  and  * 
some  other  things  his  influence  has  been  * 
more  extensive  than  has  been  generally . 
acknowledged.  The  whole  previous  and 
ancient  mode  of  training  children  and 
youth,  the  manner  of  life,  the  arrangements 
of  the  domestic  circle,  the  severity  of  pa¬ 
rents  towards  their  children,  their  monarchi¬ 
cal  and  patriarch  ical  relation  with  respect 
to  them,  the  distance  at  which  the  young  ; 
were  kept,  and  the  outward  reverence  which  , 
they  were  obliged  to  show, — all  this,  when 
compared  with  the  idyllic  and  simple  pas¬ 
toral  relations  which  Rousseau  described,  i 
seemed  so  burdensome  and  inconvenient, 
that  it  (juickly  disappeared,  and  people 
passed  from  one  extreme  to  another.  In 
consistency  with  his  plans  Schlosser  goes 
on  to  describe  the  careers  of  Diderot,  Hel- 
vetius  and  D’Alembert,  and  concludes  his 
first  volume  with  a  chapter  on  Germany,  in 
which  he  traces  the  influence  of  the  new 
spirit  upon  Placemen,  Universities,  Theol¬ 
ogy  and  Learning.  After  closing  the  first 


part  of  the  work  with  some  admirable  dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  most  renowned  writers  of 
Germany,  as  Michaelas,  Sender,  VVieland, 
Winkelmann,  Herder,  Lavater,  Lessing, 
Klopstock,  and  others,  in  which,  we  think, 
he  is  somewhat  too  severe  on  the  literary 
eharacter  of  Gottsched,  whom  he  omits  no 
opportunity  to  denounce  and  ridicule,  he 
commences,  Part  the  Second”  wdth  the 
novelists  and  humorists  of  Hngland  :  de¬ 
voting  one  section  to  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  so-called  “  Kngli.sh  Hlue  Stockings 
and  discussing  in  another,  and,  we  conceive, 
with  justness  and  candor,  the  relative  and 
absolute  merits  of  our  historians,  Robert¬ 
son,  Hume,  and  Gibbon. 

In  the  course  of  Schlosser’s  work  w'e  have 
had  to  notice  more  than  (mce  his  dislike  of 
the  judgment  and  taste  of  Lord  Hroughani. 
In  treating  of  the  j)olitical  Knglish  writers 
an<l  .speakers  of  the  time  of  the  American 
war,  he  commences  with  this  passage,  the 
purport  of  winch  we  may  subscribe  to  as 
not  w'holly  inapplicable  or  unjust : — 

“  A  judgment  with  regard  to  their  speaking  and 
style  may  be  left  to  English  writers;  we  must, 
however,  express  a  strong  feeling  of  di.sapprobation 
at  what  has  been  said  by  I^^jrd  Hrougham,  in  his 
“  Statesman  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third.” 
This  celebrated  advocate  has  pushed  his  ability  to 
make  black  white,  and  white  black,  and  to  per¬ 
suade  the  public  that  it  is  so,  somewhat  too  far. 
He  ventures  to  praise  Lord  North,  on  account  of 
his  shameless  assurance,  and  his  fluent  parlia¬ 
mentary  sj)eaking ;  he  dares  to  commend  the  stale 
and  miserable  wit,  which  he  mixed  up  with  trans¬ 
actions,  in  which  the  weal  or  woe,  of  millions 
was  involved,  and  to  find  some  marks  of  genius  in 
that  indifference  with  which  lie  himself  jested  upon 
his  own  habitually  returning  disposition  to  sleep 
during  the  parliamentary  debates.  This  indeed, 
can  surprise  no  one  from  a  man  like  Lord  Broug¬ 
ham,  because  he  even  praises  Burke  in  such  a 
strain  as  purposely  never  to  allow  himself  to  re¬ 
mark  that  nature,  a  simple  and  correct  style,  brev¬ 
ity,  consciousness,  and  simplicity,  have  any  value  ; 
that  a  good  speaker  should  avoid  far-fetched 
phrases,  banish  all  bomba.st,  and  never  introduce 
tedious  learning,  or  wearisome  and  artificial  know¬ 
ledge,  collected  merely  for  show'.” — Vol.  ii.,  p.  87. 

Schlosser  concludes  the  Kngli.sh  portion 
of  liis  work  with  E'rankliu,  resumes  the 
French  part  with  an  account  of  the  French 
I  Encyclopedists  and  Economists,  and  closes 
I  the  second  volume  with  a  continued  refe- 
I  rence  to  German  literature  and  philosophy, 
!  in  relation  to  public  and  domestic  life,  to 
'  the  tone  of  society,  and  prevailing  customs. 

;  This  last  portion  of  his  labors  we  consider 
I  the  most  able,  instructive,  and  profound  ; 

I  more  particularly  the  sections  on  Gorman 
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history,  journalism,  and  political  economy. 
In  that  which  relates  to  the  writers  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  in  the  second  part,  there 
may  not  be  much  that  is  now  or  striking ; 
and  as  regards  wliat  has  refori  nee  to  modern 
Germany,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any¬ 
thing  like  justice  to  it  in  the  compass  of  a 


few  pages,  and  our  space  is  already  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Jlut  should  the  author  favor  us  with 
an  additional  volume  or  two,  as  the  transla¬ 
tor  intimates  in  his  preface,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  these  topics,  which  brevity  has  compelled 
us  for  the  present  to  omit. 


From  the  London  Quarterly  Reviio 
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The  conversion  of  the  greatest  city  of  con- j 
tinental  Europe  into  a  fortress  far  exceeding 
in  magnitude  anything  that  the  world  haS| 
yet  seen,  is  an  event  of  too  much  conse¬ 
quence  not  to  have  attracted  universal  at¬ 
tention.  Inordinary  cases  the  object  for 
which  fortifications  are  constructed  is , 
clearly  defined,  and  the  intention  un-  j 
doubted  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  in  the  1 
present  instance.  The  avowed  object  is  j 
defence  against  foreign  enemies  ;  but  out , 
of  Franco,  at  least,  is  has  always  been  ] 
the  prevalent  belief  that  Louis  Philippe 
contemplated  from  the  first  a  very  diflferent 
sort  of  danger ;  and  the  latter  theory  is 
consistent  with  the  whole  course  of  his 
policy,  which,  like  Bonaparte’s  has  invaria¬ 
bly  tended  to  repress  that  revolutionary 
spirit  to  which  he  owed  his  crown.  We 
do  not  now,  however,  propo.se  to  enter  into 
the  political  questions  involved  in  this 
subject,  or  to  dwell  on  the  conse<juences 
which  usually  result  from  the  overthrow 
of  established  governments  by  popular 
violence. 

Though  the  first  emotion  of  the  people 
of  France  after  the  Restoration  was  joy  at 
their  deliverance  from  a  grinding  despo¬ 
tism,  a  certain  degree  of  soreness  soon  began 
to  be  felt  at  the  idea  of  their  country  being 
occupied  by  foreign  troop.s,  and  a  govern-  i 
meiit  imposed  on  them,  in  some  measure, 
by  strangers.  It  was,  no  doubt,  with  a ; 
view  to  soothe  such  feelings  in  the  people 
as  well  as  among  the  military,  that,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  armies 
of  occupation,  a  Commission  of  National 
Defence  was  instituted  by  Marshal  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr.  As  a  part  of  the  general  system 
reoommended  by  this  Commission  (which 
continued  till  1822),  it  was  proposed  to 
fortify  Paris  and  Lyons — the  former  with 


detached  forts  sufficie^itly  far  from  the  city 
to  render  it  safe  from  bombardment,  in 
addition  to  which  the  “  mur  d’oetroi"  was 
to  be  strengthened  so  as  to  render  it  satb 
against  a  ‘‘  coup  de  main.”  This  project, 
however,  when  ;it  length  matured  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  its  details,  was  rejected  in  toto  by 
the  Council  during  the  administration  of 
^I.  Clermont  Tonnere  •,  and  from  that  time 
the  subject  was  not  revived  till  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  elder  Bourbons.  I'here 
seemed,  indeed,  no  sort  of  reason  to  renew 
it.  Secure  from  any  apprelieiision  on  tin- 
score  of  foreign  aggression,  tlie  public  mind 
was  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  art-- 
of  peace,  and  the  national  j»rosperity  wa> 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  lude  shocks  ii. 
has  sustained  during  the  Revolution  and 
the  Empire.  But  the  events  of  July,  lS:iu 
wrought  a  considerable  cliange  in  the  tlirec- 
tions  of  men’s  minds,  and  a  ino.-'t  im¬ 
portant  and  indeed  vital  dilierence  in  tin 
views  which  might  be  taken  of  the  fortiti- 
cation  of  Paris. 

In  1^3(1,  after  the  elevation  »d  Imui.- 
Pliilippe,  the  subject  was  tak»n  up  b\ 
Marsiial  Soult,  and  referred  to  tlie  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fortifications ;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  report  the  Cliamber  granted 
in  the  following  .session,  five  miirmn  o' 
francs  for  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  ainJ 
three  and  a  half  millions  for  lho.se  of  Lyons 
A  second  rejiort  was  made  in  1632,  and 
the  Chamber  voted  a  furth'/r  sum  of  tw« 
and  a  half  millions  tor  Paris,  and  on* 
million  seven  hundred  thousaml  for  Lyons 
The  views  of  the  Committee  .'•eems  to  liave 
been  nearly  the  same  a^  th(»se  of  the  C’om- 
mission  of  1818 — 1^2:^  ;  and  they  also 
recommended  detached  forts,  and  the  cou- 
1  version  of  the  “  mur  d’ttetroi  ”  into  an 
!“  encciatc  de  feurck.”  The  sums  voted 
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were  accordingly  expended  ;  hut,  as  re-  ! 
gardcd  Paris,  instea»l  of  permanent  forti-  '■ 
fications,  a  system  of  field-defences,  ex¬ 
tending  from  St.  Denis  on  the  left  to  I 
Xogent  sur  Marne  on  the  right,  was 
adopted  by  order  of  Marshal  Soult. 

Up  to  this  time  the  fortifications  had  ! 
not  attracted  general  notice,  and  the 
votes  for  their  expense  passed  without 
much  discussion,  hi  1S33  matters  did  not 
proceed  so  quietly.  On  the  proposition  to 
take  a  vote  for  four  millions  of  francs,  to 
be  specially  applied  to  the  fortifications  of ' 
Paris  and  Lyons,  the  Commission  charged  ; 
with  examining  the  war  budget  rejiorted  I 
that  fifty  millions  would  in  all  probability 
bo  necessary  to  complete  the  works  already 
commenced  ;  and  without  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  general 
measure,  they  considered  that  it  should 
not  bo  proceeded  in  without  a  special  law. 
The  result  was  a  ‘‘  projet  do  loi”  which 
provided  that  thirty-five  millions  of  francs 
should  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of 


warlike  eharacter.  It  was  considered  right 
that  France  should  assume  an  imposing 
attitude,  to  intimate  clearly  that,  if  the 
rest  <>f  Europe  were  disposed  to  abandon 
her,  she  was  confident  against  the  world  in 
arms.  Put,  as  has  been  the  case  during 
the  whole  Revolution,  she  always,  when 
most  aggressive,  affected  to  assume  a  defen¬ 
sive  attitude,  and  the  questions  of  fortifi¬ 
cations  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  project  of  fortifying  Paris  on  a  great 
scale  would  tend  to  show  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  prepared  for  the  worst,  if  inva¬ 
sion  should  be  attempted,  and  the  “  amour 
propro”  of  the  people  was  flattered  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  scheme.  It  thus  occurred 
that  M.  Theirs,  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  though  the  leader 
j  of  the  popular  party,  became  the  promoter 
\  of  a  measure  which  had  been  denounced  as 
i  adverse  to  public  liberty.  Having  headed 
the  popular  movement  in  favor  of  war,  it 
;  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  refuse 
I  concurrence  in  a  measure  which  was  gene- 


works  for  the  defence  of  Paris — and  upon  | 
a  specified  scale  and  plan.  This  project,  1 
however,  never  came  to  a  discussion.  Such 
was  the  excitement  resulting  from  the  j 
jealous  suspicions  of  the  Parisians,  who  1 
now  believed  the  restriction  of  their  liberty  j 
to  be  the  sole  object  in  view,  that  the  ; 
government  were  glad  to  yield  to  the  in-  j 
creasing  clamor,  and  get  rid  of  the  whole  I 
affair  by  a  side-wind.  ' 

The  people  had  thus  decided  against  the 
fortifications — the  government  had  acqui¬ 
esced  in  their  decision — and  though  mili¬ 
tary  men  continued  to  discuss  it  a.s  a  pro¬ 
fessional  subject  of  sj)eculation,  the  (pies- 
tion  seemed  set  at  rest.  It  is  cviflent, 
however,  that  the  king  only  waited  for  a 
favorable  moment  to  revive  it.  He  waited 
seven  years.  .\t  length,  in  1840,  the  ex¬ 
citement  connected  with  events  in  the  | 
I.evant  afforded  the  wished-for  opportunity. 
In  July  the  signature  of  the  quadruple ; 
treaty  set  all  France  in  a  ferment.  There 
ensued  the  foolish  affair  of  flags  at  the  I 
•Mauritius,  and  the  landing  of  Limis  Xa- 
poleon  at  Boulogne  from  an  English  ! 
steamer.  Finally,  in  September  Beyrout 
was  bombarded ;  and  the  laurels  which 
were  reaped  by  the  British  on  the  Syrian 
chores,  though  in  truth  the  crop  was  but 
small  on  that  barren  soil,  drove  our  jealous 
neighbors  well  nigh  frantic. 

'Fhe  nation  had  now  arrived  at  that 
pitch  of  fervor  which  fitted  it  to  entertain 
with  complacency  any  proposition  of  a 


rally  believed  to  be  adopted  in  accordance 
with  that  movement.  Had  he  stopped 
short  at  that  particular  juncture,  he  would 
have  disappointed  his  own  followers  and 
offended  Louis  Philippe  ;  and  the  popu¬ 
larity  as  well  as  the  royal  favor  which  ho 
would  thereby  have  lost  must  have  been 
transferred  to  his  political  rivals. 

On  the  17th  of  September  an  “  Ordon- 
nance  du  Roi-’  was  piildished,  declaring 
the  urgency  of  fortifying  Paris,  and  de- 
i  crecing  that  the  works  should  be  imme- 
i  diately  commenced  ;  and  an  extraordinary 
!  credit  of  six  millions,  subject  to  the  appro- 
I  bation  of  the  Uhambers,  was  opened  on 
account  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
to  be  applied  to  these  fortifications.  Thus 
far  were  the  aspirations  of  the  war  party 
to  have  effect,  but  no  further.  This 
measure  being  fairly  set  afloat,  with  every 
}*rospect  of  a  prosperous  issue,  there  was  no 
further  object  to  be  gained  by  keeping  up 
the  war  excitement,  and  a  peaceful  policy 
was  reverted  to.  In  October,  shortly  before 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Chambers, 
the  ministry  were  changed.  Marshal  Soult 
I  becoming  President  of  the  C'ouncil  with  the 
War  Department,  while  M.  Guizot  took 
that  of  Forcigu  ^Vffairs.  But  the  new  and 
Conservative  ministry  were  quite  md  friendly 
!  to  the  fortifications  of  Paris  as  their  tur- 
i  bulent  predecessors  had  been.  Soult  had 
j  always  advocated  it  as  a  measure  of  mili- 
I  tary  defence ;  it  was  he  who  had  propo.sed 
i  it,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in 
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1830.  In  December  the  Marshal  brought  j 
under  the  notice  of  the  Cliamber  of  Depu-  j 
ties  the  res«dution  whicli  the  Ministers  had 
come  to  with  respect  to  the  capital.  The 
mode  ju’oposed  was  very  nourly  that  which 
has  since  been  carried  into  effect  ;  and  its 
vast  extent  and  cost,  comjiared  to  what 
was  rejected  in  1833,  are  truly  remarkable,  i 
Then  the  “  mur  d’octroi,”  a  simple  wall  j 
already  in  existence,  about  fifteen  miles  in  | 
circuit,  was  to  be  merely  loop-holed  and  j 
strengthened;  and  beyond  it,  at  distances 
varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  | 
detached  forts  were  to  be  built,  each  capa-  j 
ble  of  containing  a  thousand  men.  The 
whole  expen.se,  after  the  most  careful  com¬ 
putation,  was  estimated  at  thirty-five 
millions  of  francs  ( 1,400,000/. ).  At  pre- j 
sent  there  stands  a  continuous  rampart  more  ! 
than  seventy  feet  wide,  faced  with  a  wall  j 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  ditch  in  | 
front  of  it  twenty  feet  deep,  the  whole 
circuit  of  which  measures  nearly  twenty- 
four  miles.  Outside  this,  at  distances  | 
varying  from  one  to  three  miles,  are  (ex-  j 
elusive  of  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes)  fifteen  [ 
detached  forts,  of  the  most  perfect  con-  ■ 
struct  ion,  the  smallest  of  which  would  hold  i 
four  thousand  men.  The  whole  expense  | 
was,  in  1841,  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  francs  (5,800,000/.). 

This  enormousl}’  increased  scale  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  Louis  Pliilippc,  to  avert  suspi¬ 
cion  from  his  real  motives,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  the 
principle  originally  announced  of  rendering 
Paris  secure  against  the  attacks  of  com¬ 
bined  Europe.  The  project  was  in  the 
usual  course,  referred  to  a  committee,  at  { 
the  head  of  Avhich  was  AI.  Theirs  ;  aud  in 
January  following  they  produced  a  volu¬ 
minous  and  elaborate  report,  which,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  highly 
favorable  to  the  measure.  Being  thus  sup-  : 
ported  by  the  leader  of  the  opposition  as  | 
well  as  by  the  ministry,  it  did  not  appear  1 
as  a  party  question,  aud  therefore  had  not 
to  encounter  party  opposition.  Length¬ 
ened  debates  ensued  in  which  much  ability 
was  displayed  on  both  sides,  and  on  the 
1st  of  February  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  Deputies  adopted  the  project.  In 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  Commission  pro¬ 
posed  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
“enceinte  coi  tinue,”  instead  of  being  an 
earthen  rampart,  should  be  merely  a  wall  I 
strong  enough  to  resist  a  sudden  assault  | 


(a  rabri  d’^nn  coupe  de  main).  But  the 
project  v/as  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

During  these  debates  the  greatest  effort.'^ 
were  made  to  rouse  the  people.  They  were 
told  that  chains  were  rapidly  forging  to 
bind  them  for  ever  ;  that  when  once  the 
bastilles  were  erected,  they  would  be¬ 
come  the  slaves  of  a  military  despotism, 
and  that  now  or  never  was  the  moment  for 
strenuous  exertion:  but  no  one  raised  a 
finger.  The  daj^s  of  e/aet/Zes  were  gone  by  : 
several  of  a  threatening  character  had  been 
suppressed  with  promptitude  and  vigor. 
Personal  danger  had  only  tried  the 
King’s  spirit  to  confirm  his  power.  More¬ 
over,  by  some  means  or  other,  all  the 
loading  men  of  the  contending  political 
parties  had  become  successively  implicated 
in  his  Majesty’s  favorite  measure,  and  there 
was  no  longer  one  among  them  who  could 
decently  or  effectively  resist  it.  The  result 
has  been,  that  these  stupendous  works, 
greater  tlian  the  fabled  wall  of  Babylon, 
have  been  accomplished  with  little  com¬ 
plaint  aud  surprising  celerity. 

The  armament  voted  in  1845,  is  on  a 
corresponding  scale.  It  is  to  consist  of 
2,188  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  120 
field  guns,  with  proportionate  material  of 
all  kinds.  The  powder  magazines,  all  of 
wdiich  are  in  the  forts,  are  to  contain  4,400,- 
000  lbs.  of  powder.  The  cost  of  the  arma¬ 
ment  was  estimated  at  fourteen  millions  of 
francs  (i:;500,000).  In  deference  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  of  jealousy  of  the  fortifications, 
which  had  extended  even  among  those  who 
voted  for  them  in  1841,  and  seemed  likely 
to  endanger  the  wdiole  scheme,  the  govern¬ 
ment  proposed,  by  way  of  compromise, 
that  the  armament  should  be  deposited  at 
Bourges  in  readiness  for  war.  The  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  project  turned  chiefly  on  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  fortifications  should  not  be 
armed  till  the  necessity  should  arise  ;  aud 
it  ended  by  the  addition  of  a  clause  which 
provides  that  the  armament  shall  not  be 
brought  to  Paris,  except  in  case  of  war. 
An  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the  forti¬ 
fications  should  not  be  armed  except  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  special  law,  was  rejected. 

We  are  satisfied  that  in  an  ordinary  war, 
in  which  there  should  bo  no  question  as  to 
the  right  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Paris,  supposing  it  to  be  unfortified, 
would  be  no  otherwise  an  object  with  a  hos¬ 
tile  power  than  as  a  circumstance  of  tri¬ 
umph,  and  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
supplies  and  raising  contributions — in  a 
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word,  that  it  would  have  no  material  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  military  result.s  of  the  war. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  strategies,  Paris 
would  never  be  attacked  till  the  armies  of 
France  had  been  so  defeated  and  broken, 
that  the  mere  possession  of  the  capital 
would  be  a  matter  of  little  comparative  im¬ 
portance.  True,  it  has  been  twice  occupied 
by  foreign  armies  ;  but  these  were  in  neither 
case  hostile  armies.  Professing  friendship, 
and  no  wish  but  to  assist  the  legitimate  au¬ 
thority,  they  came,  and  were  received  as 
deliverers  and  benefactors ;  and  the  periods 
of  their  occupation  were  as  tramjuil,  as 
happy,  as  free,  and  as  brilliant  days  as  that 
city  ever  saw.  The  vanity  of  the  people 
has  been  since  acted  upon  to  consider  the 
“occupation”  with  bitterness;  but  a  proper 
sentiment  of  patriotism  would  see,  and  did 
at  the  time  see,  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  a  friendly  consideration  for  the 
feelings,  and  a  true  appreciation  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  French  nation,  and  that  the ' 
one  unprincipled  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  at  that  time  the  object 
of  their  own  bitter  execration,*  being  got 
rid  of,  the  foreign  armies  were  no  longer 
enemies  and  invaders,  but  allies  and  guests. 
Our  opinion  of  the  niatjnum  opus  of  Louis 
Philippe,  therefore,  is,  that  there  never  was 
so  vast  and  so  expensive  a  work  which  was 
less  likely  to  prove  serviceable  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  avowed  object  of  its  author. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  implies  that  in 
our  notion,  the  fortifications  do  not  render 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  a  foreign  army, 
more  difficult.  Quite  the  contrary.  VVe 
believe  that  they  would  render  a  capture  by 
regular  siege  nearly  impossible ;  but  our 
view  is,  that  the  efficacy  of  these  works,  as 
defences,  will  never  be  brought  to  the  test, 
for  the  ({uestion  of  the  military  safety  of| 
France  must  be  decided  long  before  any  I 
invader  could  think  of  attacking  the  capi-  , 
tal,  and  decided  probably  by  events  in  which 
she  should  have  no  share. 

Still,  this  “  monster”  fortress  is  a  grand 
military  curiosity,  and  as  such  is  well  worth 
examining  ; — the  more  so,  as  the  mode  of 
the  construction,  that  of  a  line  of  detached 
forts  beyond  an  “enceinte  continue,” 
though  not  altogether  new  in  theory,  is,  as 

♦  It  was  only  by  the  interference  of  the  Allied 
Conomanders,  that  the  population  of  Paris  were  pre¬ 
vented  in  1815,  from  pulling  down  Buonaparte's 
statue  from  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
which  they  were  aboutto  do  in  a  violent  and  clumsy 
way,  that  would  have  endangered  the  limbs  and 
lives  of  the  operators. 
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a  regular  system,  new  in  practice,  and  one, 
too,  which  has  already  been  largely  adopted 
by  other  nations,  who,  however,  have  applied 
it  not  to  their  capitals,  but  frontier  towns 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  works  at  Paris, 
while  they  fully  answer  what  we  suppose  to 
be  their  original  purpose  of  putting  that 
capital  in  a  cage,  will  stand  the  severest 
criticism  if  considered  with  reference  to 
their  ostensible  and  possible  eventual  ob¬ 
ject  of  resisting  a  hostile  siege.  This  we 
.shall  now  endeavor  to  show,  and  also  that 
field-works,  the  use  of  which,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  has  been  advocated  by  re.specta- 
ble  authorities,  are  not  capable  of  being  ap¬ 
plied  with  advantage  to  the  fortification  of 
large  towns.  But  there  are  some  prelimi¬ 
nary  points  on  which  our  non-military  read¬ 
ers  may  perhaps  thank  us  for  a  few  obser¬ 
vations.  These  are — the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  wants  of  an  army  in  the  field,  and 
the  means  usually  applied  in  making  towns 
defensible,  and  that  of  a  slighter  descrip¬ 
tion,  having  generally  for  its  temporary 
object,  the  strengthening  of  positions  occu¬ 
pied  by  armies  in  the  field  ;  and  the  mode 
of  attacking  each  of  these  two  sorts  of  for¬ 
tification. 

When  a  man  is  required  to  be  capable  of 
unremitting  exertion  for  a  lengthened  pe¬ 
riod,  to  einlure  the  march  by  day,  the 
watch  by  night,  and  to  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  act  with  energy,  it  is  clear  that  his  physi¬ 
cal  powers  must  be  well  supported.  Every 
man  must  have  his  meals  wherever  he  may 
be.  Fifty  thousand  men  would  be  of  little 
us(i  for  much  more  than  a  day  without 
fifty  thousand  rations.  Courage,  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  mental  energy, would  avail 
them  little ;  their  arms  would  fall  from 
their  relaxed  grasp,  and  their  nerveless 
limbs  refuse  to  support  them.  It  is  true 
that  robust  and  hardy  individuals  have  often 
proved  themselves  capable  of  continued 
exertion  for  considerable  periods  of  time, 
with  but  uncertain  and  scanty  supplies  of 
food  ;  but  such  deficiencies  tell  fearfully  on 
the  general’s  means,  by  diminishing  not 
merely  the  spirit,  but  the  actual  numbers 
of  his  men.  The  proportion  of  sick, 
always  considerable,  is  sure  to  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  the  hardships  endured  ;  and 
formidable  armies  have  melted  away  to 
nothing  under  their  influence,  in  incredibly 
short  spaces  of  time. 

If  it  is  of  vital  consequence  to  preserve 
the  health  of  those  who  are  well,  it  is  scarcely 
less  important  that  prompt  and  constant 
care  should  be  taken  of  the  sick.  It  is 
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evident  that  the  slijrhte.st  indisposition  inii.st 
render  a  soldier  uiiahle  to  perform  Ids  duty 
when  that  re(pnres  him  to  walk  twenty,  or 
perhaps  thirty  miles,  in  a  day,  with  twenty 
pounds’  weight  on  his  back,  ))esides  his 
musket  and  ammunition,  which  together 
weigh  seventeen  ]»ounds  more  ;  and  to  be 
ready  to  fight  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or 
idght.  The  most  trifling  accident  on  the 
line  of  march,  sueli  as  blisterimj  his  foot, 
or  straining  his  ankle,  may  throw  him  out 
of  the  ranks,  and  days  may  elajtst?  before 
he  is  again  fit  to  join.  From  want  of 
timely  medical  attention,  slight  indispo.^- 
tion  becomes  serious  illness,  ami  serious  ill¬ 
ness  soon  ends  in  death.  Wlien  inadequate 
provision  is  made  for  the  sick  as  they  leave 
their  ranks,  very  few  ever  ri'join  them  ;  and 
even  the  ordinary  infirmities  to  which  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  liable,  cause  an  incessant  and 
copious  drain  on  the  effective  strength  of 
the  forces.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
sick  find  ready  assistance  and  relief,  every 
halt  made  b}'^  the  army  enables  numbeu's  to 
rejoin  their  corps,  and  the  diminution  of 
force  becomes  much  less  considera])le.  The 
number  of  those  who  perish  in  battle,  or 
afterwards  from  wounds,  is  small,  compared 
to  those  who  die  from  other  causes.  During 
the  last  three  years  of  the  Feninsular  war, 
the  total  number  of  deaths  in  tlic  British 
army,  amounted  annually  to  about  15  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  force.  Of  these,  only 
4  per  cent,  died  in  battle,  or  of  wounds 
which  proved  fatal  soon  after.  Th(‘  number 
of  men  sick  in  ho.sj)ital  usually  averaged 
about  one-fourth  of  tlie  whole.  In  less 
than  three  years  and  a  half,  out  of  a  force 
the  average  strength  of  which  was  51,5(10 
men,  nearly  .34,000  died,  and  of  these  only 
one-fourth  fell  by  the  sword  ;  and  this 
enormous  mortality  occurred  among  a  body 
of  men,  all  of  whom,  a  short  time  previous¬ 
ly,  must  have  been  in  the  healthiest  vigor  of 
youth  or  prime  of  manhood  :  so  that  it  re¬ 
quired  the  annual  sacrifice  of  5400  able- 
bodied  men  to  keep  in  the  field  a  working 
force  of  less  than  50,000/  If  muIi  was 
the  amount  of  suffering  and  waste  of  life, 
when  every  expedient  was  adopted  that 

•  III  this  particular  there  is  a  remarkable  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  land  and  sea-services.  The  Chan¬ 
nel  Fleet,  which  consisted  of  twenty-four  sail  of  the 
line,  with  frigates,  &c.,  on  its  return  to  Torbay,  in 
September,  1800,  after  a  four  months’  cruise,  sent 
only  sixteen  me*'  to  hospital.  The  average  mor¬ 
tality  in  the  Navy  in  the  years  1810  11,  and  12,  was 
only  3  1-2  per  cent.  ;  since  1830  it  has  not  been 
more  than  1-4  per  cent ,  which  is  less  than  the  gene¬ 
ral  average  among  men  of  the  same  age  on  shore. 


foresight  could  .suggest,  to  provide  proper 
food  and  raiment,  and  every  other  attain¬ 
able  comfort,  botli  in  sickness  and  health, 
what  must  it  bo  when  these  precautions  arc 
neglected  .'  Of  such  neglect,  and  its  terri- 
hlo  and  execrable  consequences,  Napoleon’s 
campaigns  of  1S12  and  1813  aflbrd  me- 
mora})le  examples.  From  want  of  proper 
sup})lies  alone,  the  French  troops  perished 
literally  by  hundreds  of  thousand**. 

hi  order  to  provide  for  troops  in  the  field, 
it  is  usual  to  establish  magazines  as  near  the 
seat  of  war  as  may  be  consistent  with  jier- 
fect  security  As  the  army  penetrates  into 
the  enemy’s  country,  the  articles  arc  gra¬ 
dually  sent  forward,  and  stores  are  accumu¬ 
lated,  wherever  convenience,  combined  with 
safety,  may  render  it  expedient.  As  the 
more  advanced  magazines  become  exhaust¬ 
ed,  they  are  supplied  from  those  in  the 
rear,  which  in  their  turn  arc  replenished 
from  the  original  source.  To  protiict  the 
convoys  during  their  transit,  they  are  es¬ 
corted  by  bodies  of  troops  whose  strength 
must  of  course  depend  on  the  danger  ap¬ 
prehended  ;  and  for  the  safety  of  the  maga¬ 
zines,  garrisons  are  left  in  the  fortified  town, 
or  other  places  of  security  wlu're  they  have 
been  cstabli.shed.  Then^  also  provision  is 
made  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  who, 
according  as  they  recover,  or  become  hope¬ 
lessly  disabled,  are  sent  forward  to  the 
army,  or  back  to  their  own  country. 
Thus  a  chain  of  communication  is  kept 
up  between  an  army  and  its  homo  ;  and 
this  is  technically  called  its  line  of  ope- 
ratwioi :  while  tin*  position  of  the  original 
accumulation  of  stores  is  called  the  hose  of 
operations.  In  the  field,  when  active  ope¬ 
rations  are  in  progress,  the  arrangements  of 
the  commissariat  must  be  accommodated  to 
the  changes  of  position.  Droves  of  cattle, 
and  trains  of  waggons,  containing  provi¬ 
sions,  folhnv  within  a  short  distance  the 
movements  of  the  army.  At  every  halt 
the  commissariat  of  each  division  establish 
tlieir  depot  in  its  rear.  From  these  a 
d(*p6t  for  earli  brigade  is  supplied,  from 
whence  the  quarter-master  of  ea<di  regiment 
claims  hi.s  proportion. 

Whatever  supplies  can  be  obtained  in  tlw 
country  occupied  by  tlu^  army,  arc  of  cours<^ 
collected  for  its  use  ;  but  when  the  force  is 
large,  the  great  additional  demand  for  food 
must  soon  render  the  supply  of  that  article 
comparatively  scanty ;  and  a  large  army 
can  seldom,  except  under  circumstances 
to  which  wc  shall  presently  advert,  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  concentrated  in  a 
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hostile  country,  independent  of  tlic  rcsourc-  ,  in  its  infancy,  and  tiic  details  of  its  cum- 
es  derived  from  its  OMn  base  of  operations,  .  ])rous  niachinery  of  the  rudest  description. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  maintenance  it  was  often  enough  to  place  a  few  guns  in 
of  the  line  of  operations  is  usually  of  the  battery  against  a  walled  town  to  induce  its 
last  importance.  When  it  is  broken,  not  surrender  without  dishonor  to  the  defen- 
only  is  the  military  activity  of  an  army  par-  ders  ;  so  sure  were  the  thickest  walls  to 
alyztid,  but  its  very  existence  ])laced  in  jeo-  i  crumble  down  under  the  shock  of  their  fire, 
pardy.  *  Still  high  walls  continued  to  be  absolutely 

This  rule,  though  general,  is  not,  how-  1  necessary  to  the  security  of  fortresses ;  as, 
ever,  of  universal  application.  The  pos-  |  but  for  such  an  obstacle,  an  enterprisinp 
session  of  a  large  city  may  place  at  the  |  besieger  miglit  avail  himself  of  the  darkness 
command  of  an  invading  army  such  ample  i  of  night  to  penetrate  at  some  unguarded 
resources  as  to  render  it  independent  of  I  point  ;  but  it  bcMtame  a  problem  how  to 
any  other  ;  and  this  can  hardly  fail  to  oc-  |  screen  tliem  from  an  enemy’s  artillery,  at 
cur  when  the  population  of  the  city  out-  '  least  till  he  should  have  arrived  quite  clos» 
numbers  the  invading  forces  to  any  great  j  to  them ;  and  this  has  been  solved  by 
extent.  The  supplies  of  food  and  other  i  modern  fortitication.  The  ramparts  are 
necessaries,  which  have  been  for  ages  daily  !  huge  banks  of  eartli,  and  they  are  rendered 
flowing  in  at  every  gate  from  the  surround-  inaccessible  from  without  by  having  tliei’ 
ing  country,  have  but  to  be  increased,  and  exterior  faced  witli  retaining  walls  of  brick 
that  perhaps  in  no  very  great  proportion,  or  stone.  As  the  rampart  rises  directly 
to  afford  sufficient  for  the.  use  of  the  inva-  '  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  ditch,  the  height 
ders,  who,  with  the  citizens  at  their  mercy,  |  of  its  retaining  wall  is  comprehended  be¬ 
have  only  to  insist  on  being  first  served.  ;  tween  its  summit  and  the  bottom  of  tlo' 
Clothing  can  usually  be  obtained  in  abun-  ,  ditch  ;  and  the  ditcli  is  usually  of  sucl; 
dance,  and  on  such  occasions  large  sub-  ,  depth  that  more  than  half  the  wall  is  sunk 
sidies  of  )noney  have  frequently  been  ex-  j  below  the  general  surface  of  the  ground, 
torted.  VV'erc  the  invaded  nation  to  cut  I  and  of  course  concealed  from  the  view  of 
off  supplies  from  tlic  invaders,  they  would  j  any  one  not  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
starve  tlioir  own  city.  ;  ditch.  That  portion  of  the  wall  which 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  re-  |  extends  above  the  level  of  the  country,  is 
member,  when,  in  the  course  of  their  early  :  covered  by  raising  the  ground  outside  the 
traveds,  they  approached  one  of  the  fortresses  1  ditch.  To  enable  the  garrison  to  command 
celebrated  in  modern  history,  feeling  some  '  this  elevated  ])ortion,  the  ramparts  are 
disappointment  at  its  not  presenting  that  '  raised  somewhat  above  the  walls  with  which 
formidable  appearance  which  they  had  an-  j  they  are  taced  ;  and  all  this  upper  part 
ticipated.  instead  of  frowning  battlements  !  consists  of  earth,  which,  wlien  its  exterior 
and  massive  towers,  they  beheld  nothing  j  i^  made  with  a  considerable  slope,  is  not. 
but  verdant  slopes  and  grassy  mounds  of !  nearly  so  liable  to  injury  from  artillery  fire 
slight  elevation,  raised,  an  inexperienced  '  as  masonry ;  for  when  the  cannon-shot 
person  might  suppose,  for  no  other  purpose  j  strike  a  Ircuk  of  earth  they  merely  bury 
than  suburban  embellishment,  fhey  may  •  themselves  in  it,  and  do  but  little  damage, 
remember,  too,  how,  after  passing  tlirough  ^  Instead  of  the  slij^ht  parapet  walls  of  the 
the  outer  defences,  their  first  feeling  of  dis-  |  middle  ages,  sufficient  to  protect  the  dc- 
appointment  gave  way  to  astonishment  at  j  lenders  from  archery,  parapets  are  now 
the  vast  size  and  extent  of  the  component  huge  banks  of  earth  twenty  feet  thick, 
parts  of  the  fortitication;  the  high  walls,  |  llius  military  architecture,  more  perhaps 
which,  till  that  moment,  had  been  concealci  |  than  any  other  accompaniment  of  war,  has 
from  their  view — the  ditch  or  moat  of  n  lost  wliai  it  once  possessed  of  picturesque 
depth  and  width  surpassing  all  expectation  j  eftect. 

— and  as  they  crossed  it,  the  fermidablo  1  though  the  complicated  details  of 
rows  of  artillery  placed  apparently  for  the  modern  fortifications,  whether  seen  in  reali- 
express  purpose  of  defendiinr  the  particular  ty  or  in  maps  of  towns,  seem  highly  per- 
cntrance  they  w’crc  approaching.  plexing  to  the  uninitiated,  the  general  prin- 

Since  the  invention  of  cannon  the  em-  ciples  on  which  they  arc  regulated  are  ex- 
battled  towers  of  the  middle  ages  have  fal-  tremely  simple,  the  chief  conditions  to 
len  into  disuse  ; — they  are  now  either  fulfil  are — that  no  walls  shaTlibe  seen  from 
restored  or  imitated  only  as  objects  of  pic-  any  part  of  the  neighborhood  within  such  a 
turesque  beauty.  Even  when  gunnery  was  distance  as  to  admit  of  being  battered  by 
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artillery ;  that  the  principal  wall  at  lea.st, 
enclosing  the  town,  shall  be  of  such  height  i 
as  to  render  the  chance  of  an  eneniy’s  en¬ 
tering  by  surprise  altogether  hopeless ;  and 
that  the  whole  surrounding  30untry  within 
range  of  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  shall  he 
everywhere  open  to  its  fire,  so  that  an 
enemy  shall  not  be  able  to  approaeli  it  in 
any  direction,  or  remain  anywhere  near  it, 
without  being  exposed  to  almost  certain 
destruction.  The  mode  of  ensuring  the 
fulfilment  of  the  first  of  these  conditions, 
we  have  already  noticed,  and  our  readers 
will  perceive  no  difficulty  as  to  the  other 
two.  Besides  all  this,  fortresses  are  usually 
further  strengthened  by  the  addition,  be¬ 
yond  the  principal  ditch,  of  a  second  line  of 
defensive  works,  with  deep  ditches,  scarcely 
less  formidable  than  the  main  enclosure 
itself ;  and  the  whole  works  are  so  arranged 
and  mutually  adapted  to  each  other,  that 
every  part  of  the  ditch  is  commanded  from 
some  point  of  the  interior  defences.  It  is 
this  arrangement,  together  with  the  variety 
of  forms  given  to  the  out-works,  according 
to  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended,  which  causes  the  complication  of 
detail  above  alluded  to. 

It  is  apparent  that  to  take  a  town  thus 
fortified  and  resolutely  defended,  must  be 
a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  ;  indeed,  the 
•  siege  of  a  large  fortress,  is,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  an  undertaking  of 
great  magnitude  ;  but  when  the  besieger  is 
far  from  his  resources,  and  dependent  for 
his  various  supplies  on  land  carriage,  slow 
and  expensive  at  best,  and  liable  to  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  all  kinds,  the  amount  of  exer¬ 
tion  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion  becomes  vastly  increased. 

The  first  object  of  the  besiegers  is  to 
subdue  the  artillery  fire  of  the  fortress  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  admit  of  their  accomplishing 
the  second — which  is  to  place  a  battery  of 
cannon  near  enough  to  the  edge  of  the  great 
ditch,  to  effect,  in  the  wall  of  the  main  i 
rampart,  a  breach  through  which  they  may 
ultimately  force  their  way  into  the  place. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  artillery  cannot 
well  come  near  enough  to  operate  with 
effect,  without  being  themselves  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  besieged ;  and,  without  cover 
in  the  open  country,  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  prevail  against  enemies  pro¬ 
tected  by  strong  earthen  parapets :  the 
besiegers  mu‘*t,  therefore,  build  similar 
parapets  to  protect  their  men  and  guns. 
To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  assemble  large 
parties  of  workmen,  who  require  to  be  sup¬ 


ported  by  an  armed  force  strong  enough  to 
resist  any  efi’ort  the  garrison  may  make  to 
interrupt  the  labor ;  and  both  must  be 
covered,  at  least  during  day-light,  and 
the  defenders  are  completely  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  to  prevent  them  from  gaining  in¬ 
telligence  of  what  is  passing  without.  The 
intentions  of  the  besiegers  with  re.spect  to 
the  side  of  the  fortress  on  which  the  attack 
is  to  be  made,  and  the  day  and  hour  of  its 
commencement,  arc  carefully  concealed ; 
the  garrison  is,  if  possible,  mystified  by 
false  demonstrations  on  all  these  points. 
Towards  evening,  when  the  night  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  dark,  two  bodies  of  troops  are 
quietly  assembled — one  armed  in  the  usual 
way  for  battle,  and  strong  enough  to  repel, 
if  necessary,  the  most  vigorous  sortie  of 
the  garrison — the  other  without  arms  and 
supplied  merely  with  tools  proper  for 
breaking  the  ground  and  throwing  up  earth. 
As  evening  darkens  into  night  the  armed 
body  silently  approaches  the  fortress,  and 
is  extended  ready  for  action  just  in  front 
of  the  ground  where  the  work  is  to  be  com¬ 
menced.  Close  behind  them  come  the 
working  party,  who  arc  arranged  by  the 
engineers  in  a  row,  occupying  a  long  line 
curved  inwards,  so  as  to  be  everywhere 
nearly  equidistant  from  the  fortress.  Every 
man  then  proceeds  to  excavate  his  portion 
of  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
feet,  or  half  his  height ;  and  the  earth 
obtained  from  the  excavation  he  throws  up 
on  the  side  of  the  fortress.  Thus,  before 
morning,  a  long  trench  has  been  made, 
with  a  great  bank  of  earth  in  front  of  it, 
in  which  the  armed  party  take  refuge,  and 
where  they  may  remain  concealed  from  the 
garrison  and  pretty  well  protected  from  its 
fire. 

To  get  backwards  and  forwards  between 
their  camp  or  main  position  and  this 
trench — which,  from  its  direction  with 
respect  to  the  fortifications,  is  called  the 
first  “  parallel” — one  or  more  trenches  arc 
I  made  by  the  same  kind  of  operation  and  at 
the  same  time,  in  oblique  directions,  or 
\^ith  alternate  changes  of  direction  forming 
zig'zags,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  being  seen 
'  into  by  the  garrison.  These  latter,  from 
■  their  leading  towards  the  fortress,  are 
called  “  approaches.”  During  the  day  the 
trenches  are  widened,  till  at  nightfall  they 
have  attained  a  width  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
the  bank  in  front  being  thickened  propor- 
tionably.  in  this  manner  the  besiegers 
succeed  in  establishing  a  tolerably  safe 
position — near  enough  to  admit  of  their 
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a  besieger’s  operations,  that  previous  to  the 
coinineiicement  of  a  siege,  a  vast  store  of 
them  is  always  provided.  Each  sapper, 
when  at  work,  to  protect  himself  in  front 
rolls  before  him  a  largo  gabion  rendered 
musket-proof  by  being  tilled  with  Fascines 
(i.  e.  faggots  of  sticks,  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter),  and  for  further  safety 
he  is  generally  armed  with  a  helmet  and 
cuirass. 

When  within  range  of  musketry  fire,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  the  whole  trench  at  once, 
parties  of  sappers  gradually  extend  the 
trenches  and  their  parapets  in  the  required 
directions,  in  the  following  manner  :  One 
sapper  digs  a  small  trench,  and,  as  he  ad¬ 
vances,  })laces  gabion  after  gabion,  which 
he  fills  with  earth  in  succession.  He  is 
closely  followed  by  a  second  sapper,  who 
enlarges  the  trench  and  throws  the  earth 
over  the  gabions  ;  and  a  third  and  a  fourth 
in  succession,  who  enlarge  the  trench  still 
further,  and  strengthen  the  parapet  with 
the  earth  which  they  throw  out.  After 
them  come  the  working  parties  of  infantry, 
who  complete  the  trenches  and  parapets  to 
their  full  size.  By  this  means  the  besiegers 
manage  to  carry  on  their  work,  even  under 
tire,  though  the  operation  is  one  of  great 
danger  to  the  sappers. 

As  fast  as  the  trenches  and  parapets  arc 
completed  they  are  occupied  by  mark.smen, 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  fire  of  the 
fortress,  and  lessening  the  danger  to  the 
working  parties.  As  the  besiegers  advance, 
the  parallel  trenches  are  multiplied  in  all 
directions,  and  every  individual  marksman 
of  the  garrison  has  many  to  contend  with. 
While  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  is  thus 
brought  against  the  defenders,  in  addition 
to  that  from  the  artillery,  which  continues 
to  the  last,  the  sappers  ply  their  task,  and 
gradually,  but  surely,  advance,  till  at 
length  their  tortuous  paths  reach  the  edge 
of  the  great  ditch  or  moat,  and  the  walled 
ramparts  are  exposed  to  view.  To  effect 
breaches  in  these  with  battering-cannon  is 
then  a  work  of  no  great  difficulty;  and 
though  the  besiegers,  during  their  further 
progress,  may  have  to  sustain  many  a 
bloody  conflict  and  suffer  more  than  one 
severe  repulse,  success  is  almost  .sure  at 
last,  and  generally,  too,  within  a  period 
which  may  be  calculated  with  tolerable  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  increasing  dilapidation  of  the 
fortifications,  caused  by  the  besieger’s  ar¬ 
tillery,  renders  them  daily  less  defensible. 
The  ruined  ramparts  open  points  of  access 
to  the  interior,  and  every  hour  increases 
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the  anxious  tasks  of  ihe  defenders,  while  itj 
decreases  their  imuihers  and  spirits.  ]\lcan-  J 
while  tlie  he-^iejicers  reacli  the  dit  ch  by  means  j 
of  subterranean  pa.ssages  which  tliey  iiiakej 
for  that  purpose  ;  ainl  if  the  garrison,  hav-  , 
ing  fortihed  the  breathes  in  the  ramparts, ! 
still  pcr.sist  in  the  defence,  the  sappers  i 
continue  to  advance  as  before.  Slowly,  i 
but  not  less  certainly,  they  extend  their  | 
serpentine  jiath  across  the  ditch  and  up  j 
the  breaches  till  they  reach  the  very  last 
defences. 

When  this  has  occurred,  further  resist¬ 
ance  is  generally  considered  hopeless,  and  j 
the  risking  an  assault  can  hardly  be  justi-  i 
lied,  unless  when  there  is  some  probability] 
of  effectual  succor  arriving  within  a  given! 
period  of  time.*  When  abe.sieger’s  troops! 
have  been  irritated  by  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  of  a  long  and  obstinate  resist- 
tance,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  exercise 
auy  control  over  them  at  the  moment  of  a 
successful  assault.  The  bonds  of  disci¬ 
pline  are  snapped  ;  and  it  lias  not  iinfre- 
queutly  occurred  that  officers  have  fallen 
victims  to  their  humane  endeavors  to  re¬ 
strain  their  men  from  violence.  The  almost 
unavoidable  fate  of  a  town  taken  by  storm 
should,  most  certainly,  have  gn  at  weight 
with  a  commandant,  in  any  purely  military  | 
reasons  which  he  may  have  for  not  pushing  , 
matters  to  extremity.  i 

The  unprofessional  reader  will  by  this! 
time  have  formed  some  idea  of  the  amount  j 
of  force,  and  of  military  stores  and  ma-  ] 
terial,  which  a  general  must  have  at  hisj 
command  before  undertaking  a  siege.  He 
will  understand  that  the  armed  force  which  j 
guards  the  trenches  must  not  at  anytime} 
be  in  numbers  much  inferior  to  the  garri-j 
son.  Their  number  is  usually  calculated  j 
at  about  three-fourths  of  the  latter  ;  for  it  ] 
never  could  be  expected  that  the  whole  gar-  j 
rison  would  sally  fortli  at  once,  leaving  the ! 
fortress  totally  unguarded.  As  the  guard  i 
of  the  trenches  mu.st  be  constantly  on  tliej 
alert,  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  them  every  j 

♦  This  general  principle  has  long  been,  and,  in 
spite  of  Napoleon  and  Carnot,  still  is,  held  to  be 
right  by  most  military  authorities.  The  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  an  assault  may  be  threatened 
are  so  various  that  much  allowance  ought  always 
to  be  made  for  a  commandant  who  has  to  delibe¬ 
rate  on  them,  particularly  when  he  has  no  certain 
information  as  to  what  is  passing  beyond  the  walls 
of  his  fortress.  Though  it  seem  to  be  the  simple, 
straightforward  duty  of  a  soldier  to  resist  to  the 
last,  and  we  usually  sympathize  with  those  who 
do  so,  yet  all  must  agree  in  condemning  him  w'ho 
causes  blood  to  he  shed  without  some  prospect  of 
benelit  to  the  cause  which  he  upholds. 


twenty-four  hours  ;  and  they  should  have 
at  least  two  day.s’  re.st  for  every  one  they 
are  on  duty.  I'hus  the  besieger  must  have 
coustantly  in  readiness  three  times  the 
number  of  men  required  for  (‘aeh  guard. 
Then  the  working  parties  should  be  relieved 
every  eight  hours,  and  should  have  twenty- 
four  hours-  rest  for  eight  hours’  work  ;  s<» 
that  the  whole  number  re<|uircd  for  work 
mu.st  be  four  times  as  great  as  the  party 
actually  working.  ]3esides  the  duties  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  siege,  there  are  many  others 
which,  in  every  army,  must  at  all  times  be 
provided  b)r — such  as  the  guards  to  watch 
the  approaches  to  the  camp  or  to  kee}» 
order  within  it,  the  escorts  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  tlie  sick  and  wounded,  or  for  con¬ 
voys  of  stores  and  provisions.  In  addition 
to  the  infantry  and  cavalry  rc(|uired  for 
these  purposes,  the  corps  of  saj)pers  and 
miners  and  the  artillery  form  no  small 
items  in  the  numerical  amount  of  a  besieg- 
i  ing  army.  It  is  calculated  that  thirty 
thousand  men  would  be  required  for  tlu* 
siege  of  a  regularly  fortified  place,  with  a 
j  garrison  of  five  tliou.sand  ;  and  that,  to  be- 
I  siege  t(‘n  thousand  men,  more  than  fifty 
thousand  should  be  employed  ;  and  tliese 
calculations  do  not  take  into  account  the 
constant  drain  on  the  force  caused  by  sick¬ 
ness  and  casualties,  for  which  a  large  allow¬ 
ance  must  generally  bo  made.  The  trans¬ 
port  of  artillery  to  besiege  an  inland  fortress 
of  any  im})ortance  is  of  itself  a  very  serious 
operation ;  a  battering-train  of  medium 
size,  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  ammu¬ 
nition  for  a  siege,  re<juires  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  horses  to  draw  it. 

We  now  come  to  that  slighter  description 
of  fortification  which  is  usually  applied  to 
strengthen  the  positions  of  armies  in  tlie 
field.  Instead  of  vast  ramparts  faced  by 
walls  thirty  feet  high,  with  ditches  twenty 
feet  deep  and  forty  yards  wide,  the  defen¬ 
ces  of  what  are  termed  “  field-works”  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  eartiien  breast work.'^  or  para¬ 
pets,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height,  with 
ditches  in  front  of  them,  at  the  utmost 
twelve  feet  deep,  and  perhaps  eighteen  feet 
wide.  These  arc  strengthened  witli  wooden 
palisades  and  other  obstacles  of  a  similar 
description  ;  and  various  expedients  besides 
are  adopted  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  ap¬ 
proach,  and  its  danger,  of  course,  by  dc- 
,  taining  the  assailants  for  more  or  less  time 
I  under  the  fire  of  the  defenders,  who  them- 
1  selves  are  in  comparative  safety  behind 
their  breastworks.  By  damming  up  a 
!  stream,  for  instance,  an  inundation  may  be 
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toriiied,  which,  if  even  only  a  foot  or  two 
in  depth,  may  prove  of  ^reat  value  to  the 
defence  ;  or  steep  rocky  hills  may  be  scarp¬ 
ed  so  as  t«)  render  their  ascent  impractica¬ 
ble  ;  or  trees  may  be  cut  down  and  laid 
closely  togetlier,  with  their  branches  to¬ 
ward  the  enemy,  so  as  to  perplex  the  pas¬ 
sage  over  ground  otherwise  easy.  The  ex¬ 
pedients  are  as  various  as  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  tiie  locality  ;  and  the  skill  of  the 
engineer  is  never  more  tested  than  in  aii 
extensive  system  of  field-defences.  These 
works  are,  however,  rarely  if  ever  employed, 
except  for  increasing  the  strength  of  posi¬ 
tions  which  already  possess  considerable 
capabilities.  The  object  is  most  fre<|uently 
to  confer  advantages  in  a  field  of  battle  on 
the  weaker  side,  who,  being  constrained  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  usually  retire  to  some 
position  previously  selected,  and  if  possible, 
fortified,  which  an  enemy  cannot  venture  to 
pass  by  for  fear  of  endangering  his  line  of 
operations.  Or,  when  two  armies  are  in 
presence  of  each  other,  either  side  may 
raise  such  field-defences  as  the  time  and  the 
means  they  may  happen  to  possess  will  al¬ 
low.  Positions  also  occur  which  an  enemy 
must  necessarily  attack  in  order  to  reach  ii 
capital  city,  or  other  point  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  safety  of  a  nation,  and  which, 
not  admitting  of  being  occupied  by  per¬ 
manent  fortifications,  must  derive  their 
strength  from  field-works.  The  celebrated 
lines  before  Lisbon,  fortified  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  1810,  were  of  this  sort. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  .suppose 
that  these  defences,  which  Massena,  though 
he  remained  six  months  in  front  of  them, 
•lid  not  even  venture  to  attack,  owed  their 
strength  solely  to  the  artificial  means  em¬ 
ployed  :  and  when  people  reason  on  the 
use  of  field  lines  on  other  occasions,  from 
their  complete  success  in  this  instance,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  ajiplied. 
The  ground  was  remarkably  strong,  and 
presented  peculiar  facilities  for  being  fur¬ 
ther  strengthened  by  field-works  ;  and  the 
position  was  incapable  of  being  turned,  as 
its  flanks  rested  on  the  Tagus  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  sea  on  the  other  Neverthe¬ 
less,  every  critic  but  a  Frenchman  must 
admire  the  boldne.ss  of  that  military  genius, 
which,  in  defiance  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
war,  decided  on  occupying,  with  less  than 
thirty  thousand  men,  a  defensive  line  of 
twenty-four  miles  ;  neither  can  we  withhold 
our  admiration  from  the  consummate  skill 
which,  exercised  in  the  highest  branch  of 


the  military  engineer’s  art,.,  succeeded  in 
rendering  tlie  great  barrier  eft’ectual. 

Experience  has  .^hown  that  field-fortifica¬ 
tions  on  ground  which  oilers  no  extraordi¬ 
nary  advantages  for  defence,  do  not  atford 
anything  like  security  when  the  disparity  of 
force  is  considerable.  For  example.  Fort 
Picurina  at  Badajoz,  a  strong  field-work 
w’ith  a  wet  ditch,  w'as  taken  at  the  fir.^t 
assault,  w’hen  that  town  was  besieged  in 
1812  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  horn-work 
of  St.  Michael  also  fell  «jn  the  first  night 
of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  storming  by 
Lord  Hill’s  corps  of  the  formidable  defences 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  an 
event  of  the  .same  year,  may  also  be  quoted, 
although  the  principal  works  ])art(X)k  more 
of  the  pernmnent  than  the  field  character. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  affords  even  a  better 
example  than  either  of  the  other,  as  it 
shows  the  danger  which  may  arise  from 
trusting  to  field-fortifications,  even  when 
they  are  combined  with  permanent  ones. 
Pile  first  Wi»rk  attacked  l)y  Lord  Hill  on 
that  occasion  was  Fort  Napoleon,  a  strong 
field-redoubt,  though  not,  it  would  appear, 
very  skilfully  constructed.  It  was  stormed 
in  a  few  minutes  by  the  British  troops, 
though  without  the  aid  of  artillery  ;  and 
the  garrison,  retreating  into  the  permanent 
ttte  dll  pont^  were  so  closely  folio we<l  by 
their  assailants  that  these  entered  pell-mell 
with  them,  and  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
continue  their  retreat  across  the  bridge. 
Thus  the  loss  of  the  permanent  defences  of 
the  bridge  was  chiefly  owing  to  there  being 
a  field-work  a  little  in  advance  of  them. 

The  mode  of  attacking  field-works,  when 
it  is  ]»ossible  to  get  at  them,  is  .simple 
enough.  A  concentrated  fin?  of  field-artil¬ 
lery  is  directed  on  the  part  intended  to  be 
attacked,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
pali.sades  or  other  such  obstacles,  on  which 
depends  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  breast¬ 
works.  When  it  is  supposed  that  this  ob¬ 
ject  is  effected,  the  troops  rush  forwards, 
preceded,  if  necessary,  by  parties  carrying 
short  ladders,  or  faggots  and  haybags  to 
throw  into  the  ditch  to  fill  it  up,  and  they 
scramble  over  the  defences  as  best  they  can. 
When  an  attack  of  this  sort  succeeds,  and 
such  an  occurrence  is  by  no  means  rare,  it 
lasts  perhaps  but  for  a  few  minutes;  and  if 
not  successful  at  first,  it  may  be  repeated 
at  very  shoit  intervals,  and  each  time  with 
improved  chances,  owing  to  the  greater  in¬ 
jury  the  works  must  have  sustained. 

We  have  already  shown  that  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  which  an  invader  has  to 
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encounter  is  much  lessened  while  he  holds 
possession  of  a  lar^e  town  within  his  ene¬ 
my’s  frontier,  for  it  gives  him  the  command 
of  the  resources  of  the  neighboring  country, 
and  relieves  him  from  dependence  on  his 
line  of  operations.  Hence  an  unfortified 
city  is,  when  viewed  in  a  military  light,  a 
weak  point ;  and  the  larger  the  city  the 
greater  the  weakness.  But  when  such  a 
place  is  fortified  and  garrisoned,  not  only 
is  the  weak  point  protected,  but  a  serious 
stumbling-block  is  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  invader,  whom  it  places  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  cither  of  undertaking  a  siege  or  of 
leaving  behind  him  a  portion  of  his  army, 
to  protect  his  communications.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  fortifying  any 
large  city  increases  the  power  (ff  resistance 
to  inva.sion,  though  the  advantage  dimi- 
nnshes  with  its  distance  from  the  frontier. 
In  this  way  the  fortifications  of  Paris  can¬ 
not  fail  to  have  considerable  effect,  though 
not,  we  believe,  to  the  extent  which  their 
advocates  claim  for  them. 

Fortified  as  Paris  now  is,  it  runs  no 
chance  of  ever  being  assailed  unless  in  a 
war  waged  against  France  by  the  combined 
power  of  Europe.  Let  us  suppose  that  dis- 
a.strous  reverses  have  reduced  the  disposa¬ 
ble  force  of  France  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  that,  pressed  ])y  .superior  num¬ 
bers  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  seventy 
thousand  were  to  retreat  to  Paris,  and  the 
remainder  behind  the  l^oire,  leaving  a  large 
garrison  in  Lyons,  which  also  is  now  very 
strongly  guarded  with  detached  forts.  If 
the  invaders,  having  entered  France  on  the 
north-east,  were  to  endeavor  to  penetrate 
into  the  western  and  southern  provinces, 
their  communications  would  be  liable  to 
attack  from  Paris  on  one  side,  and  from 
Lyons  on  the  other.  A  siege  of  the  latter 
city  would  only  protract  the  war,  and  give 
time  for  recruiting  and  organizing  the  na¬ 
tional  forces.  We  will  thereforcsuppo.se — 
contrary  to  what  we  believe  will  ever  be  the 
case — but  as  an  hypothesis — the  enemy  de¬ 
termined  to  make  every  exertion  to  gain 
possession  of  the  capital,  with  the  hope  of 
thereby  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  con¬ 
clusion. 

To  reduce  Paris  by  a  blockade  would  be 
a  hopeless  undertaking.  The  clo.scst  line 
that  could  be  drawn  around  it,  outside  the 
forts,  for  such  a  purpose,  would  be  not  less 
than  forty-five  miles  in  length.  The  for¬ 
ces  .spread  over  this  extended  line  would  be 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  army  on 
any  point,  and  at  any  moment  of  the  day 


or  night,  without  the  lea.st  previous  notice. 
As  neither  distant  marches  nor  complex 
movements  would  be  nece.ssary  for  such  at¬ 
tacks,  the  regular  troops  might  be  reinforced 
l)y  large  numbers  of  the  National  guard. 
Fighting  almost  in  the  presence  of  their 
friends,  the  youth  of  Paris  would  have 
every  incitement  to  distinguish  themselves  ; 
and  their  ardor  being  unchecked  by  the 
hardships  and  fatigues  of  military  servitude, 
they  would  prove  truly  formidable  oppo¬ 
nents.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  blockaded 
ill  Paris,  might  in  a  very  short  time  be 
raised  to  a  hundred  thousand.  The  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  detached  forts  afford  every 
facility  both  for  sudden  advance  and  for 
safe  retreat.  The  ordinary  arrangement  of 
the  roads,  too,  would  be  highly  unfavorable 
to  a  blockading  force.  The  principal  ones, 
radiating  in  all  directions  from  the  common 
centre,  would  lead  the  French  troops  at 
once  and  with  case  to  any  point  of  their 
enemy’s  line  ;  whereas  every  movement  of 
the  latter  to  concentrate  their  forces  would 
have  to  be  made  by  the  cros.s-roads,  and  it 
so  happens  that  those  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris  are  bad  and  intricate.  If,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  this,  we  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  difficulties  of  maintaining,  for  the 
period  of  time  necessary  to  reduce  the  city 
by  starvation,  a  long  line  of  operations 
through  a  hostile  country,  to  support  the 
vast  force  required  for  a  blockade,  we  must 
own  our  conviction  that  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing  could  not  succeed. 

To  besiege  Paris  would  be  scarcely  less 
difficult.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
duration  of  a  siege,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  may  be  calculated  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  precision,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  place  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifica¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  principle  having  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  detached  forts,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  any  one  of  them  might 
be  taken  by  a  regular  siege  in  seven  or 
eight  days.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  calculations  have  always 
presumed  the  besiegers  to  have  no  other 
enemy  to  contend  with  than  the  garrison  of 
the  place  attacked.  Now  it  would  ver}’ 
much  alter  the  case,  if,  in  addition  to  its 
own  garrison,  perhaps  three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  a  fort  were  to  be  defended  by 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  This  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  novel  ca.se,  and  we  think  gives  rise 
to  a  curious  military  question.  The  old 
maxim,  “  petite  place,  mauvaise  place,” 
and  “  place  assie'gee,  place  prise,”  are  here 
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no  longer  applicable.  From  the  account 
which  has  been  given  of  a  siege,  our  read¬ 
ers  will  understand  that,  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  bein"  carried  on  within  range  of  the ' 
guns  of  the  fortress,  it  is  necessary  that  the  j 
troops  employed  should  be  covered  from  i 
their  fire ;  and  this  is  done  by  posting  them  , 
in  long  trenches,  mostly  parallel  to  the  for- . 
tifications,  which  trenches  are  gradually; 
extended  towards  the  place  till  they  reach 
it.  If  the  besiegers  should  be  liable  at  any  j 
moment  to  be  attacked  by  fifty  or  sixty  ^ 
thousand  men,  it  follows  that,  to  repel' 
them,  the  guard  of  the  trenches  should  be  j 
at  least  as  numerous ;  but  on  the  lowest  | 
calculation,  it  would  take  about  ten  miles  | 
of  trench  to  hold  such  a  force. 

Let  any  one  imagine  an  army  of  twenty! 
thousand  men  poured  suddenly  on  each 
flank  of  a  besieger.  It  may  be  urged,  in- . 
deed,  that  sufl&cient  troops  might  at  all ; 
times  be  held  in  readiness,  out  of  reach  of . 
the  guns  of  the  place,  to  assist  the  guard  of  j 
the  trenches  if  they  should  be  attacked  by ' 
greatly  superior  numbers,  so  as  to  secure  i 
them  from  being  ultimately  overpowered ;  | 
but  in  the  meantime  the  besiegers’  works 
might  be  damaged  to  a  great  extent,  their  j 
guns  spiked,  their  magazines  blown  up.  j 
Mischief  might  be  done  in  a  few  minutes  ■ 
which  it  would  take  days  to  repair.  The  i 
ordinary  mode  of  carrying  on  a  siege  impe- ; 
ratively  requires  that  the  guard  of  the  i 
trenches  shall  be  strong  enough  to  ensure 
the  defeat  of  any  sortie  which  the  garrison ! 
can  make :  and  that  guard  must  always  be ! 
posted  quite  close  to  the  place  for  the  pro- ' 


line  of  operations,  would,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  blockade,  be  very  great ;  for,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  supplies  of  an  army,  a  large 
battering-train,  with  ammunition  and  ma¬ 
terial  for  two  sieges,  would  be  required  ; 
and  in  case  of  failure  there  would  be  much 
risk  of  these  being  sacrificed.  In  short  the 
more  we  examine  the  difficulties  which  must 
attend  the  attack  of  a  large  fortress  like 
Paris  with  a  permanent  “  enceinte  continue” 
and  an  extensive  system  of  detached  forts, 
and  capable  of  accommodating,  in  addition 
to  its  own  garrison,  a  large  army,  the  more 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  they  are  insu¬ 
perable.  Whether  such  a  fortress  would  not 
be  more  in  the  way  of  an  invader  if  situated 
on  the  frontier,  like  Cologne  or  Coblentz,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  interior  like  Paris,  is  ano¬ 
ther  question. 

It  is  always  a  matter  for  serious  conside¬ 
ration,  what,  in  the  event  of  a  city  being 
besieged,  would  be  the  consequences  to  its 
inhabitants.  Fortifying  large  towns  has 
generally  been  with  much  reason  objected 
to  by  the  citizens.  The  advantages  they 
may  derive  from  the  fortifications  arc  sel¬ 
dom  such  as  to  make  up  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  siege,  which,  when  the  place  is 
fortified  in  the  ordinary  manner,  are  disas¬ 
trous  in  the  extreme.  However  averse  be¬ 
siegers  may  be  to  injure  private  property, 
or  to  hurt  non-combatants,  they  cannot  well 
help  doing  both  by  the  fire  which  they  must 
direct  on  the  defences.  Precision  in  the 
use  of  projectiles  cannot  be  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  highest  perfection 
attainable  in  the  use  of  artillery  must 


tection  of  the  siege-works,  of  the  parties  |  always  be  attended  with  numerous  disturb- 
employed  in  forwarding  them,  and  also  of  j  ing  causes  beyond  the  artillerist’s  control, 
the  artillery,  both  guns  and  men.  How  a  and  indeed  quite  imperceptible  to  him, 
force  capable  of  resisting  such  sorties  as  we  !  though  their  effects  are  sufficiently  evident, 
have  mentioned  could  be  so  posted,  and  at  j  Shot  and  shells  grazing  the  ground  a  little 
the  same  time  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  i  beyond  or  short  of  their  mark  usually  pro- 
placc,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  In  j  ceed  onwards  by  successive  bounds,  and 
fact,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  the  usual ,  range  many  hundred  yards  further ;  being 
siege  operations  would  be  at  all  applicable  |  at  the  same  time  liable  to  considerable  late- 
in  such  a  case  ;  and  any  others  that  might  ral  deflection  as  they  happen  to  glance  from 
be  resorted  to  must  be  matter  for  conjecture,  the  objects  against  which  they  strike  in 
for  no  siege  has  ever  yet  taken  place  under  their  course.  The  consequence  is  that  a 
anything  like  similar  circumstances.  In  besieger’s  fire  cannot  well  produce  any  se- 


whatever  way  the  siege  might  be  conducted,  j  rious  impression  on  the  massive  works  of  the 
it  would  at  all  events,  by  reason  of  the  |  fortifications,  without  utterly  destroying  the 
powerful  means  of  defence,  be  an  operation  I  slighter  buildings  of  the  town  to  a  great 
of  great  magnitude.  It  would  be  necessary  extent  beyond  them.  But  the  evils  to 
for  an  enemy  to  take  two  or  three  of  the  which  the  citizens  are  thus  of  necessity  ex¬ 
forts  before  he  could  attack  the  “  enciente  posed  are  small,  compared  to  those  which 
and  unless  he  were  prepared  for  a  siege  it  I  the  besiegers  may  voluntarily  inflict 
would  be  useless  to  commence  the  first,  j  Though  the  bombardment  of  a  town  does 
The  difficulties,  too,  with  respect  to  the  |  not  necessarily  compel  its  surrender,  it  can- 
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not  fail,  if  carried  into  effect  with  vigor,  to 
do  serious  injury  to  it.  The  destruction  of 
the  time-honored  monuments  of  any  great 
city,  of  its  churches,  its  public  buildings, 
would  cause  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  civi¬ 
lized  world.  When,  therefore,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cologne,  the  safety  of  a  nation  re¬ 
quires  that  such  a  city  .should  be  fortified,  it 
is  clearly  essential  that  its  defences  .should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  preclude  all  risk  of  such 
disasters. 

To  secure  a  city  from  bombardment  the 
fortifications  must  be  at  such  a  distance 
from  it  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
besieger’s  artillery  ;  to  effect  this  object  by 
means  of  a  continuous  enclosure  would 
generally  require  one  of  such  enormous  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  make  the  construction  of  such  a 
work  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  can  only 
be  done,  therefore,  by  means  of  detached 
works  :  and  as  these  leave  intervals  through 
which  an  enemy  may  easily  pass,  the  city 
would  require  the  additional  protection  of 
a  continuous  enclosure  within  them.  The 
large  circuit  also,  which  a  line  of  detached 
forts  may  be  made  to  occupy,  must  always 
greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  a  block¬ 
ade.  Among  those  who  have  agreed  on  the 
(ixpediency  of  fortifying  Paris,  the  only 
question  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  }»e, 
which  of  the  two  was  preferable,  a  system 
of  detached  forts  or  a  continuous  rampart ; 
whereas  both  are  essentially  necessary  in 
the  construction  of  such  fortresses,  the  one  I 
to  keep  the  enemy’s  artillery  at  a  distance, ! 
and  the  other  to  secure  the  city  from  as¬ 
sault.  The  objections  which  generally  ex¬ 
ist  to  shutting  up  an  army  in  a  fortress  do 
not  apply  in  the.se  cases.  The  intervals 
between  the  forts  and  the  ample  space 
which  they  enclose  afford  the  utmost  facili¬ 
ty  for  the  movements  of  large  bodies  of 
troops ;  so  that  an  army  occupying  a  place 
so  fortified  would  have  all  the  freedom  ne¬ 
cessary  for  a  manoeuvring  force,  combined 
with  the  security  of  a  garrison. 

The  application  of  field-works  to  these 
kind  of  fortifications  would  give  a  totally 
different  character  to  their  defensive  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  would  render  them  much  less 
effective.  The  assistance  which  a  movable 
army  can  afford  to  the'garrisons  of  the  for¬ 
tifications,  owes  its  efficacy  principally  to 
the  necessity  under  which  an  enemy  would 
find  himself  of  resorting  to  regular  seige 
operations.  If  the  defenders  exercise  but 
moderate  diligence,  every  part  of  the  for¬ 
tress  is  secure  against  assault.  Numbers, 
however  multiplied,  would  afford  no  addi¬ 


tional  chance  of  success :  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  would  be  as  little  likely  to 
take  one  of  the  forts  as  a  thou.sand.  To 
attack,  therefore,  any  of  the  defensive 
works,  an  enemy  must  regularly  besiege 
them,  and  the  enormous  difficulty  of  doing 
so  in  face  of  a  large  movable  force  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  our  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
field-works,  unless  where  the  ground  is  na¬ 
turally  strong,  are  anything  but  secure ; 
and  though  they  give  great  advantages  to 
an  army  occupying  a  defensive  position, 
the  desparity  of  numbers  for  which  they 
are  capable  of  compensating  is  limited. 
Attacks  on  them  do  not  necessarily  occupy 
much  time ;  an  assailant  may  therefore 
choose  favorable  moments ;  and  when  the 
line  is  extensive  he  may,  by  a  fal.se  attack, 
draw  the  principal  strength  of  the  defend¬ 
ers  to  one  part  of  it,  and  then  direct  a  real 
I  one  on  some  less  guarded  point  before  they 
have  discovered  their  mistake.  The  bare 
possibility  of  an  enemy’s  taking  the  city 
by  storm  would  give  rise  to  frequent  alarms, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  defence.  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  that  the  security  afforded  by  field¬ 
works  is  so  precarious  that  they  are  but  ill 
adapted  to  the  fortifications  of  a  large  city. 

The  project  of  fortifying  Paris  in  modern 
times  is  nut  new  ;  there  exists  a  short  me¬ 
moir  on  the  subject,  written  by  Vauban  in 
1689,  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
drawn  up  more  as  a  suggestion  for  conside¬ 
ration  than  as  a  direct  proposal  for  practi¬ 
cal  use.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  the 
great  importance  of  Paris  to  the  re.st  of 
France,  and  the  consequent  expediency  of 
providing  for  its  safety.  He  says  “  it  is 
impossible  to  take  too  many  precautions  to 
preserve  it,  and  the  more  so  that  if  an  ene¬ 
my  had  forced  our  frontiers,  beaten  and 
dissipated  our  armies,  and  at  la.st  pene 
trated  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  which  is 
very  difficult,  I  admit,  but  not  impossible, 
one  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  make  every 
effort  to  render  himself  master  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.”  The  city  was  then  surrounded  with  old 
walls  in  an  imperfect  state,  which  occupied 
the  line  of  the  present  Boulevards.  Thc.se 
were  to  be  repaired  and  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  an  earthen  rampart  and  parapet 
for  artillery,  and  a  deep  ditch  in  front.  Be¬ 
yond  this  “  a  la  tr^s  grande  portee  de  c.a- 
non,”  or  at  a  distance  of  1000  to  1200  toi.ses 
he  proposed  to  establish  a  continuous  enclo¬ 
sure  consisting  of  a  regular  permanent 
rampart  with  bastion  fronts,  on  the  largest 
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scale,  with  tlie  addition  of  out-works,  cov-  i 
t*red  way,  and  every  detail  of  the  most  com-  j 
plete  construction.  Thi.s  outer  eiiciente”  j 
would  have  occupied  a  line  only  a  short  ] 
distance  beyond  the  present  ‘‘mur  d’octroi,”  j 
but  it  would  have  been  more  extensive,  as  j 
compared  to  the  circumference  of  Paris  in  j 
those  days,  than  the  present  ‘‘  enciente  con- 1 
tinue”  is  to  that  of  the  existing  city.  Be- 1 
sides  these  there  were  to  be  two  citadels  j 
within  the  outer  “  enceinte,”  close  to  the 
river,  and  on  opposite  .sides  of  it,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  city.  They 
were  to  be  pentagonal  bastioned  forts, 
something  like  the  present  citadel  of  Ant¬ 
werp  ;  and  the  principal  object  was  to  be 
that  of  keeping  the  city  in  subjection,  lest, 
being  so  fortified,  “  it  might  become  formida¬ 
ble  even  to  its  master."*' 

While  France  professes  to  take  mea.sures 
against  being  attacked,  though  no  one  has 
the  lea.st  wish  or  intention  of  as.sailing  her, 
or  indeed  could  gain  anything  by  doing  so, 
her  neighbors,  taught  by  sad  experience, 
have  taken  effectual  precautions  for  their 
own  protection  against  that  ever  daring 
and  inflammable  nation.  Fver  since  the 
war,  the  several  German  states  have  been 


busily  engaged  in  the  erection  of  forti¬ 
fications  on  a  great  scale,  and  they  still 
continue  the  task  with  unabated  diligence. 
Vast  fortresses,  guarded  from  bombardment 
by  detached  forts,  have  been  constructed, 
not  as  in  former  times,  to  contain  mere 
garrisons  in.sufiicient  to  check  an  invader, 
but  as  secure  positions  for  large  armies, 
which  it  would  be  almost  as  dangerous  to 
besiege  as  to  pass  by.  From  Switzerland 
to  the  sea  an  effectual  barrier  already  exists 
against  any  encroachment  from  the  west ; 
and  if  it  would  serve  no  purpose  for  the 
Germans  to  invade  France,  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  undertaking  for  the  French  to  in¬ 
vade  Germany.  Thus,  fortification  on  a 
vast  scale,  however  formidable  its  aspect, 
may  be  in  fact  conducive  to  peace — remov¬ 
ing  the  temptation  to  aggressive  war,  by 
diminishing  the  probability  of  its  success. 
While  the  astonishingly  increasing  facilities 
for  travelling  promote  pacific  intercourse 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  effectual  pre¬ 
cautions  are  being  taken  to  prevent  its  in¬ 
terruption  ;  and  in  our  rapid  and  easy  pro¬ 
gress  from  city  to  city,  we  are  reminded  by 
their  massive  defence.s  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  enter  them  on  other  than  friendly  terms. 


From  tbeWestminsttr  Keview. 

MY  VACATIONS  IN  SPAIN. 

BY  E.  QUINET.  PARIS,  1846. 


The  author  of  “  Ahasuerus,”  us  he  likes 
to  be  called,  M.  Michelet’s  colleague  and 
alter  egoy  invites  us  to  accompany  him  in 
soul  upon  a  contemplative  tour  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  We  have  repeatedly  gone  over 
the  ground  of  late  with  travellers  of  divers 
kinds  and  conditions,  some  of  them  .shrewd, 
lively,  and  humorous,  others  common-place 
and  at  times  rather  heavy  on  hand,  but 
most  of  whom  we  should  prefer  to  M. 
Quinet  as  our  guides  and  fellow-travellers. 
VVe  acknowledge  his  ability,  and  (juestion 
not  the  sincerity  of  his  high-wrought  emo¬ 
tions,  but  his  ways  of  thinking  are  far  too 
transcendental  for  our  sublunary  habits. 
Mysticism  is  to  him  as  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils ;  he  revels  in  dim  abstractions, 
while  we  arc  asking  after  palpable  realities. 
He  is  sometimes  happy  in  his  observations 
and  his  guesses,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
fees  in  a  mesmeric  trance,  and  utters  his 


visions  in  rodomontade.  His  language  is 
by  turns  lofty,  plantivc,  severe,  imaginative, 
impassioned  ;  but  unhappily  we  are  often 
puzzled  to  know  what  it  means.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  should  not  reject  his  aid  towardii 
solving  the  complicated  congeries  of  enigmas 
which  Spain  presents  to  our  wondering 
minds.  His  very  defects  may  here  prove 
useful  auxiliaries,  the  force  of  sympathy 
enabling  him  to  detect  intuitively  some 
secrets  that  escape  the  scrutiny  of  in¬ 
quirers  armed  only  with  the  powers  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  common  experience.  A 
woman  will  immeasurably  surpass  the  sub¬ 
tlest  philosopher,  or  the  craftiest  politician, 
in  the  art  of  unravelling  the  tangled  web 
of  woman’s  hidden  feelings  ;  Lear’s  insan¬ 
ity  reveals  itself  in  his  confabulations  with 
mad  Tom ;  and  in  Spain’s  distempered  or¬ 
ganization  there  are  chords  most  readily 
responsive  to  the  touch  of  a  simulated  luna 
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cy,  or  a  fantastic  mummery,  such  as  M. 
Quinet  exhibits  by  turns.  Let  us  hear  him 
then,  especially  in  his  more  intelligible 
moods, 

“  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  MADONNA. 

“  The  majority  of  Isabella  II.,  which  had  been 
posponed  for  several  weeks,  is  to  be  celebrated  to¬ 
day.  The  portraits  of  that  constitutional  Madon¬ 
na  have  been  hun^j  up  since  day-break  at  the 
church  porches.  Tne  innocent  Nina,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  months  old,  is  clad  in  the  royal 
mantle,  with  a  heavy  crown  on  her  head ;  she 
lays  her  finger  on  a  book,  the  moment  selected  by 
the  painter  being  no  doubt  that  in  which  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  is  sulkily  spelling  through  the  constitution. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  one  window  or  balcony  in 
the  town  that  is  not  hung  with  silk  or  woollen 
drapery.  The  poorest  people  hang  out  some 
gaudy  rag.  Of  all  the  feelings  of  the  Spaniards 
this  adoration  of  the  Sovereign  {idolo  de  todos  los 
huenon  Efipanoles)  is  the  one  most  remote  from  us, 
and  which  I  have  the  most  difficulty  in  compre¬ 
hending;  and  yet  such  is  the  might  of  the  genuine 
feelings  of  a  multitude,  that  it  is  impossible  to  es¬ 
cape  being  affected  by  it  at  last.  An  undefinable 
emotion  pervades  the  air ;  the  eyes  are  filled  with 
tears.” 

[We  will  not  attempt  to  translate  the 
following  bit  of  mysticism]. 

“  Comment  exprimer  la  profondeur,  le  genie  du 
regard  de  ce  people  qui  cherche  dans  tout  un  pre¬ 
sage  ?  Celui  qui  trouverait  le  mot,  le  secret  que 
ce  peuple  roule  anjourd’hui  dans  son  cceur,  cet 
homtne-la  etonnerait  le  monde. 

“  I  was  disgusted  in  Germany  by  the  inert  obse¬ 
quiousness  of  the  crowd  in  the  grand  galas  of  the 
sovereigns;  but  here,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  man’s 
dignity  scarcely  suffers  by  the  idolatry  ;  the  festi¬ 
val  of  the  monarchy  is  at  the  same  time  that  of 
equality.  The  grand  dignitaries  defile  before  me 
all  bedizened,  in  shabby  old  hackney  coaches, 
which  have  been  dragged  forth  from  their  long  re¬ 
pose  for  this  occasion.  Yesterday,  when  the 
queen  drove  through  the  streets,  there  was  not  a 
woman  in  the  crowd  but  looked  more  royal  than 
herself.  To-day  the  men  of  the  lower  classes,  in 
their  hats  a  Fernando  Cortez,  their  embroidered 
vests  and  cloaks,  look  a  hundred  times  more  lordly 
than  the  senators  and  ehamberlains  in  their  ugly 
modern  costume.  Judging  by  the  eyes  alone,  the 
nobility  are  here  in  the  street,  and  the  bourgeoisie 
are  at  court, 

“The  cannons  roar  under  the  royal  balcony; 
the  bells  peal  from  the  steeples  built  by  Philip  II. ; 
and  are  responded  to  with  Riego’s  hymn,  the  Span¬ 
ish  Marseillaise,  that  smacks  of  the  bolero  as 
much  as  of  the  military  march.  Streams  of  milk 
flow  in  the  square  of  the  Autos-da-fe,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  ‘  Tarentula,’  a  journal  which  alone 
on  this  day  lift  up  its  voice,  counselling  to  spare 
the  drained  dugs  of  Spain.  But  the  festival  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  dash  of  tragedy.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  day,  upon  a  vague  rumor  of 
riot^-a  suspicion  snuff^  upon  in  the  air — the 


troops  fired  three  vollies  upon  the  crowd  as  they 
were  drinking  lemonade.  The  people  disperse, 
and  again  assemble,  straw  is  spread  over  the  blood 
on  the  ground,  and  the  amusements  are  continued  ; 
they  dance  on  the  red-stained  straw,  and  it  is  re¬ 
marked  that  the  ball  to  which  Isabella  II.  invited 
the  people  turned  to  be  a  funeral.  Is  this  omin¬ 
ous  ?  What  means  the  blood-spot  on  the  hem  of  the 
maiden’s  robe  ?  But  already  these  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings  have  passed  away,  and  every  one  hurries  to 
secure  a  place  in  the  theatre,  to  see  the  pieces  com¬ 
posed  for  this  important  occasion  by  the  first  poets 
of  Madrid. 

“  ‘  Pray,’  said  I  to  my  neighbor,  in  the  theatre 
del  Principe^  ‘  who  is  that  extraordinary  person  in 
the  black  cloak  who  opens  the  piece  with  so 
much  violence?’  ‘Eh,  what!’  replied  the  man, 

‘  don’t  you  know  him  in  your  country  ?  He  is  the 
I  cause  of  all  our  woes — the  spirit  of  party.’  ‘  And 
the  other  in  the  red  cloak  motionless  at  yonder 
door?  His  part  seems  to  consist  in  knocking 
there  without  ever  being  able  to  get  in.’  ‘  You 
are  right,  Senor,  he  will  not  get  in  one  step,  you 
may  be  sure  ;  he  is  the  stranger  vainly  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  thrust  himself  into  Spain.’  ‘  And  that  other 
in  a  Jewish  gabardine  ?’  ‘  Oh,  there  is  no  mistak¬ 
ing  him ;  look  at  his  pale,  haggard  cheeks,  and 
you  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  turn  the  vile  interest 
that  is  always  hungry,  though  it  devours  our  pub¬ 
lic  men  one  after  the  other.’ 

“  I  admired  the  facility  exhibited  by  this  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  lower  cIeiss,  of  seizing  on  these  ab¬ 
stractions  and  feeling  a  lively  interest  in  them. 
After  many  dialogues,  the  several  personages  with¬ 
drew,  abashed  before  the  apparition  of  the  great 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  who  came  forth,  resuscitated 
from  her  tomb,  with  the  book  of  the  constitution  in 
her  hand. 

“  At  the  theatre  of  la  Cruz,  Zorilla,  the  prince 
of  modem  Spanish  poets,  introduced  together  on 
the  stage.  War,  in  classic  armor,  to  typify  her 
pagan  soul,  Peace,  a  noble  matron,  clad  in  white, 
and  Good  Faith,  in  the  costume  of  a  Castilian 
peasant.  But  the  personage  that  attracted  univer¬ 
sal  applause  was  Echo,  a  maiden  in  a  fancy  garb, 
vestida  al  capricho.  In  verses  as  diversified  as 
her  costume,  she  collected  all  the  voices  of  Spain, 
from  the  buzz  of  the  insects  in  the  field,  to  the 
psalmody  of  the  monks  and  the  whistling  of  the 
grape-shot  in  the  civil  wars.  This  poetic  vocali¬ 
zation  of  Spain  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Time,  armed  with  h's  hour-glass  and  his  scythe. 
The  age  is  about  to  end  ;  old  Time  turns  his  glass, 
and  the  new  epoch  commences.  On  a  sudden  the 
.stage  is  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  startled 
genius  of  War  and  Barbarism  e.xclaims,  ‘  What 
.sudden  splendor  inundates  this  palace .’’  Where- 
unto  Peace  replies,  *  It  is  the  smile  of  Isabella  II., 
Es  la  sonrisa  de  Isabella  Segunda.' 

“  At  these  words  a  shower  of  bouquets  falls 
from  the  boxes ;  the  enthusiasts  of  the  pit  throw 
their  hats  on  the  stage  at  the  feet  of  Echo,  Peace, 
and  Time,  whose  wrinkled  front  unbends.  The 
whole  reminds  me  of  the  autos  sacramentales  of 
Calderon.  This  people  have  such  an  exuberance 
of  life  that  it  bestows  a  part  of  its  store  on  abstrac¬ 
tions  that  have  no  meaning  for  the  rest  of  the 
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world ;  it  inaugurates  the  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  like  an  auto  da  fe, 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  sinister  than  the  re¬ 
mainder  ol  this  holiday.  Sentinels  are  placed  at 
every  issue,  and  all  who  pass  are  obliged  to  open 
their  cloaks  and  show  that  they  do  not  conceal  an 
arsenal  of  cscopetas.  1  hear  shots  at  a  distance  at 
the  end  of  the  Calle  de  Alcala.” 

M.  Quinet  is  shut  up  by  the  civil  war  in 
Cadiz  : — 

“Reports  of  insurrections  follow  fast  one  upon 
the  other.  Carthagena,  Murcia,  Alicante  are  in 
open  revolt,  and  the  insurgents  have  seized  the 
steamers.  On  the  other  hand  the  government  re¬ 
ligiously  keeps  its  promise  to  shoot  on  proof  mere- 
ly  of  identity.  The  state  of  siege  is  rendered  more 
stringent  everyday  by  fresh  decrees  of  the  Captain- 
General.  Yesterday  I  remarked  this  one  ,  No  one 
shall  wear  moustaches^  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  a 
foraging  cap,  on  pain  of  exile  or  death.  You  who 
read  these  threats  imagine  that  a  whole  province  is 
cast  into  dismay  by  them.  Not  at  all.  A  nation 
has  a  pistol  clapped  to  its  throat  and  only  laughs 
at  it.  Let  me  explain  this  prodigy  which  I  have 
repeatedly  observed,  which  must  e.xceedingly  as¬ 
tonish  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  which  is  indeed  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Spain  :  no  party  there  can  strike  terror 
into  the  other.” 

“  You  may  give  up  all  thought  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  struggles  and  conflicts  of  this  country,  if 
you  do  not  at  once  see  that  you  have  before  you  a 
people  who,  after  having  been  subjected  to  a  ’93 
that  lasted  full  three  centuries,  and  jmssessed  by 
an  immense  terror,  has  at  last  thrown  it  off*.  The 
Inquisition  rendered  Spain  the  dreadful  service  of 
extinguishing  in  it  the  sense  of  fear.  After  the 
holy  office  no  bloody  spectacles  can  surprise  or 
awe  the  imaginations  of  man.  Hence  the  funda¬ 
mental  difTerence  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
revolutions  is,  that  what  was  for  a  while  the  soul 
of  the  former  is  important  in  the  latter.  The  one 
was  based  on  terror ;  the  other  has  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible.  What  could  Robespierre  do  after  the 
grand  inquisitor  ?  And  how  could  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  inspire  with  fear  men  who  had 
passed  through  the  reign  of  ecclesiastical  terror  in 
the  silence  of  Philip  ?  The  very  guillotine  of  '93 
would  lose  its  edge  after  the  slow  and  mystic  auto 
da  fe ;  for  what  augmented  the  horror  of  those 
days  was  the  secresy  and  silence.  All  Spain 
trembled  when  no  one  knew  where  was  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  It  was  felt,  it  was  seen  in  every  shadow. 
The  lowest  familiar  of  the  Holy  Office,  stealing 
round  the  comer  of  a  street,  with  downcast  eyes, 
carrying  with  him  threats  of  hell,  was  a  hundred 
times  more  formidable  than  all  the  captains-gene- 
ral  who  now  placard  death  in  every  comer  of  the 
peninsula.” 

Poetry  and  the  drama  in  Spain  enter ! 
largely  into  the  matter  of  onr  author’s  specu¬ 
lations  : — 

“  We  were  seated  one  evening  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  at  silent  as  Ugolino  in  the  tower  of  famine, 


and  each  with  a  glass  of  water  before  him,  when 
in  ciime  Francisco  Alvares,  of  Castregeritz,  an  old 
liberal  who  was  seeking  a  place  in  the  police.  He 
had  evidently  met  wuth  some  refusal  that  day. 

‘  Yes,  Senor,’  said  he,  ‘  1  would  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation  give  the  ministers,  the  congress, 
the  senate,  and  its  mace-bearers  the  journalists,  and 
the  whole  constitutional  machine,  for  those  two 
faces  you  see  there  painted  on  my  snutf-l>ox.’  i>o 
saying,  he  threw  it  grimly  on  the  table,  called  for 
his  glass  of  water,  and  sank  into  silence  like  the 
rest  of  us. 

“  I  took  up  the  snuff-box,  and  curiously  exa¬ 
mined  the  two  magic  portraits  that  were  worth 
more  than  a  revolution.  *  You  do  not  surprise 
me,’  I  said,  after  a  moment’s  contemplation ;  ‘  I 
recognize  here  an  old  acquaintance,  a  face  I  have 
seen  in  the  Cories  ’  Of  course  ;  who  could  fail  to 
recognize  Joachim  Lopez?  What  a  speaking 
countenance  !  What  an  orator  !  He  is  not  the 
man  that  would  leave  without  destino  (employ¬ 
ment)  an  honest  fellow  with  two  Carlist  balls  in 
his  body  !  *  The  other  face  I  really  cannot  make 
out.  This  grave  oval  hidalgo  visage,  this  ingenu¬ 
ous  minstrel  face,  this  forehead  like  that  of  a  mus- 
sulman  angel.  .  .  .’  ‘  It  is  plain  you  do  not  care 
much  about  authors,  otherwnse  you  would  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  name  the  twin- brother  of  Ix)pt‘Z  in  re¬ 
nown  and  love  of  Spain,  the  prince  of  our  writers, 
the  pearl  of  our  poets,  the  illustrious  Zorilla,  who, 
thank  God,  is  never  absent  from  me.’  ‘  What,  so 
young,’  I  replied.  ‘  He  looks  like  the  youngest- 
born  of  Niobe.’  ‘  May  be  so ;  but  young  as  he 
is,  that  does  not  hinder  him  from  composing  his 
tragedy  every  fortnight,  not  to  mention  the  shower 
of  verses  that  falls  every  morning  from  his  pen.” 

“  What !  thought  I  to  myself,  there  is  still  in 
this  orld  a  country  where  the  poet  has  a  place 
beside  the  tribune,  in  the  hearts  of  disappointed 
alguazils !” 

The  theatres  afforded  M.  Quinet  abun¬ 
dant  proof  of  this  lively  susceptibility  for 
the  charms  of  poetry  which  ptevadcs  the 
Spanish  people.  The  modern  Spanish 
drama  derives  no  adventitious  aid  from  ex¬ 
ternal  appliances.  The  body  of  the  house 
is  always  gloomy  and  shabby  ;  the  stage 
properties  are  as  meagre  as  those  of  the 
fifteenth  century — a  partition  like  a  com¬ 
mon  parlor  screen  separates  Don  Pedro 
from  the  conspirators  who  arc  plotting 
against  him  ;  the  music  is  wretched,  and 
the  actors  intolerable.  The  sole  power  of 
poetry  satisfies  the  spectators,  and  makes 
up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  property-man, 

I  the  scene-painter,  and  the  actor. 

“  Listen  to  the  endless  and  monotonous  lamen¬ 
tation  of  yonder  actress  in  the  Guzman  of  Giily 
Zarate.  Her  dreary  jeremiad  nevertheless  brings 
down  a  shower  of  sonnets  from  all  quarters. 
*  What  superhuman  voice  is  this  ?  Is  it  a  goddess 
that  speaks,  or  an  angel  ?’  Some  waft  burning 
kisses  towards  the  godd^,  others  of  less  sanguine 
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temperament  fling  their  hats,  as  figuring  a  part  of 
themselves,  at  her  adored  feet.  ‘  What  is  her 
name I  said  to  my  neighbor,  a  mule-driver, 
who  had  in  this  manner  just  sent  his  majestic 
sombrero,  newly  trimmed  and  adorned  with  two 
cockades,  rolling  to  the  middle  of  the  stage.  ‘  1 
have  not  the  honor  to  know  lier,’ — no  tengo  cl 
honor  dc  conocerlu,  replied  the  mule-driver  grave¬ 
ly,  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  important  gage 
he  had  flung  into  the  lists,  and  which  at  that 
very  moment  ran  a  very  great  risk  of  being  cut  up 
by  the  glittering  spurs  of  Guzman  the  Good.” 

The  reason  why  poetry  and  the  drama 
retain  in  Spain  the  pojmlarity  and  the 
fascination  which  they  have  lost  in  other 
lands,  is  because  they  are  essentially  popu¬ 
lar  in  language  and  form. 

“  Imagine  a  people  whose  literature  is  written 
almost  entirely  to  metres  like  those  of  Beranger’s 
rh(imo7is,  for  such  is  the  case  in  Spain.  When  a 
French  artist  writes  verses,  liis  foremost  care  is  to 
abandon  the  popular  rhythm.  From  the  very  out¬ 
set  lie  forgets  the  humble  burthens,  the  simple 
sjtontaneous  tone  and  manner  of  the  multitude,  and 
becomes  an  academician  on  a  lower  scale.  In 
Spain,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  give  the  tone, 
and  the  poet  adopts  it.  The  noble  author  aspires 
to  reproduce  the  ditties  of  the  poor,  the  Duke  de 
Rivas  engages  in  rivalry  with  his  muleteer.  In 
his  interesting  volumes  of  historical  romances  he 
(rives  the  noblest  reminiscences  of  .Spain,  in  strains 
such  .as  are  sung  by  the  arrieros.  Tt  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  the  poet  to  soar  a  biblical  flight,  but 
the  accent  of  the  people  still  adheres  to  him  ;  and 
by  the  uniformity  of  its  beat,  that  short  measure 
which  is  that  alike  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  our 
times,  of  the  muleteer  and  of  Calderon,  expresses 
better  than  any  description  could  do  the  intrinsic 
principle  of  erpiality  that  levels  all  the  outward 
distinctions  of  Spanish  life.” 

The  Spanish  poets  of  the  pro.sent  rlay  do 
uot  avail  themselve.s  as  they  might  of  their 
j»eculiarly  favorable  position  in  this  respect. 
They  do  uot  seem  to  value  at  its  real  worth 
the  privilege  of  possessing  the  popular  ear, 
which  the  poets  of  other  lands  have  nearly 
closed  again, st  themselves,  by  cultivating  a 
literary  language  too  distinct  and  remote 
from  tliat  of  the  ballad  and  other  native 
productions  of  untutored  poetic  feeling. 
Instead  of  addressing  themselves  to  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  circumstances  of  their 
own  times,  and  bestowing  on  their  nation  a 
living  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
these  men  seek  only  to  resuscitate  that  of 
the  sixteenth.  With  a  revolution  going  on 
around  theui,  they  sedulously  ignore  all  that 
,  belongs  to  the  present  day,  and  care  only 
to  amuse  their  countrymen  with  gorgeous 
phantoms,  when  they  should  enlighten. 


encourage,  reprove,  inspire,  and  guide 
them. 

No  aspiro  a  ma.s  laurel  iii  a  mas  hazaha 

Que  a  una  sonrisa  de  mi  dulce  Espaiia. 

1  aspire  to  no  glory  beyond  that  of 
winning  a  smile  from  my  sweet  Spain  so 
says  Zorilla,  the  most  eminent  writer  of 
this  day  in  the  Peninsula. 

TIic  fault  is  pcrlia})S  to  be  imputed  rather 
to  want  of  bobliKi.ss  and  energy  of  vrill  than 
to  deliberate  design.  The  authors  only  ac- 
(juiesee  to  the  wishes  of  the  public,  who  do 
not  like  to  sec  themselves  represented  to 
the  life  in  their  actual  condition  and  habits, 
and  to  have  their  social  miseries  and  vices 
di.s]>layed  without  disguise.  The  ver\ 
journalist  who  declaims  against  public  cor- 
ru|)tion  would  not  tolerate  its  embodied 
exhibition  on  the  stage.  A  knavish,  ras¬ 
cally  statesman  may  be  put  upon  the  stage, 
but  he  must  be  a  Frenchman  ;  otherwise 
the  thing  would  not  be  endured.  A  play 
on  the  Spanish  conspiracy  against  Venice 
was  produced  this  year,  but  the  spectator.'- 
were  so  enraged  at  the  failure  of  the  cou- 
spirator.s,  as  to  which  the  autlior  had  con¬ 
formed  to  hi.storical  truth,  that  they  tore 
up  the  benches  and  threatened  to  demolish 
the  theatre.  Next  d.ay  the  same  piece  wa,'- 
announced  for  repetition  with  tliis  addi¬ 
tion,  “  X.  J3.  It  is  the  j)eople  who  an 
finally  triumphant.”  Thus  society  and  th. 
poet  agree  in  banishing  importunate  truth 
from  the  stage  where  stalks  a  Spain,  full  of 
heroism,  chivalry,  gallantry,  good  faith, 
clemency,  and  imornanimity.  l)elighte(i 
with  its  dream,  the  public  refuses  to  be 
awakem'd  ;  the  irrandcur  of  the  middle  age> 
solaces  it  for  the  humiliations  of  the  pre.scnT 
day  ;  ami  amidst  all  her  new  vices  Spain 
.seats  herself  gravely  cv(‘ry  evening’  to  be glori¬ 
fied  for  her  past  virtues. 

“  ()nce  only  there  wa<  found  a  poet  bold  cnoiigh 
to  |iul  without  diss'iise  on  the  stage  Royalty  ana 
the  Gnurch,  each  in  its  naked  wretchedness 
What  had  never  been  said  in  Spain  but  in  whis- 
pers.  was  that  day  promulgated  in  startling  verso 
in  the  ‘Charles  II.’  of  Gd  y  Zarate.  J'he  poet 
personified  three  centuries  of  decrepitude  and  ruii. 
in  that  Spanish  monarch.  On  that  stage  when 
the  royal  person  had  always  been  licid  inviolably 
sacred,  there  entered  an  imbecile  phantom  of  a  king, 
attended  by  a  train  of  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office. 
A  king  who,  dying  of  the  disease  of  his  own  king¬ 
dom,  believes  himself  bewitched  and  applies  to 
the  inquisitors  for  a  cure  ;  processions  of  monks 
to  heal  the  distraught ;  the  confessor  dismaying 
him  with  fear  upon  fear ;  tlie  ceremonious  agony 
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of  a  nation  bent  beneath  the  terror  of  the  Holy 
Office, — all  this  spoke  of  itself  to  the  souls  of 
Spaniards.  The  poet  had  evidently  opened  an  un¬ 
failing  source  of  popular  emotion.  The  effect  of 
this  drama  was  immense,  and  1  can  easily  conceive 
that  it  should  have  been  so.  Every  one  felt  him¬ 
self,  like  Charles,  bewitched  with  a  malady  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  cure. 

“  Hut  the  author  seems  to  have  been  forthwith 
astonished  at  his  own  daring ;  the  poets  but  disco¬ 
vered  their  own  power,  anti  were  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  exerting  it.  Renouncing  the  realities 
of  the  moilern  world,  they  returned  penitently  to 
the  world  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  of  Calderon,  as  if 
to  revive  the  forms  of  the  national  genius  was  the 
consummation  of  the  revolution  in  their  art  1  On 
this  principle  the  poets  of  the  present  day  seem  to 
content  themselves  with  bringing  back  the  rhythms 
and  the  charming  melodies  of  the  old  theatre. 
They  have  recourse  to  the  same  artifices,  cast  their 
pieces  in  the  same  moulds,  and  wonder  that  they 
cannot  match  the  marvellous  productions  they 
imitate  ;  never  reflecting  that  they  have  not  sub¬ 
stituted  a  new  spirit  for  the  ancient  one  which 
they  posse.ss  not.  .  .  .  VV'as  ever  man  less  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  passions  of  his  time  than  the  Spanish 
poet  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  Did  he  not  employ 
as  his  weapons  every  contemporary  opinion,  emo¬ 
tion,  prejudice,  fury,  and  fanaticism?  While  the 
re.‘it  of  Spain  seemed  already  dead,  the  pulse  of 
public  life  continued  to  beat  in  his  heart.  What 
constitutes  the  original! ly  of  the  ancient  theatre  is, 
that  the  oppressed  soul  of  Philip  the  Second's 
nation  seems  to  breathe  out  in  it  as  through  a  cleft  in 
Its  dungeon  wall.  Methinks  I  see  before  me  a 
pri.soner  of  state,  who  is  allowed  every  evening  to 
issue  from  his  ba.stile  and  run  in  search  of  adven¬ 
tures.  What  a  fund  of  life  he  expends  in  that 
ecstatic  moment  I  With  what  panting  eagerness 
he  rushes  forward  !  What  movement,  what  sud-  I 
den  impulses,  what  a  world  of  emotion  concentrated 
in  that  brief  hour !  Spain  has  crouched  all  day, 
pale  and  shuddering,  beneath  the  raison  d'itat ; 
but  evening  comes,  the  curtain  rises,  and  men 
breathe  again.  A  worbl  of  freedom  expands  upon 
the  sight;  the  cribbed  and  confined  genius  of 
the  south  bursts  forth  in  w'ords  of  tumultous  vi¬ 
vacity  ;  it  breaks  its  chains  in  the  comedy  of  the 
capa  y  espada. 

“  The  contrary  happens  now,  notwithstanding 
the  imitation  of  the  old  models.  Freedom  is  in 
the  .streets,  and  in  the  theatre  reserve,  to  which 
you  may  add  timidity  and  almost  diplomacy.  De- 
•<pite  the  example  of  the  Revolution  these  chival- 
ric  poets  scarcely  venture  to  stain  the  stage  now 
and  then  with  the  blood  of  one  of  their  dramatis 
persons,  \ow-a-days  terror  is  everywhere  in 
Spain  rather  than  in  its  tragedies. 

“  When  the  man  of  modern  times  does  happen 
by  some  unusal  chance  to  present  himself  under 
the  trappings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  contra¬ 
diction  is  striking.  No  piece  of  our  day  has  been 
more  extolled  than  ‘  The  Cobbler  and  the  King’  of 
Zorrilla ;  it  indicates  very  pointedly  indeed  what 
has  become  of  the  political  revolution  in  the  minds 
of  the  poets.  The  title  of  itself  announces  the 
intention  of  solemnizing  the  new  alliance  between 


the  monarchy  and  the  people,  But  on  what  con¬ 
dition  ?  It  IS  surely  not  a  little  surprising  to  .-^et 
a  people  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  adopting  foi 
the  blazon  of  it.s  banner  on  the  stage  the  abso¬ 
lutism  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  It  is  true  that  Zorrilla 
has  taken  care  not  to  depict  in  the  tyrant  of  Seville 
the  man  notorious  in  history  as  dreaded  and  ab¬ 
horred,  tan  temido  y  uborrecido.  The  poet  has 
preserved  on  the  stage  the  ancient  inviolability  of 
royalty,  and  ha.s  changed  the  monarch’s  crimes 
into  virtue.s,  always  ranging  them  on  the  side  of 
ju.^tice,  nationalily  and  equality.  It  is  not  the 
Cruel,  but  the  Justicer,  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
drama.  The  King’s  enemies  build  their  hopes  on 
the  foreigner;  Pedro  relies  on  a  national  exe¬ 
cutioner.  Then  in  the  cobbler  Bias  Perez,  you  re¬ 
cognize  the  people  in  confedracy  with  alisolule 
power.  It  is  true  that  thi.s  democratic  person¬ 
age  carries  his  devotion  towards  the  king  at  once 
to  the  pitch  of  self-renunciation.  Bias  Perez  says 
so  in  some  lines  which  seem  made  for  us  [the 
French].  ‘  You  cannot  conceive  how  a  man  who 
loves  his  king  should  blindly  sacrifice  to  him  his 
reputation,  his  love,  his  reason,  and  his  being.  I 
must  not  attempt  to  explain  it  to  you  ;  you  could 
not  understand  me,  and  I  know  beforehand  that 
you  would  remain  stupified  and  unconvinced.' 

“To  please  Pedro  the  Cruel,  Bias  Perez  becomes 
the  e.xecutioner  of  the  woman  he  loves ;  he  does 
not  hesitate  a  moment,  and  with  the  absence  of  the 
inward  strife  vanishes  all  the  life  of  the  drama 
But  this  inflexibility  is  precisely  what  captivates 
an  audience  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  monarchical  sentiment  plays  the  same  part  in 
this  piece  as  fate  did  in  the  Greek  tragedy.  One  sees 
from  the  outset  that  all  the  personages  will  pass 
under  that  yoke,  dead  or  alive ;  and  thus  is  one  of 
the  ihefs-(t(EUvre  of  these  revolutionists  the  moral 
suicide  of  the  people  under  the  resuscitated  despo¬ 
tism  of  the  medijeval  king. 

“  I  cannot  help  seeing,  however,  that  in  Spain 
the  spirit  of  equality  is  the  soul  of  the  theatre,  as 
it  is  that  of  the  monarchy  itself.  One  common 
tone  pervades  the  manners  of  the  nation  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
each  condition  are  but  feebly  marked  on  this  uni¬ 
form  ground.  This  explains  why  among  the 
countless  multitude  of  pieces  of  intrigue  there  are 
so  few  that  portray  class  difl'erences.  No  one 
bears  upon  him  the  legible  mark  of  his  birth  or  his 
station.  The  Spanish  character  is  so  deeply 
imprinted,  that  it  eflaces  at  the  first  view  all 
secondary  distinctions;  whence  it  results  that 
under  this  uniform  cloak  Spain  must  lie  pre¬ 
eminently  the  land  of  imbroglio.  Mistakes,  ad¬ 
ventures  and  intrigues  spring  up  and  develops 
themselves  spontaneously.  In  a  country  in  which 
the  people,  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  nobility  might 
be  ccnstantly  confounded  one  with  the  other, 
social  life  was  an  eternal  comedy,  de  capa  y 
espada” 

M.  (^uinct  arrived  in  Lisbon  in  time 
to  witness  the  last  sitting  of  the  Cortes  in 
1843,  on  the  day  when  it  was  dissolved,  and 
many  of  its  members  were  committed  to 
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prison.  Insurrection  had  broken  out  in  the 
principal  town.s  of  the  coast  ;  martial  law 
was  proclaimed,  or  rather  all  law  was 
superseded,  for  orders  were  issued  to  put  to 
death  all  suspected  person.^  without  form  of 
trial,  stvi  culpa  Jonnada.  All  the  while 
there  was  not  the  least  symptom  of  excite¬ 
ment  displayed  in  Lisbon ;  the  whole  body 
of  Portugal  was  convulsed,  the  head  alone 
showed  no  sign  of  life.  It  was  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  move  the  special  wonder  of  the 
the  Frenchman  and  Parisian  professor. 
That  the  provinces  should  take  the  lead  of 
the  capital  in  turbulence  appeared  to  him 
a  reversal  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  saying  of  Senhor  Herculano, 
that  Lisbon  is  a  moral  Palmyra.  It  may 
be  so  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  was 
originally  employed,  but  we  cannot  exactly 
see  how  the  image  applies  to  the  fact  spoken 
of  by  M.  Quinet.  Palmyra  standing  alone 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  was  never,  cither 
in  its  pro.spcrity  or  its  ruined  state,  the 
type  of  a  body  in  which  life  has  receded 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  But 
the  phrase  a  moral  Palmyra  has  at  any  rate 
an  imposing  sound. 

“  The  magnilicence  of  Lisbon  is  sadder  than 
the  heaths  of  Spain  ;  sumptuous  streets,  immense 
squares,  the  head  of  a  great  empire ;  and  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  a  buried  nation  or  Go¬ 
morrah.  1  was  particularly  struck  with  this  me¬ 
lancholy  aspect  when  1  thought  of  the  exuberant 
vivacity  of  the  towns  of  Castile  and  Andalusia, 
Where  are  the  songs  of  Seville  ?  Where  are  the 
groups  of  the  Pueria  del  Sol  in  Madrid  ?  Spain 
dances  on  ruins.  Portugal  lies  in  the  throe.s  of 
death  on  the  threshold  of  a  palace. 

“  The  inhabitants  remain  invisible  behind  their 
closely  latticed  jalousies.  They  retain,  as  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  their  long  voyages,  their  past  supremacy, 
and  their  slave  traffic,  an  insuperable  aversion  for 
anything  like  servile  work.  Thirty  thousand 
Gallegos  of  Spain  are  the  only  persons  in  Lisbon 
who  consent  to  dishonor  themselves  by  publicly 
making  use  of  their  arms.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
Cameons  and  his  slave.  The  people  remains 
stretched  on  its  truckle-bed ;  the  poor  Gallego 
alone  goes  about  the  streets,  and  bears  the  burden 
of  the  day. 

“  The  women,  muffled  in  coarse  grey  cloaks 
and  white  hoods,  pass  silently  along,  like  mourners 
at  a  funeral.  They  are  seldom  beautiful ;  but 
when  they  are  so  there  is  something  about  them 
that  reminds  one  of  the  languid  Hindu.  If  the 
Andalusian  women  are  Arab  in  their  appearance, 
those  of  Lisbon  appear  sometimes  by  their  soft 
features,  the  transparent  whiteness  of  their  cheeks, 
and  their  infat.tile  accent,  to  be  strayed  sisters  of 
Sacontala.  When  they  crawl  on  their  knees, 
beating  their  breasts,  from  the  church  door  to  the 
altar,  one  is  struck  by  the  contrast  between  this 


vehement  expression  of  contrition  and  the  Asiatic 
indolence  of  their  looks. 

“  Though  Cameons  has  neither  statue  nor  tomb 
in  Lisbon,  everything  there  tells  of  him.  The 
majesty  of  the  sites  and  the  wretchedness  of  their 
occupants;  the  pomp  of  the  new  city,  the  horrors 
of  the  old  one  ;  the  buildings  on  the  distant 
heights  mingling  with  the  architecture  of  the 
clouds,  and  w’hich  when  you  approach  them  give 
out  the  stench  of  a  charnel-house  ;  the  abandoned 
hermitages ;  the  rustic  car  with  solid  wheels, 
passing  along  a  fetid  lane  through  the  deserted 
port,  a  portion  of  the  golden  Tagus;  all  this 
speaks  of  the  splendor  and  the  penury  of  Came¬ 
ons.  The  only  thing  that  stirs  and  murmurs  in 
these  sumptuous  and  livid  solitudes  is  the  Tagus. 
It  calls  upon  its  ancient  people  of  Argonauts, 
kings  of  the  ocean ;  no  one  replies.  And  what 
is  most  alarming  is,  that  nowhere  in  Europe  are 
appearances  better  kept  up,  nowhere  is  there 
more  outward  regularity,  better  instituted  police, 
or  a  more  docile  people.  What  is  now  called 
order  among  us  is  there  realized  in  formidable 
perfection,  with  the  supreme  stillness  of  the  tomb. 
Yet  Donna  Maria’s  Lisbon  seems  for  all  that 
the  capital  of  lues  de  Castro,  who,  exhumed  and 
seated  on  a  posthumus  throne,  rules  between 
bankruptcy  and  Jesuitism  over  a  defunct  mon¬ 
archy.” 

But  he  does  not  despair  of  Portugal ;  it 
still  retains  some  dormant  sparks  of  life 
which  may  be  saved  from  extinction — all 
her  literary  men  are  devoting  themselves  to 
that  pious  task.  The  leader  of  the  literary 
revival  is  Senhor  Almeida  Garret,  a  man 
who  began  life  as  a  common  soldier,  and 
rose  to  be  a  deputy  ;  he  has  been  familia¬ 
rized  with  imprisonment  and  exile,  and  has 
seen  adventures  and  vicissitudes  enough  by 
sea  and  land  to  furnish  stuff  for  many  a 
drama.  His  plays  are  enthusiastically  ad¬ 
mired  by  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for 
theatrical  performance  is  now  so  strong, 
that  more  new  dramas  have  been  produced 
in  the  last  five  years  than  formerly  in  a 
whole  century. 

From  the  authors  last  chapter,  consisting 
of  a  political  exhortation  to  the  people  of, 
the  peninsula,  we  extract  the  following  just 
observations  on  Catholicism  : — 

“  Do  not  deceive  yourselves  as  to  the  social 
forces  which  Catholicism  is  capable  of  lending  to 
your  nation.  If  you  contemplate  that  system 
from  this  purely  political  point  of  view,  this  is 
what  you  will  discover,  viz.,  that  nowhere  does 
it  supply  a  lever  potent  enough  to  raise  up  a 
fallen  people.  But  as  soon  as  a  state  has  been 
stirred  by  the  ideas  of  our  age,  Catholicism  comes 
and  borrows  a  portion  of  the  new*  life  thus  en¬ 
gendered.  After  every  revolution  of  our  times  1 
see  it  reaping  what  it  has  not  sowed,  if  it  shows 
new  vigor  anywhere,  it  is  not  in  those  places 
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where  it  holds  .single  and  umlisputed  sway,  and 
where  it  must  look  to  itself  lor  all  things,  as  in 
Rome,  Austria,  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  those 
countries  where  it  is  supreme  it  is  dying  spiritu¬ 
ally.  In  France,  in  Helgiutn,  in  (lermany,  in  the 
United  States,  and  where.sover  else  it  encounters  a 
moral,  political,  and  philosopliical  life,  it  turns  it 
very  de.vterously  to  its  own  advantage.  In  a 
word,  this  great  focus  is  now  in  reality  supplied 
only  from  without,  taking  from  the  strong  the 
halt  of  their  strength,  from  the  victorious  the  half 
of  their  victory,  imparting  it.s  own  weakne-s  to 
the  weak.  The  life  it  formerly  bestowed  on  the 


world  it  now  borrows  ;  once  it  was  creative,  now 
it  is  becomes  para^itlcal.” 

Should  the  ivador  ]>o  di.sposed  to  think 
that  the  uiifavoi-ahle  tone  in  which  wc  have 
spoken  generally  ol'  the  work  before  us  is 
not  justitied  by  the  specimens  we  have  se¬ 
lected  from  its  contents,  our  reply  is,  that 
,  we  iiave  chosi  ii  rather  those  passages  which 
'  ajipearcd  to  po.'se.ss  some  intrinsic  interest, 
j  than  those  which  are  most  characteristic  of 
[  M.  (iuinet’s  peculiar  style. 


From  n  I  a  c  k  w  J  u  d  ■  »  M  ;i  j  z  i  n  i- 
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I’iiai  .shrew  I  piece  of  bair-Uelle  upon  Mr.  Dickens,  " 

hitting  off  some  of  the  foibles  of  his  style,  is  attributed  to  Mr. 
W'urrtn,  the  celebrated  author  of  “Ten  Thousand  a  Year.”  ' 
The  celebrity  of  the  author,  a.s  well  as  the  points  cf  the  satire, 
wil!  give  it  interest,  if  it  does  not  carry  conviction  of  its  jus-  j 
ticc.— Eu.i  j 

().\  looking  over  th*'  map  of  the  w'orld,  I 
with  the  view  of  selecting  a  novel  field,  ' 
1  was  astonisluul  to  find  that  almi)st  every 
compartment  was  already  occupied  by  one  of 
our  literary  brethimn.  'Fhero  is  in  all ' 
Kuropc  scarce  a  diocese  left  unsung,  and, 
like  romance,  civilization  is  making  rapid 
stride's  towards  both  the  east  and  the  wei^t. 
In  this  dilemma  1  bethought  me  of  Iceland 
as  a  virgin  soil.  V  ictor  Hugo,  it  is  true, 
had  made  some  advances  toward  it  in  one 
of  his  earlier  productions;  hut  if  1  recol¬ 
lect  right,  oven  that  daring  pioneer  of  let¬ 
ters  did  not  penetrate  beyond  Norway,  and 
laid  tlie  .scene  of  his  stirring  narrative  .some¬ 
where  about  the  wilds  of  Drontheim.  'I’lie 
bold  dexterity  with  which  he  has  transt\*r- 
red  tlie  Morgue  from  Paris  to  the  most 
artie  city  of  the  world,  has  always  com¬ 
manded  my  mo.st  entire  admiration.  It  is 
a  stroke  of  machinery  e<pial  to  any  which 
you,  my  dear  Smith,  have  ever  introduced 
into  a  pantoinine  ;  and  I  (|uestion  whether 
it  was  much  surpassed  by  the  transit  of  the 
Holy  Chajfel  to  Loretto.  In  like  manner 
1  had  intended  to  tran.sport  a  good  deal  of 
ready-made  London  ware  to  Iceland ;  or 
rather — if  that  will  make  my  meaning 
clearer — to  take  my  idea,  both  of  the  scenery 
and  chanicters,  from  the  Surry  Zoological 
Gardens,  wherein  last  year  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  witnessing  a  superb  eruption  of 
Mount  Hecla.  ()u  more  mature  reflection, 
VoL.  X.  No.  I.  f) 


however,  I  thought  it  might  he  as  well  to 
take  an  actual  survey  of  the  regions  which 
1  intend  henceforward  to  oecn])y  a.s  my  own 
o.speeial  domain  ;  and — having,  moreover, 
certain  reasons  which  shall  be  nameless,  for 
a  tem])orary  evacuation  of  the  metropolis — 

1  engaged  a  ]»assage  in  a  northern  whaler, 
and  have  only  just  returned  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  hall’ a  year.  Yes,  Smith!  IncTed- 
ihlo  as  it  may  appear  to  yon,  I  have  actualh 
been  in  Iceland,  seen  Hecla  in  a  state  of 
conflagration  ;  and  it  was  by  that  lurid 
light,  while  my  mutton  was  lioiliug  in  the 
Geyser,  that  1  first  unfolded  your  manu¬ 
script,  and  road  the  introductory  chapters 
of  Sn,.\s  SeAViMfiTCTi  ;  orRides  around 
the  Circris  tr'ffh  ^*Viddicomb  and  Co.^^ 

I  trust,  th  'rofore,  that  after  this  explana¬ 
tion,  you  will  discontinue  the  epithet  of 
beast,”  and  the  corresponding  exple¬ 
tive.^  whicli  you  have  used  rather  libe¬ 
rally  in  your  last  two  epistles.  When  you 
consider  th  *  matter  calmly,  1  think  you  will 
admit  that  you  have  suffered  uo  very  mate¬ 
rial  lo.s.<  in  cons  Hpicnce  of  the  unavoidabh 
<lelay,  and,  as  to  the  public,  1  am  quite 
.sure  they  will  devour  Silas  more  greedily 
al)out  (Miristma.s,  than  if  he  had  made  hi> 
appearance  all  hooted  and  spurred,  in  the 
very  h''ight  of  the  dog  days.  You  will 
also  have  the  opportunity,  as  your  serial  is 
not  yet  eompleted,  of  reflecting  upon  the 
justice  of  the  hints  which  I  now  venture  to 
offer  for  your  future  guidance — hint.?,  deriv¬ 
ed  not  only  from  my  observations  of  the 
works  of  others,  but  from  some  little  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  that  kind  of  popular 
composition ;  and,  should  you  agree  wit}» 
me  in  any  of  the  views  hereinafter  express¬ 
ed,  you  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  aet 
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upon  them  in  the  revision  ami  completion 
of  your  extremely  interest inir  work.  First, 
then,  let  me  say  a  few  words  reirardinjr  the 
purpose  and  the  nature  of  that  sort  of  Jeuil- 
leton  whicli  we  now  denomiiiate  tlic  serial. 

Do  not  he  alarmed.  Smith.  I  am  not 
iioing  to  conglomerate  your  faculties  hy  an 
Aristotelian  exposition.  You  are  a  man  of 
by  far  too  much  practical  .sense  to  bo  hum¬ 
bugged  by  such  outworn  pedantry,  and 
your  own  particular  purpose  in  penning 
Silas,  is  of  course  most  distinctly  apparent. 
You  want  to  sack  as  many  of  the  public 
shillings  as  possible.  That  is  the  great 
motive  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
literary  or  general  exertion,  and  the  man 
who  docs  not  confess  it  broadly  and  openly 
is  an  ass.  If  your  study  of  Fitzball  has 
not  been  too  exclusive,  you  may  perhaps 
recollect  the  lines  of  Byron  : — 

“  No  !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 

Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade, 

Let  such  forego  the  poet’s  sacred  name, 

Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame  ; 

Low  may  they  sink  to  merited  contempt, 

And  scorn  remunerate  the  mean  attempt! 

Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard.” 

Now  the.se,  although  they  have  passed 
currrent  in  the  wmidd  for  some  thirty  yours, 
ire  in  reality  poor  lines,  and  the  sentiment 
they  intend  to  inculcate  i.s  contemptible. 
Byron  lived  long  enough  to  know  the  value 
of  money,  as  his  correspondence  with  the 
late  Mr.  Murray  most  abundantly  testifies — 
indeed,  I  question  whether  any  author  ever 
beat  him  at  the  art  of  chaffering.  If  it  be 
a  legitimate  matter  of  reproach  against  an  | 
author,  that  he  writes  for  money,  then 
heaven  help  the  integrity  of  every  profes¬ 
sion  and  trade  in  this  great  and  enlightened 
kingdom  !  What  else,  in  the  name  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  should  ho  write  for  .-  Fame .' 
Thank  you !  Fame  may  be  all  very  well 
in  its  way,  but  it  butters  no  ])ar.<nips  ;  and, 
if  I  am  to  be  famous,  1  vrould  much  rather 
case  my  renown  in  fine  linen  than  in  filthy 
dowlas.  Let  people  say  what  they  please, 
the  best  criterion  of  every  article  is  its  mar¬ 
ketable  value,  and  no  man  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  will  work  without  a  reasonable 
wage. 

Your  first  and  great  purpose,  therefore, 
is  to  make  money,  and  to  make  as  much  as 
you  can.  But  then  there  is  another  kind 
of  purpose,  which,  if  I  was  sure  you  could 
comprehend  me,  I  .should  call  the  intrinsic 
one,  and  which  must  be  considered  very 
seriou.sly  before  you  obtrude  yourself  upon 


the  public.  In  other  words,  what  is  to  be 
the  general  tendency  of  your  work “  Fun,” 

1  think  I  hear  you  rejdy,  “  and  all  manner 
of  .‘iky-larking.”  Very  good.  But  then, 
my  dear  friend,  you  must  con.sider  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  method  even  in  grimacing. 
There  is  a  gentleman  connected  with  your 
e.stablishment,  who  is  popularly  reported  to 
possess  the  inestimable  talent  of  turning 
his  head  inside  out.  1  never  saw  him  per¬ 
form  that  .'iophalic  operation,  but  I  have 
heard  it  highly  spoken  off  by  others  who 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege.  But  this,  it  is 
obvious,  though  a  very  admirable  and  ef¬ 
fective  incident,  could  l\ardly  be  taken  as 
the  groundwork  of  a  five-act  play,  or  even  a 
three-act  melodrama  :  and,  in  like  manner, 
your  fun  and  .«iky-larking  must  have  some¬ 
thing  of  a  po.sitive  tendency.  It  don’t 
mean  to  insinuate  that  there  is  no  story  in 
Silas  Spavinhitch.  He  is,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman, 
who  falls  in  love — at  Astley’s  of  cour.se — 
with  Signora  Estrella  di  Canterini,  the  peer¬ 
less  Amazon  of  the  ring.  He  forsakes  his 
ancestral  halls,  abjures  Parliament,  and 
enlists  in  the  cavalry  of  Hippodrome.  !ii 
that  gallant  and  distinguished  corps  he 
rises  to  an  unusual  rank,  utterly  eclip.scs 
Herr  Pferdenshuf,  more  commonly  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Suabian  acrobat — wins 
the  heart  of  the  Signora  by  taming  Centaur, 
the  fierce  Arabian  stallion  ;  and  gains  the 
notice  and  favor  of  royalty  itself,  by  leap¬ 
ing  the  Mammoth  horse  over  nineteen  con¬ 
secutive  bars.  Your  manuscript  ends  at 
the  point  where  Spavinhitch,  having  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  that  the  beautiful  Can¬ 
terini  is  the  daughter  of  Abd-el-Kadcr  by 
a  Sicilian  princess,  resolves  to  embark  for 
Africa  with  the  whole  chivalry  of  the  Siu-- 
rey  side,  and,  by  driving  the  French  from 
Algiers,  to  substantiate  his  claim  upon  the 
Emir  for  his  daughter’s  hand.  There  is 
plenty  of  incident  here ;  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  1  don’t  see  my  way  (juite  out  of  it. 
Are  you  going  to  take  history  into  your 
own  hands,  and  write  in  the  spirit  of  pro¬ 
phecy  }  'Pile  experiment  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  dangerous  ;  and,  had  1  been  you,  I 
should  have  preferred  an  earlier  period  for 
my  tale,  as  there  obviously  could  have  been 
no  difiiculty  in  making  Spavinhitch  and  his 
cavaliers  take  a  leading  part  in  the  decisive 
charge  at  Waterloo. 

Your  serial,  therefore,  so  far  as  I  can  dis¬ 
cover,  belongs  to  the  military-romantic 
school,  and  is  intended  to  command  admi¬ 
ration  by  what  we  may  call  a  series  of  scenic 
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effects.  I  am  not  much  surprised  at  this,  f 
Y^our  experience  has  lain  so  much  in  the 
lino  of  gorgeous  spectacle,  and,  indeed, 
you  have  borne  a  part  in  so  many  of  those 
magnificent  tableaux  in  which  blue  fire, 
real  cannon,  charging  s<{uadrons,  and  the 
transparency  of  i3ritannia  are  predominant, 
that  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
current  of  your  ideas  would  have  flowed  in 
an  humbler  channel.  At  the  same  tinu', 
you  must  forgive  me  for  saying,  that  I  think 
the  line  is  a  dangerous  one.  Putting  ten- 
<lency  altogether  aside,  you  cannot  but  re¬ 
collect  that  a  great  many  writers  have  al¬ 
ready  distinguished  themselves  by  narra¬ 
tives  of  military  adventure.  Of  these,  by 
far  the  best  and  most  spirited  is  Charles 
Lever.  1  don’t  know  whether  he  ever  was 
in  the  army,  or  bore  the  banner  of  the  Kn- 
niskillens ;  but  I  say  deliberately,  that  he 
has  taken  the  shine  out  of  all  military 
writers  from  the  days  of  J  ulius  Cmsar  down¬ 
wards.  There  is  a  rollocking  buoyancy 
about  his  battles  which  to  me  is  perfectly 
irresistible.  In  one  chapter  you  hav(‘  the 
lads  of  the  fighting  Fifty-fiftli  bivouacking 
under  the  cork-trees  of  Spain,  with  no  end 
of  spachcoeks  and  sherry — tolling  numerous 
anecdotes  of  their  early  loves,  none  the 
worse  because  the  gentleman  is  invariably 
disappointed  in  his  pursuit  of  the  well- 
jointured  widow — or  arranging  for  a  speedy 
duel  with  that  ogre  of  the  army,  the  .satur¬ 
nine  and  heavy  dragoon.  In  the  next,  you 
have  them  raging  like  lions  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  fight,  pouring  withering  volleys 
into  the  shattered  columns  of  the  French¬ 
men — engaged  in  single-handed  combats 
with  the  most  famous  marshals  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  not  unfrequently  leaving  marks 
of  their  prowe.ss  upon  the  persons  of  Mas- 
sena  or  Murat.  J..ever,  in  fact,  sticks  at 
nothing.  His  heroes  indiscriminately  ho]»- 
a-nob  with  W  ellington,  or  perform  sonier- 
sets  at  leap-frog  over  tlie  shoulders  of  tlie 
astounded  Bonaparte  ;  and,  thougli  some¬ 
what  given  to  miscellaneous  flirtations, 
they  all,  in  the  twentieth  number,  are  mar¬ 
ried  to  remarkably  nice  girls,  with  lots  of 
money  and  accommodating  papas,  who  die 
as  soon  as  they  are  desired.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  delightful  writer — and  a  bet¬ 
ter  never  mixed  a  tumbler — that  he  is,  if 
anything,  too  helter-skelter  in  his  narra¬ 
tives  ;  that  the  officers  of  the  British  army 
do  not,  as  an  invariable  rule,  go  into  ac¬ 
tion  in  a  state  of  delirium  tremens ;  and 
that  O’Shaughnessy,  in  particular,  is  rath¬ 
er  too  fond  of  furbishing  up,  for  the  enter- 
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tainment  of  the  mess,  certain  .stories  which 
have  been  current  for  the  last  fifty  years  in 
Tipperary.  These,  however,  are  very  mi¬ 
nor  points  of  criticism,  and  such  as  need 
not  interfere  with  our  admiration  of  this 
light  lancer  of  literature,  who  always  writes 
like  a  true  and  high-minded  gentleman. 

Xow,  my  dear  Smith,  I  must  own  that  I 
have  seme  fear  of  your  success  when  oppos¬ 
ed  to  such  a  competitor.  You  have  not 
been  in  the  army — that  is,  the  regulars — 
and  I  should  .say  that  you  were  more  con- 
ver.saut  in  theory  and  in  practice  with  firing 
from  platforms  than  firing  in  platoons.  1 
have  indeed  seen  you,  in  the  character  of 
Soult,  leading  several  desperate  charges 
aero.ss  the  stage,  with  consummate  dramatic 
effect.  Your  single  combat  with  Gomersal 
as  Picton,  was  no  doubt  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind  ;  for  in  the  course  of  it  you  brought 
out  as  many  .sparks  from  the  blades  of  your 
basket-hilts,  as  might  have  served  in  the 
aggregate  for  a  very  tolerable  illumination. 
Still  1  question  whether  the  style  of  dia¬ 
logue  you  indulged  in  on  that  occasion,  is 
quite  the  same  as  that  which  is  current  on 
a  modern  battle-field.  “  Ha !  English 
slave  !  Yield,  or  thou  diest !”  is  an  apo.s- 
trophe  more  appropriate  to  the  middle  ages 
than  the  present  century  ;  and  although  the 
patriotism  of  the  following  answer  by  your 
excellent  opponent  is  undeniable,  its  pro¬ 
priety  may  be  liable  to  censure.  Cro.ssing 
the  stage  at  four  tremendous  strides,  the 
glorious  (jfomer.sal  replied,  ‘‘  Yield,  sayest 
thou  '  Never !  I  tell  thee.  Frenchman, 
that  whilst  the  broad  banner  of  Britain 
floats  over  the  regions  on  which  the  day- 
star  never  set.s — while  peace  and  plenty 
brood  like  guardian  angels  over  the  shores 
of  my  own  dear  native  isle — whilst  her  .sons 
are  brave  and  her  daughters  virtuou.s — 
whilst  the  Briti.sh  lion  repo.ses  on  his  shadow 
in  perfect  .^tillnes.s — whilst  with  thunders 
from  our  native  oak  we  quell  the  floods  be¬ 
low — I  tell  thee,  base  satellite  of  a  tyi-ant, 
that  an  Englislunan  never  will  surrender  !” 
In  the  applause  which  followed  this  decla¬ 
ration,  your  remark,  that  several  centuries 
beheld  you  from  the  top  of  a  canvas  pyramid, 
was  partially  lost  upon  the  audience;  but 
to  it  you  went  tooth  and  nail  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  I  must  confess  that 
the  manner  in  which  you  traversed  the 
stage  on  your  left  knee,  parrying  all  the 
while  the  strokes  of  your  infuriated  adver¬ 
sary,  was  highly  creditable  to  your  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  broad.«word  and  gymnastic  ex- 
erci.ses.* 
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But  all  this,  Smith,  will  not  enable  you  of  person  I  should  faney  to  look  in  upon  of 
to  write  a  military  serial.  1  therefore  h(»pe,  an  evening  about  tea-time;  and  as  for  Bill 
that  on  consideration  you  will  abandon  the  Sykes,  that  infernal  dog  of  his  would  be 
Algiers  expedition,  and  keep  Silas  in  his  quite  enough  to  prevent  any  advances  of 
native  island,  where,  if  yoa  will  follow  my  intimacy  between  us.  In  fact.  Smith,  al- 
adviee,  you  will  find  quite  enough  for  him  though  you  may  think  the  confession  a 
to  do  in  the  way  of  incident  and  occupa-  s«jueamish  one,  1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  se- 
tion.  j  lectlng  my  acquaintance  from  the  inhabit- 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  question  of  ten-  ants  of  St.  tiiles,  and  on  every  possible  oc- 
dency.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  a  trite  casion  1  shouM  eschew  accepting  their 
rule  by  which  all  romance  writer.s  were  hospitalities. 

guided,  that  in  the  denouement  of  their  1  have,  therefore,  little  opportunity  of 
plots,  virtue  was  invariably  rewarded,  and  judging  whether  the  characters  depicted  by 
vice  as  invariably  punished.  This  gave  a  some  of  our  late  serialists,  are  exact  copies 
kind  of  moral  tone  to  their  writings,  which  from  nature  or  the  reverse.  I  have,  how- 
was  not  without  its  eft’ect  upon  our  grand-  ever,  heard  several  young  ladies  declare 
fathers  and  grandmothers,  many  of  whom  them  to  be  extremely  natural,  though  I 
were  inclined  to  consider  all  works  of  fiction  confess  to  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  as 
as  direct  emanations  from  Beelzebub.  The  to  their  means  of  accurate  information, 
next  generation  became  gradually  less  nice  But  I  may  be  allowed  ei\  pasHont  to  remark, 
and  scrupulous,  demanded  more  spice  in  that  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  what  kind 
their  pottage,  and  attached  less  importance  of  pleasure  can  be  derived  from  the  dcscrip- 
to  the  prominence  of  an  ethical  precept,  tion  of  a  scene,  which,  if  actually  contem- 
At  last  we  became,  strictly  speaking,  a  i  plated  by  the  nmiler,  would  inspire  him 
good  deal  blackguardized  in  our  taste.  ]  with  loathing  and  disgust,  or  from  conver- 
Ruffianism  in  the  middle  ages  bears  about  ^  .sations  in  which  the  Inutal  alternates  with 
it  a  stamp  of  feudality  which  goes  far  to  j  the  positive  obscene.  The  fetid  den  of  the 
disguise  its  lawlessness,  and  even  to  excuse;. lew,  the  stinking  cellar  of  the  thief,  the 
its  immorality.  When  a  Clerman  knight  of  j  s(pialid  attic  of  the  prostitute,  are  not 
the  empire  sacks  and  burns  some  peaceful !  haunts  for  honest  men,  and  the  less  that  we 
and  unoffending  village — when  a  Bohemian  '  know  of  them  the  better.  Such  places  no 
marauder  of  noble  birth  bears  off  some  j  doubt  exist — the  more  is  the  pity ;  but  so 
shrieking  damsel  from  her  paternal  castle, '  <lo  dunghills,  and  a  hundred  other  filthy 
having  previously  slitted  the  weasand  of  things,  which  the  imagination  shudders  at 
her  brother,  and  then  weds  her  in  a  subter-  j  whenever  they  arc  forced  upon  it, — for  the 
ranean  chapel — or  when  a  roaring  red-  i'nian  who  willingly  and  deliberately  dwells 
bearded  Highlander  drives  his  dirk  into  a  upon  such  subjects,  is,  notwithstanding  all 
guager,  or  chucks  a  score  of  Sas.senachs, '  pretext,  in  heart  and  soul  a  nightman  ! 
tied  back  to  back,  with  a  few  hundred  i  Don’t  tell  me  about  close  painting  after  na- 
weight  of  greywacke  at  their  heels,  into  the  |  ture.  iS  ature  is  not  always  to  be  painted  as 
loch — we  tnink  less  of  the  enormity  of  the  |  she  really  is.  Would  you  hang  up  such  paint- 
deeds  than  of  the  disagreeable  habits  of  the  ings  in  your  drawing-room  '  If  not,  whv 
times.  It  does  not  follow  that  either  Cier-  suffer  them  in  print  to  lie  upon  your  draw- 
man,  Bohemian,  or  Celt,  wmre  otherwise  ing-room  tables  .'  What  arc  Eugene  Sue, 
bad  company  or  disagreeable  comjianiuns  and  his  English  competitors,  but  coarser 
over  a  flagon  of  Rheni.sh,  a  roasted  boar,  or  and  more  prurient  Ostades  .' 
a  gallon  orsoofusvqueba3.  But  when  we  come  Oh,  but  there  is  a  moral  in  these  things  ! 
to  the  Newgate  Calendar  for  subjects,  1  No  doubt  of  it.  There  is  a  moral  in  all 
must  say  that  we  are  getting  rather  low.  sin  and  misery,  as  there  is  in  all  virtue  and 
I  not  know  what  your  feelings  upon  the  sub-  happiness.  There  is  a  moral  everywhere, 
ject  may  be,  but  I,  for  one,  would  certain-  and  the  veriest  bungler  cannot  fail  to  seize 
ly  hesitate  before  accepting  an  invitation  it.  But  is  that  a  reason  why  the  minds  of 
to  the  .town  residence  of  Mr.  Fagin  ;  nei-  our  sons  and  daughters  should  be  polluted 
ther  should  I  feel  at  all  comfortable  if  re-  by  what  is  notoriously  the  nearest  thing  to 
quired  to  plant  my  legs  beneath  the  mahog-  contact  with  absolute  vice — namely,  vivid 
any  in  company  with  Messrs.  Dodger,  and  graphic  descriptions  of  it  by  writers  of 
Bates,  and  the  rest  of  their  vivacious  asso-  undenied  ability  }  Did  Life  in  London^ 
ciates.  However  fond  I  may  be  of  female  or  the  exploits  of  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic, 
society.  Miss  Nancy  is  not  quite  the  sort  make  the  youth  of  the  metropolis  more 
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staid,  or  inspire  them  with  a  wholesome  more  than  stamina  an(l  perseverance  re¬ 
horror  of  dissipation  f  Did  the  memoirs  quired.  Hut  then  1  do  not  see  that  it  is 
of  Cassanova  ever  reclaim  a  rake — the  necessary  to  be  perpetually  pliiekinj'  at  the 
autobiography  of  David  Haggart  convert  coat-tails,  or  seizing  hold  of  the  ancles  of 
an  aspiring  pickpocket  —  or  the  darinjx  those  who  are  before.  Such  conduct  is  «|uite 
feats  of  Jack  Sheppard  arrest  one  candi-  as  indecorous,  and  indeed,  ungenerous, 
date  for  the  gallows  These  are  the  major  as  it  would  be  to  kick  back,  ami  system- 
cases  ;  but  look  at  the  minor  ones.  What  atically  to  smite  with  your  heel  the  unpro- 
are  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  heroes  in  tected  foreheads  of  your  fi>llow’ers.  Nor 
even  the  most  blamele.ss  of  our  serials :  would  I  be  perpetually  pitching  brickbats 
Pot-houses — cigarium?? — green-rooms  of  upwards,  in  order  to  show'  my  own  inde¬ 
theatres — hells — spunging-houses —  garrets  peudence  ;  or  raising  a  howl  of  injustice, 
— and  the  scullery  !  Nice  and  improving  l)ecause  another  fellow  was  considerably 
all  this — isn’t  it.  Smith.' — for  the  young  elevated  above  me.  In  the  social  system, 
and  rising  generation  !  No  need  now’  for  Smith,  as  it  stands  at  present,  has  always 
surreptitious  w'orks,  entitled,  “  A  liuide  stood,  and  will  continue  to  stand  long  after 
to  the  Larks  of  London,”  or  so  forth,  Astley’s  is  forgotten,  it  is  not  necessary 
vhich  used  formerly  to  issue  from  the  that  every  one  should  commence  at  the 
virgin  press  of  Holywell  Street.  Almost  low'est  round  of  the  staircase.  Their  re-  ♦ 
any  serial  will  give  hints  enough  to  an  spective  fathers  and  progenitors  have  se- 
acute  boy,  if  he  wdshes  to  gain  an  initiative  cured  an  advantageous  start  for  many, 
knowledge  of  suhjeets  more  especially  riiey  have  achieved,  as  the  case  may  be, 
beneath  the  cognizance  of  the  police.  They  I  either  rank  or  fame,  or  honor,  or  w’ealth, 
will  at  least  guide  him  to  the  door  with  or  credit — and  these  }>ossessions  they  are 
the  red  lamp  burning  over  it,  and  only  one  surely  entitled  to  leave  as  an  inheritance 
plank  betwixt  its  iniquity  and  Mie  open  of  their  otfspring.  If  we  want  to  rise 
street.  And  all  this  is  for  a  moral  !  Hea-  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  they  did,  we 
ven  knows.  Smith,  1  am  no  Puritan  ;  but  must  make  exertions  for  ourselves ;  if  we 
when  1  think  upon  the  men  who  now  call  are  indolent,  we  must  be  contented  to 
themselves  the  lights  of  the  age,  and  look  remain  where  w’e  are,  though  at  imminent 
back  upon  the  past,  I  am  absolutely  sick  risk  of  descending.  Hut  you,  I  take  it  for 
at  heart,  and  could  almost  wish  for  a  re-  granted,  and  indeed  the  most  of  us  who 
turn  of  the  days  of  Airs.  Radcliffe  and  the  owe  little  to  ancestral  enterprise  and  are 
Castle  of  Otranto.  in  fact  men  of  the  masses,  are  strugjrling 

Now,  my  dear  fellow,  as  I  know’  you  to  forw’ard  towards  one  or  other  of  the  go<jd 
be  a  thoroughly  good-hearted  man — not  things  specified  above,  and  no  doubt  w’c 
overgiv’en  to  liquor,  although  your  estimate  shall  in  time  attain  them.  In  the  niean- 
of  beer  is  a  just  one — a  constant  husband,  while,  how’ever,  is  it  just — nay,  is  it  wise — 
and,  moreover,  the  father  of  five  or  six  that  we  should  mar  our  own  expectancies, 
promising  olive-branches,  1  do  not  for  a  and  depreciate  the  value  of  the  prizes 
iiioment  suppose  that  you  are  likely  to  in-  which  wo  covet,  by  abusing  not  only  the 
weave  any  such  tendencies  in  your  tale,  persons  but  the  position  of  those  above  us 
You  would  consider  it  low  to  make  a  Ilow  are  they  to  blame.'  Arc  they  jfny 
prominent  character  of  a  scavenger  ;  and  the  worse  that  they  stand,  whether  advan- 
although  some  dozen  idiots  w’ho  call  them-  tageously  or  not,  at  a  point  which  we  arc 
selves  philanthropists  would  brand  you  as  endeavoring  to  reach  f  Am  1  necessarily 
an  aristocrat  for  entertaining  any  such  a  miscreant  because  1  am  born  rich,  and 
opinion,  I  think  you  are  deifidcdly  in  the  you  a  martyr  because  you  are  poor  1  do 
right.  Hut  there  is  another  tendency  not  (piite  follow’  the  argument.  If  there  is 
towards  which  1  suspect  you  are  more  any  one  to  blame,  you  will  find  their  names 
likely  to  incline.  You  are  a  bit  of  a  Radi-  written  on  the  leaves  of  your  own  family 
cal,  and,  like  all  men  of  genius,  you  pique  tree  ;  but  I  don’t  sec  that  on  that  account 
yourself  on  elbow’ing  upw’ards.  So  far  you  have  any  right  to  execrate  me  or  my 
W’ell.  The  great  ladder,  or  rather  staircase  ancestors. 

of  ambition,  is  open  to  all  of  us,  and  it  is  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  caution  you 
fortunately  broader  than  it  is  high.  It  is  against  putting  any  such  rubbish  into 
not  the  least  too  narrow  to  prevent  any  your  pages,  because  I  fear  you  have  con- 
one  from  approaching  it,  and  after  you  tracted  some  sort  of  intimacy  with  a  knot 
have  taken  the  first  step,  there  is  nothing  of  utilitarian  ninnyhammers.  The  last 
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time  1  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  |  employed.  We  have  hecomc  a  nation  of 
the  Ducrow’.'^  Head,  then' was  a  seedy-  readers  and  of  writer.'^.  The  rndiments  of 
looking:,  ill-conditioned  fellow  seated  on  education,  whatever  may  he  said  of  its 
your  rijrht,  who,  l»etwe«'n  his  frecpient  ;  hiirher  hranches,  are  jreuerally  distributed 
*drau;rh*.s  of  porter  (which  you  j»aid  for),  throuirhout  the mas.M's — so  much  so,  indeed, 
did  nolliiu"  hut  ahuse  the  up]»er  classes  as  that  without  them  no  man  can  hojie  to  as- 
tyrants,  fools,  and  systematical  pindc'is  of  cend  one  step  in  the  .social  circle.  I'his  is 
the  poor.  1  took  the  lihcrty,  as  3-011  may  a  iireat,  though  an  imj)erfect  gain,  and, 
remember,  of  slightly  differing  from  some  like  all  such,  it  has  its  evils, 
of  his  wholesale  po.sitions  ;  whereupon  }'our  Of  the.se  not  the  least  is  the  astounding 
friend,  regarding  me  with  a  cadaverous  growth  ()f  (piacker}*.  It  assails  us  ever3’- 
snecr,  was  plea.^ed  to  mutter  something  where,  and  on  ever)-  side ;  and  with  con- 
ahout  a  sycophant,  the  tenor  of  which  1  suinmate  impudence,  it  as.serts  its  mission 
did  not  ]>recisely  comprehend.  Now,  iin-  to  teach.  lau)k  at  tin'  shoals  of  itinerant 
less  1  am  shrewdlv  mistaken,  this  was  one  lecturers  which  are  at  this  moment  sw’arm- 
of  the  earnest  men — fellows  who  were  con-  ing  through  the  land.  iSo  department  of 
tinually  bawling  on  people  to  go  forward —  |  science  is  too  deep,  no  political  question 
who  set  themselves  uj)  for  popular  teachers,  too  abtrusc,  for  their  capacit}-.  1  he}"  have 
•  and  maunder  about  “  a  oneness  of  pur-  their  own  theories  on  the  subjects  of  phi- 
pose,”  “  intellectual  elevation,”  aspira-  ,  losuph}-  and  religion — of  which  theories  1 
tions  after  reality,”  and  such  like  drivel,  shall  merely  remark,  that  the}"  differ  in 
as  though  they  were  ab.^olute  Solons,  not  many  e.«sentials  from  the  standards  both  of 
blocklu'ads  of  the  muddit'st  w'ater.  And  1  1  church  and  college — and  the.^e  they  com- 
was  sorry  to  observe  that  you  rather  seemed  I  nuinicate  to  their  audience  with  the  least 
to  aeree  with  the  rusty  patriot  in  some  of  his  I  possible  regard  to  reservation.  Had  you 
most  .'^weeping  .strictures,  and  evinced  an  j  ever  the  pleasure.  Smith,  of  meeting  one 
inclination  to  adopt  his  fheory  of  the  com-  j  of  tlu'.se  gentlemen  amongst  the  amenities 
ing  Utopia,  wdiieh,  judging  from  the  odor  I  of  private  life.'  1  have  upon  various  occa- 
that  pervaded  his  apo.stolic  person  and  j  sions  enjoyed  that  luxury  ;  and  so  far  as  1 
raiment,  must  boar  a  stnmg  resemblance  to  am  capable  of  judging,  the  Pericles  of  the* 
a  modern  gin-shop.  Now*,  Smith,  this  platform  appeared  to  me  a  coarse-minded, 
will  not  do.  Then'  may  be  inequalities  in  illiterate,  and  ignorant  Cockney,  with  tin* 
this  ^s■orld,  and  there  may  also  be  injustice ;  manners  and  effrontery  of  a  bag-man. 
luit  it  is  a  very  great  mi.stake  to  hold  that  Such  are  the  cla.ss  of  men  who  affect  to  re- 
one-lialf  of  the  ]>opulation  of  these  islands  generate  the  ]»eO[de  with  the  tongue,  and 
is  living  in  profligate  ease  upon  the  com-  who  are  list*‘ned  to  even  with  avi<lity, 
pulsory  labor  of  the  other.  I  am  not  going  because  impudence,  like  charity,  can  cover 
to  w"rite  you  a  treatise  upon  political  I  a  multitiuh*  of  defects  ;  and  thins  they  stand 
economy;  Imt  1  ask  you  to  rrflect  for  a  !  like  so  many  sons  of  Telamon,  each  .secure 
moment,  and  you  will  .'^ee  how-  ludicrous  is  behind  the  shelter  of  his  brazen  .‘jhicld. 
the  charge.  Thi.s  .‘^tyle  of  thinking,  or  As  to  the  pen-regenerators,  they  are  at  least 
wdiat  is  wor.se,  this  style  of  writing,  is  (‘(jually  numerous.  1  do  not  speak  of  tin* 
positively  the  most  mischievous  ]»roduction  e.stablished  press,  the  respectability  and 
of  the  ])rcsent  day.  Disguised  under  the  talent  of  which  is  undeniable ;  but  of  the 
specious  aspect  of  philanthropy,  it  fosters  minor  crew-,  who  earn  their  bread  partly  by 
self-conceit  and  discontent,  robs  honest  fostering  discontent,  and  partly  by  pander- 
industry  of  that  satisfaction  which  is  its  ing  to  the  worst  of  human  pa.ssions.  The 
best  reward,  and,  instead  of  removing,  merest  whelp,  who  can  write  a  decent  para- 
ahsolutely  creates  invidious  class-distinc-  graph,  considers  himself,  now’-a-days  enti- 
tions.  And  I  will  tell  you  from  what  this  tied  to  assume  the  airs  of  an  Aristarchus, 
spirit  arise.s — it  is  the  working  of  the  and  will  pronounce  opinions,  rx  cathedra^ 
meanest  envy.  upon  every  que.stion,  no  matter  of  wdiat 

There  never  was  a  time  when  talent,  importance,  for  he,  too,  is  a  teacher  of  the 
and  genius,  and  ability,  had  so  fair  a  field  people  ! 

as  now-.  The  power  of  the  ‘press  is  devel-  This  is  the  low-est  sort  of  quackery  ;  but 
oped  to  an  extent  which  almost  renders  there  are  also  higher  degrees.  Our  litera- 
exaggeration  impos.sible,  and  yet  it  is  still  ture,  of  w-hat  ought  to  be  the  better  sort, 
upon  the  increase.  A  thousand  minds  are  has  by  no  means  escaped  the  infection.  In 
now  at  w-ork,  where  a  few  were  formerly  j  former  times,  men  wdio  devoted  themselve.> 
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to  the  active  pursuit  of  letters,  hrousht  to  i 
the  task  not  only  hi"h  talent,  hut  ileep  and 
measured  thouirht,  and  an  accumulated 
fund  of  ac(piiremeut.  They  studied  loiiL' 
before  they  wrote,  and  attem])ted  no  sub¬ 
ject  until  they  had  thoroinzhly  and  compre¬ 
hensively  mastered  its  details.  Jlut  we 
live  under  a  new  system.  There  is  no 
want  of  talent,  though  it  be  of  a  rambling 
and  disjointed  kind  ;  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  marks  of  the  previous  study.  Our  au¬ 
thors  deny  tlie  necessity  or  advanta;re  of 
an  apprenticeship,  and  set  up  for  ma.<ters 
before  they  have  learned  the  rudiments  of 
tlieir  art,  ami  they  <lispense  altoiretlier  with 
reflection.  Few  men  now  think  before  they 
write.  The  conset|uence  is,  that  a  irrcat 
proportion  of  our  modern  literature  is  of 
the  very  flimsiest  description — vivid,  some¬ 
times,  and  not  without  sparkles  of  frenuine 
humor  ;  but  so  ill  constructed  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  its  loni:  <‘xistence. 
No  one  is  entitled  to  n'ject  models,  unless 
he  has  .studied  them,  and  detected  their 
faults  ;  but  this  is  considered  by  far  too 
tedious  a  process  for  modern  inirennity. 
We  are  thus  inundattMl  with  a  host  of 


The  fact  is,  that  most  of  the.se  authors 
know  notliim^  whatever  of  the  society  which 
they  alfect  to  describe,  ]»ut  which  in  truth 
they  L^rossly  libid.  'I’heir  startinix-point  i." 
usually  not  a  hiirh  one  ;  but  by  dint  of 
some  talent — in  certain  ca.se.s  naturally 
great — and  a  vivacity  «)f  style,  joined  with 
a  good  deal  of  drollery  and  jtower  of  bizarre 
description,  tliey  at  last  gain  a  portion  of 
tiic  jutblic  favor,  and  become  in  a  manner 
notables.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and 
such  progri>.ss  is  always  honora'ole.  Hav¬ 
ing  arrived  at  this  point,  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  intoxication  conse(|uent 
u])on  success,  our  author  begiii.s  to  look 
alxuit  him  and  to  consider  his  own  position 
— and  he  finds  that  position  to  be  both 
new  and  anomalous.  On  the  one  hand  he 
has  become  a  lion,  d'he  newspapers  arc 
full  of  Ills  praises ;  his  works  are  drama¬ 
tized  at  tlie  minor  theatres  ;  he  is  pointed 
at  in  the  streets,  and  his  publisher  is  cla¬ 
morous  for  copy.  At  small  literary  re¬ 
unions  lie  i^  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  And 
so  his  organ  of  self-e.steem  continues  to  ex¬ 
pand  day  by  day,  until  he  fancies  himself 
entitl(‘d  to  a  statue  near  the  altar  in  tin 


clever  writers,  e:ich  relying  upon  his  pecu¬ 
liar  and  native  ability,  jesting — for  that  is 
the  humtm  of  the  time — airainst  each  other, 
and  all  of  tliem  forsaking  nature,  ami  run¬ 
ning  deplorably  into  caricature. 

d'hese  are  the  men  who  make  th.e  loude.^t 
outcry  against  tli  j  social  sy.stem,  and  who 
appear  to  be  inibue<l  with  an  intense  hatred 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  indeed  with  every 
one  of  our  time-honored  institutions.  This, 

I  know,  has  been  denic<l  ;  but,  in  proof  of 
my  a.ssertion,  1  appeal  to  tlieir  publishe<l 
w'orks.  Read  any  one  of  them  througli, 
and  I  ask  you  if  you  do  not  rise  from  it 
with  a  sort  of  conviction,  tliat  you  mn.st 
search  for  the  cardinal  virtues  solely  in  the 
liabitatic  us  of  the  poor — that  the  rich  are 
hard,  se'fish,  griping,  and  tyrannical — and 
that  the  nobility  are  either  fools,  .speml- 
thrifts,  or  debauchees  .'  Is  it  so,  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  rub',  in  actual  life  .'  Far  from  it.  I 
do  not  need  to  be  tfdd  of  the  virtue  and  in- 
diist’-y  wliich  grace  the  poor  man's  lot  ;  for 
we  all  feel  ami  know  it,  and  (iod  forbid  that 
it  should  be  otherwi.se.  Ilut  w'e  know  al.so 
that  there  is  as  great,  if  not  greater  temp¬ 
tation  in  the  hovel  than  in  the  palace,  with 
fewer  counteracting  eifects  from  education 
and  principle  to  withstand  it  ;  and  it  is  an 
insult  to  our  understanding  to  be  told,  that 
fortune  and  station  are  in  effect  but  other 
words  for  tyranny,  callousne.ss,  and  crime. 


TiMUide  of  Fame — not  vory  far,  perhap.-> 
from  tho.'^e  of  Shakspi'are,  of  vSpenser  oi 
<U'  Scott.  (  Mie  little  drop  of  gall,  however, 
is  mingled  in  the  luctar  of  the  cup.  He 
does  not  n*ceive  that  consideration  which 
he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  from  the 
higher  classes.  Peers  do  not  wait  upon 
him  with  pres.sing  invitations  to  their  coun¬ 
try-seats  ;  nor  does  he  receive  any  direct 
intimation  of  the  propriety  of  pre.senting 
himself  at  (’ouvt.  This  apjo^ars  to  him  not 
only  strange  but  grossly  unfair,  lie  is  one 
of  natuie's  aristocracy — at  least  so  he 
thinks  :  and  yet  he  is  regarded  with  indif¬ 
ference  by  the  body  of  the  class  of  aristo¬ 
crats  I  \Vhy  is  this  He  knows  they 
have  heard  of  his  name  ;  he  is  convinced 
that  tlu'y  have  read  his  works,  and  been 
mightily  tickled  thereby ;  yet  how  is  it 
that  they  show  no  manner  of  thirst  what¬ 
ever  for  his  societ}^  ?  In  vain  he  lays  in 
scores  of  apple-green  satin  waistcoats,  florid 
I  cravats,  and  a  wilderness  of  mosaic  jewel¬ 
lery — in  vain  he  makes  himself  conspicuous 
w'herever  he  can — he  is  looked  at,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  is 
withheld.  Gradually  he  becomes  savage 
and  indignant.  No  man  is  better  aware 
than  he  is,  that  not  one  scion  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  aristocracy  could  write  a  serial  or  a  novel 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  his  ;  and  yet  Jj<»rd 
John  and  Lord  Frederick — both  of  them 
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literary  men,  too — do  not  insist  upon  walk-  should  behave  yourself,  and  (juite  as  nuieli 
in^r  with  him  in  the  streets,  and  never  onee  astounded  as  Abon  llassan  when  hailed  hy 
offer  to  introduce  him  to  the  bosom  of  their  Alesrour,  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  as  the  true 
respective  families  !  Our  friend  becomes  Conimander  of  the  Faithful  !  How  gladly 
rapidly  bilious  ;  is  seized  with  a  moral  Avould  you  not  exchange  these  soujilcs  and 
jaundice  ;  and  vows  that,  in  ins  next  work,  salmis  for  a  rump-steak  and  onions  in  the 
he  w’ill  do  his  utmost  to  show  up  that  con-  back-parlor  of  the  Ducrow’s  Head  !  Far 
founded  aristocracy.  And  he  keeps  his  rather  would  you  be  imliibint;;  porter  with 
vow.  Widdicomb  than  drinking  hermitage  with 

Xow,  Smith,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  this  his  Grace — and  (J  ! — horror  of  horrors  !  you 
is  remarkably  silly  conduct,  and  it  argues  have  capsized  something  with  a  French 
but  little  for  the  intellect  and  the  temper  name  into  the  lap  of  the  dow^ager  next  you, 
of  the  man.  It  is  (piite  true  that  the  Kng-  and  your  head  swims  round  with  a  touch  of 
lish  aristocracy,  generally  speaking,  do  not  temporary  apoplexy,  as  you  observe  the 
consider  themselves  bound  to  associate  with  snigger  on  the  countenance  of  the  opposite 
every  successful  candidate  for  the  public  lackey,  who,  menial  as  he  is,  considers  him- 
favor  ;  but  they  neither  despise  him  nor  rob  self  at  bottom  <juite  as  much  of  a  gen- 
him  of  one  tittle  of  his  due.  The  higher  tleman,  and  as  conspicuous  a  public  cha- 
classes  of  society  are  no  more  exclusive  racter  as  yourself. 

than  the  lower,  llach  circle  is  formed  upon  And — mercy  on  me  ! — what  would  you 
principles  peculiar  to  itself,  amongst  which  make  of  yourself  at  a  ball.'  You  .are  a 
are  undoubtedly  similarity  of  interest,  of  good-looking  fellow,  Smith,  and  nature  has 
position,  and  of  taste  ;  and  it  is  quite  right  been  bountiful  to  you  in  calf;  but  1  would 
that  it  should  be  so.  You  will  understand  not  advise  you  to  sport  that  plum-colored 
this  more  clearly  if  1  bring  the  ca.se  home  coat  and  azure  W’ai.stcoat  of  an  evening, 
to  yourself.  1  shall  supjiose  that  the  case  Believe  me,  that  though  you  may  pass 
of  Silas  Spavinhitch  is  something  ab.solutc-  muster  in  such  a  garb  most  creditably  on 
ly  triumpbant — that  it  sells  by  tons  and  the  .Surrey  side,  there  are  people  in  Gros- 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  that  the  trea-  venor  Square  who  will  unhesitatingly  pro- 
sury  of  your  publisher  is  bursting  with  the  nounce  you  a  tiger.  And  pray,  whom  are 
accumulated  silver.  You  find  yourself,  in  you  going  to  dance  with  Vou  confess  to 
short,  the  great  literary  lion  of  tlie<lay — the  yourself,  wdiihst  working  on  tho.se  relentless 
intellectual  workman  who  has  produced  the  and  im])racticable  kids,  that  you  do  not 
consummate  masterpiece  of  the  age.  What,  know  a  single  soul  in  the  saloon  except  the 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  your  man  who  brought  you  there,  and  he  has 
wisest  line  of  conduct .'  I  should  decidedly  speedily  abandoned  you.  That  staid, 
say,  to  e.stablish  an  account  at  your  bank-  haughty-looking  la<ly  with  the  diamonds, 
er’s,  enjoy  yourself  reasonably  with  your  is  a  Countess  in  her  own  right,  and  those 
friends,  make  Mrs.  Smith  and  your  chii-  two  fair  girls  with  the  auburn  ringlets  are 
dren  as  happy  as  pos.sibb.',  and  tackle  to  her  daughters,  the  flower  of  the  English 
another  serial  wdthout  deviating  from  the  nobility,  and  the  name  they  bear  is  con- 
tenor  of  your  w.ay.  Iwould  not,if  Iw'ereyou,  spicuous  in  history  to  the  Coiojiiest.  Had 
drop  old  acquaintances,  or  insist  clamorous-  you  not  better  walk  up  to  the  n«d)le  matron, 
ly  upon  having  new  ones.  I  should  look  announce  yourself  as  the  author  of  Silas 
upon  myself,  not  as  a  very  great  man,  but  Spavinhiteb,  and  rc»(uest  an  introduction 
as  a  very  fortunate  one  ;  and  I  w'ould  not  to  Lady  Edith  or  Lady  iVIaudc  .'  You 
step  an  inch  from  my  path  to  exchange  would  just  as  soon  consent  to  swing  your- 
compliments  with  King  or  with  Kaisar.  self  like  Fra  Diavolo  on  the  slack-rope  ! 
Don’t  you  think  such  conduct  w'ould  be  more  And  .suppo.se  that  you  w'ere  actually  intro- 
rational  than  quarrelling  with  society  be-  duced  to  Lady  Maude,  how’ would  you  con- 
c.au.sc  you  are  not  worshipped  as  a  sort  of  trive  to  amuse  her.'  With  anecdotes  of 
tlcmigod  .'  Is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  the  back  slums,  or  the  green-room,  or  th(‘ 
obliged  to  ask  you  to  dinner,  becau.se  you  w’ittieisms  of  medical  students  .'  Would 
are  the  author  of  Silas  Spavinhitch  .'  Take  you  tell  her  funny  stories  about  the  loves 
my  word  for  it.  Smith',  you  wandd  feel  ex-  of  the  bag-men,  or  recreations  with  a  migra- 
cessively  uncomfortable  if  any  such  invita-  tory  giante.ss  in  the  interior  of  a  provincial 
tion  came.  1  think  I  see  you  at  a  ducal  caravan.'  Do  you  think  that,  with  dulcet 
table,  W’ith  an  immense  felluw’  in  livery  be-  prattle  of  this  sort,  you  could  manage  to 
hind  you,  utterly  bewildered  as  to  how’  you  efl'ace  the  impression  made  long  ago  upon 
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her  virgin  lieart  by  that  handsome  young  nant  oatli  behind  you — and  smack  over 
guardsman,  who  is  now  regarding  you  with  your  devoted  shoulders  comes  the  avenging 
a  glance  prophetic  of  a  coming  flagellation  whip  of  the  huntsman,  frantic  at  tlie  loss 
Surely,  you  misguided  creature,  you  are  of  his  most  favorite  hounds,  and  execrating 
not  going  to  expose  yourself  by  dancing  r  you  for  a  clumsy  tailor.  “  Serve  him  right, 
Y^cs,  you  are.'  You  once  danced  a  polka  Jem  !  Give  it  him  again!”  cries  the  Mas- 
with  little  Laura  Wilkins  on  the  boards  at  ter  of  the  hounds — a  very  difi’erent  person 
Astley’s,  and  ever  since  that  time  you  have  from  your  old  friend  the  Master  of  the 
been  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  you  Ring — as  the  scarlet  crowd  rushes  by  ;  and 
arc  a  consummate  Vestris.  So  you  claw  again  and  again,  with  intcnsest  anguish, 
your  shrinking  partner  round  the  waist,  and  you  writhe  beneath  the  thong  wielded  by 
set  off,  prancing  like  the  pony  that  per-  the  brawny  groom — and,  after  sufficient 
forms  a  pas-scul  upon  its  hinder  legs ;  and  chastisement,  sneak  home  to  anoint  your 
after  bouncing  against  several  couples  in  aching  back,  and  depart,  ere  the  sportsmen 
your  rash  and  erratic  career,  you  are  ar-  return,  for  your  own  Paddingtonian  domi- 
rested  by  the  spur  of  a  dragoon,  which  rips  cile. 

up  your  inexpressibles,  lacerates  your  ankle.  Now,  Smith,  are  you  not  convinced  that 
and  stretches  you  on  tlie  broad  of  your  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  expose 

back  upon  the  floor,  to  the  intense  and  un-  yourself  to  any  such  unpleasant  occurren- 

oxtinguishable  deliglit  of  the  assembled  ces  .'  To  be  sure  you  are  ;  and  yet  there 
Rritish  aristocracy.  are  some  dozen  of  men,  no  better  situated 

Or,  by  way  of  a  change,  what  would  you  than  yourself,  who  would  barter  their  ears 
say  to  go  down  with  your  acquaintance,  for  the  chance  of  being  made  such  laugh- 
Lord  Walter,  to  ^Melton  .'  You  ride  well  ing-stocks  for  life.  The  innate  good  sense 
— that  is,  upon  several  horses,  with  one  and  fine  feeling  of  the  upper  classes  pre¬ 
foot  upon  the  crupper  of  the  first,  and  the  vents  these  persons  from  assuming  so  ex- 
other  upon  the  slioulder  of  the  fourth,  tremely  false  and  ridiculous  a  position,  and 
Rut  a  hunting-field  is  another  matter.  I  jyet  this  consideration  is  rewarded  by  the 
think  1  see  you  attempting  to  assume  a  j  most  foul  and  malignant  abuse.  It  is  high 
light  and  jaunty  air  in  the  .saddle;  your  ■  time  that  these  gentlemen  should  be  brought 
long  towsy  hair  flowing  gracefully  over  the  to  their  senses,  and  be  taught  the  real  value 
collar  of  your  spotless  jiink ;  and  the  uat-  of  tliemselves  and  of  their  writings.  Per- 

tiest  of  conical  castors  secured  by  a  riband  sonally  they  are  objectionable  and  offen- 

upon  the  head  which  imagined  the  tale  of  sive — relatively  they  are  bores — and,  in  a 
Spavinhitch.  You  have  not  any  very  dis-  literary  point  of  view,  tliey  have  done  much 
tinct  idea  of  what  is  going  to  take  place  ;  more  to  lower  than  to  elevate  the  artistic 
but  you  resolve  to  demean  yourself  like  a  standard  of  the  age.  Their  affectation  of 
man,  and  cover  your  confusion  with  a  cigar,  philanthropy  and  maudlin  sentiment  is  too 
The  hounds  are  thrown  into  a  cover.  Tliere  shallow  to  deceive  any  one  who  is  possessed 
is  a  yelping  and  the  scouring  of  many  j  of  the  ordinary  intellect  of  a  man  ;  and  in 
brushes  among  the  furze  ;  a  red  hairy  crea-  { point  of  wit  and  humor,  which  is  their 
ture  bolts  out  close  beside  you,  and,  with  a  |  stronghold,  the  liest  of  them  is  far  inferior 
bray  of  insane  triumph,  you  commence  to  j  to  Paul  de  Koek,  whose  works  are  nearly 
canter  after  him,  utterly  regardless  of  the  monopolized  for  perusal  by  the  flaneurs 
cries  of  your  fellow-.sportsmen,  entreating  and  the  (jrisetles  of  Paris, 
you  to  hold  hard.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  Take  my  advice,  then,  and  have  nothing 
more,  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the  hounds,  to  say  to  the  earnest  and  oneness-of-pur- 
knocking  out  the  brains  of  one,  crushing  pose  men.  They  arc  not  only  weak  but 
the  spine  of  another,  and  fracturing  the  wicked  ;  and  they  will  lead  you  most 
legs  of  a  third.  A  shout  of  anger  rises  lamentably  astray.  Let  us  now  look  a  lit- 
behind ;  no  matter — on  you  go.  Accidents  tie  into  your  style,  which,  after  all,  is  a 
will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  hunting-  matter  of  some  importance  in  a  serial, 
fields — and  what  business  had  the.se  stupid  On  the  whole,  1  like  it.  It  is  nervous, 
brutes  to  get  under  your  horse’s  legs  terse,  and  epigrammatic — a  little  too  high- 
Otherwi.se,  you  are  undeniably  a-head  of  flown  at  times;  but  I  was  fully  prepared 
the  field ;  and  won’t  you  show  those  tip-  for  that.  What  I  admire  most,  however, 
top  fellows  how  a  serialist  can  go  the  pace  .'  is  your  fine  feeling  of  humanity — the  in- 
Rut  your  dclmsion  is  drawing  to  an  end.  stiuci,  as  it  were,  and  dumb  life  which  you 
There  is  a  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  a  reso-  manage  to  extract  from  inanimate  objects 
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as  well  as  from  articulately-speakin"  men. 
Your  very  furniture  has  a  kind  of  automa- 
tonic  life ;  you  cau  make  an  old  chest  of 
drawers  wink  waggishly  from  the  corner, 
and  a  boot-jack  in  your  hands  becomes  a 
fellow  of  infinite  fancy.  This  is  all  very 
pleasant  and  delightful ;  though  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  you  give  us  a  little  too 
much  of  it,  for  I  cannot  fancy  myself  quite 
comfortable  in  a  room  with  every  article  of 
the  furniture  maintaining  a  sort  of  espio¬ 
nage  upon  my  doings.  Then,  as  to  your 
anti<j[uarianism  you  arc  perfect.  Your 
description  of  “  the  old  deserted  stable, 
with  the  old  rusty  harness  hanging  upon 
the  old  decayed  nails,  so  honey-combed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  tooth  of  time,  that  you 
wondered  how  they  possibly  could  support 
the  weight ;  while  across  the  span  of  an 
old  discolored  stirrup,  a  great  spider  had 
thrown  his  web,  and  now  lay  waiting  in  the 
middle  of  it,  a  great  hairy  bag  of  venom, 
for  the  approach  of  some  unlucky  fly,  like 
a  usurer  on  the  watch  for  a  spendthrift,” 
— that  description,  I  say,  almost  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes.  The  catalogue,  also, 
which  you  give  us  of  the  decayed  curry¬ 
combs  all  clogged  with  grease,  the  shank-  I 
less  besoms,  the  worm-eaten  corn-chest,  | 
and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the  de¬ 
solate  stable,  is  as  finely  graphic  as  any¬ 
thing  which  1  ever  remember  to  have  read. 

But  your  best  scene  is  the  opening  one, 
in  which  you  introduce  us  to  the  aerial 
dwelling  of  Estrella  di  Canterini,  in  Lam¬ 
beth.  I  do  not  w'i.sh  to  flatter  you,  my 
dear  fellow  ;  but  1  hold  it  to  be  a  perfect 
piece  of  composition,  and  1  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  transcribing  a  very  few’ 
sentences : 

“It  w’as  the  kitten  that  began  it,  and 
not  the  cat.  It  is  no  use  saying  it  was  the 
cat,  because  I  w'as  there,  and  I  saw  it  and 
know  it  ;  and  if  I  don’t  know  it,  how  should 
anybody  else  be  able  to  tell  about  it,  if  you 
please  ?  So  1  say  again,  it  was  the  kitten 
that  began  it,  and  the  w’ay  it  all  happened 
was  this, 

“  There  was  a  little  bit,  a  small  tiny 
string,  of  blue  w’orsted — no  !  I  am  w'rong, 
for  when  1  think  again,  the  string  w’as  pink 
— which  was  hanging  down  from  a  little 
ball  that  lay  on  the  lap  of  a  tall  dark 
girl  with  large  lustrous  eyes,  who  w’as  look¬ 
ing  into  the  fire  as  intently  as  if  she  e.xpect- 
cd  to  see  a  salamander  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Huggs,  the  old  cat,  was  lyin<£  at  her  feet, 
>^jCoiled  up  with  her  tail  under  Iftr,  enjoying, 
to  all  appearance,  a  comforfeble  snooze  : 


but  she  w’asn’t  asleep,  for  all  the  time  that 
she  W’as  ])retending  to  shut  her  eyes,  she 
W’as  w’atching  the  movements  of  a  smart  lit¬ 
tle  kitten,  just  six  weeks  old,  who  w’as 
pouncing  upon,  and  then  letting  go,  like  an 
imaginary  mouse,  a  little  roll  of  j)aper, 
which,  between  ourselves,  bore  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  two  or  three  others  which  oc¬ 
cupied  a  more  elevated  position,  being,  in 
fact,  placed  in  a  festoon  or  sort  of  fancy 
garland  round  the  head  of  the  dark  girl  W’ho 
W’as  so  steadfastly  gazing  into  the  fire.  But 
this  sort  of  thing  didn’t  last  long ;  for 
the  kitten,  after  making  a  violent  pounce, 
shook  its  head,  and  sneezed,  as  if  it  had 
been  pricked  by  a  pin,  which  was  the  case, 
and  then  cried  mew’,  as  much  as  to  say, 

‘  You  nasty  thing  !  if  1  had  known  that  you 
were  going  to  hurt  me,  1  w’ouldn’t  have 
pla^’cd  with  you  so  long  ;  so  go  aw’ay,  you 
greasj’  little  rag  r  And  then  the  kitten 
put  on  a  look  of  importance,  as  if  its  feelings 
had  been  injured  in  the  nicest  points,  and 
then  walked  up  demurely  to  Huggs,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  pat  her  whiskers,  as  if  it  wanted, 
which  it  probably  did,  to  tell  her  all  about 
it.  But  Huggs  didn’t  get  up,  or  oj»en  her 
groat  green  eyes,  but  lay  still  upon  the  rug, 
purring  gently,  as  though  she  w’cre  dream¬ 
ing  that  she  had  got  into  a  dairy,  and  that 
there  w’as  nobody  to  interfere  at  all  between 
her  and  the  bowls  of  cream.  So  the  smart 
little  kitten  gave  another  pat,  and  a  harder 
one  than  the  last,  which  might  have  roused 
HujTjrs,  liad  it  not  observed  at  that  moment 
the  little  pink  string  of  w’orsted.  ?sow 
the  end  of  the  little  pink  string  reached 
down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  floor,  so  that 
the  smart  little  kitten  could  easily  reach  it  ; 
so  the  smart  little  kitten  wagged  its  tail 
and  stood  up  upon  its  hind-paws,  and 
caught  hold  of  the  little  pink  string  by  the 
end,  and  gave  it  such  a  pull,  that  the  worst¬ 
ed  ball  rolled  otf  the  girl’s  knee  and  feel 
upon  the  head  of  Huggs,  w’ho  made  believe* 
to  think  that  it  was  a  rat,  and  got  up  and 
jumped  after  it,  and  the  kitten  ran  too,  and 
gave  another  mew’,  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
the  worsted  w’as  its  ow’n  finding  out,  and 
that  Huggs  shouldn’t  have  it  at  all.  All  this 
j  wasn’t  done  without  noise ;  so  the  the  tall 
girl  looked  round,  and  seeing  her  wor.sted 
ball  roll  away,  and  Huggs  and  the  kitten 
after  it,  she  said  in  a  slightly  foreign  ac¬ 
cent, 

“  ‘  Worritt  that  Huggs  !’ 

“  All  this  w’hile  there  w’as  sitting  at  the 
other  side  of  the  fire,  a  young  girl,  a  great 
deal  younger  than  the  other ;  in  fact,  a  lit- 
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tie,  a  very  little  cliiltl,  who  was  suckinir  a  I  best  to  welcome  Silas,  which  he  did  with 


dried  damson  in  her  mouth,  and  looked  as  j 
if  she  would  liave  liked  to  have  swallowed 
it,  hut  didn’t  do  it,  for  fear  of  the  stone. 
Now  Hu2gs  was  the  particular  pet  of  the 
little  girl,  who  wouldn’t  have  her  abused  on 
any  account,  and  she  .^aid, 

“  ‘  ’Tworn’t  lluggs,  aunt  Strelly,  ’twore 
the  kitten !’ 

“  ‘  Kliza  Puddifoot  !’  replied  the  other, 
in  a  .somewhat  raucous  and  mclo-dramatic 
tone — ‘  Kliza  Pud«lifoot !  1  is  perticklarly 

surprised,  I  is,  that  you  comes  for  to  offer 
to  eontradick  me.  1  knows  better  what’s 
what  than  you,  and  all  I  says  is,  that  there 
’ere  Huggs  goes  packing  out  of  the  win¬ 
der  !’ 

“  I'he  child — .she  was  a  very  little  one — 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.” 

Now,  that  is  what  1  call  fine  writing,  and 
no  mistake.  There  is  a  breadth — a  depth 
— a  sort  of  chiaroscuro^  about  the  picture 
which  betrays  the  hand  of  a  master,  and 
shows  how  deep  you  have  studied  in  a 
school  which  has  no  ecpial  in  modern,  and 
never  had  a  parallel  in  former  times. 

Almost  equal  to  tliis  is  your  sketch  of  the 
soiree  at  Mr.  Clrindlejerkin’s,  which  is 
written  with  a  close  observance  of  charac¬ 
ter,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  ease  and 
playfulness  which  cannot  fail  of  attracting 
a  large  share  of  the  popular  regard.  Your 
hero,  Mr.  Spavinhitch,  has  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  throwing  a  somerset 
through  a  blazing  hoop,  that  at  last  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  the 
ho.spitalities  of  the  [Master  of  the  King. 

“  I  can  tell  you,  that  an  uncommonly 
fine  man  Mr.  Grindlejerkin  was,  with  a 
stout  Koman  no.se,  only  a  little  warty,  and 
Idack  whiskers  curling  under  his  chin,  and 
a  smart  little  imperial  that  gave  quite  a 
cock  to  his  countenance,  and  made  him 
altogether  look  a  good  deal  like  a  hero. 
He  was  dressed  in  bright  bottle-green,  was 
Mr.  Grindlejerkin — that  is,  in  so  far  as 
regarded  his  coat,  which  was  garnished 
with  large  silver  buttons  and  a  horse’s  head 
upon  them  ;  but  his  trousers  were  of  a 
light  blue-color,  a  little  faded  or  so,  and 
crease«l,  as  if  they  had  been  sent  out  a 
good  deal  to  the  washing,  and  had  come 
home  without  having  been  pressed  care¬ 
fully  through  the  mangle.  He  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  drinking,  had  JMr.  Grindlejer¬ 
kin,  for  he  leaned  again.st  the  fire-place  in 
a  sort  of  vibratory  mannei:,  as  if  he  were 
not  very  sure  of  his  own  equilibrium,  and 
couldn’t  trust  it.  However,  he  did  his 


an  air  of  patronizing  affability,  as  if  he 
wished  him  to  understand  that  he  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  letting  himself  down  by 
inviting  a  voltigeur  to  his  table. 

“  ‘  Now,  Mr.  vSpaviuhitch,’  said  Mr. 
Grindlejerkin,  ‘  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  or  any 
other  rising  member  of  the  profes.sion. 
May  I  perish  of  the  stringhalt,  sir,  if  I  do 
not  consider  you  an  eminent  addition  to 
the  King!  Your  last  vault  through  the 
hoops,  sir,  was  extraordinary  ;  upon  my 
credentials,  quite  !  it  reminded  me  much  of 
my  late  esteemed  friend  Goggletrumkins. 
Ah,  what  a  man  that  was  !  Did  you  know 
Goggletrumkins,  Mr.  Spavinhitch  P 

“  Silas  modestly  repudiated  that  honor. 

‘‘  ‘  Ah,  sir,  you  should  have  known  him  !’ 
replied  the  stately  Master  of  the  King ! 

‘  That  was  indeed  a  man,  sir  ;  the  gem  of 
the  British  arena.  His  Life-guardsman 
J  Shaw,  sir,  was  one  of  the  finest-  things  in 
nature ;  quite  statuesque,  sir ;  it  was 
I  enough  to  inspire  a  nation.  You  are,  per¬ 
haps,  not  aware,  sir,  that  he  used  to  sit  as 
a  model  for  the  Wellington  statues?’ 

“  ‘  Indeed!’  said  Silas. 

“  ‘He  did,  sir,’  continued  [Mr.  Grindle¬ 
jerkin  solemnly,  ‘  and  the  boast  of  Astley’s 
now  lives  in  imperishable  marble.  But  1 
forgot ;  you  do  not  know  my  lady.  Mrs. 
Grindlejerkin,  my  cheruli — Mr.  Spavin¬ 
hitch,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  re¬ 
cruits.’ 

“  ‘  [Mrs.  Grindlejerkin  was  a  tall  lady, 
with  black  treacly  hair,  a  good  deal  younger 
than  her  lord,  to  whom  .‘she  had  been 
only  recently  united.  She  was  married  off 
the  stage,  which  she  had  ornamented  since 
she  was  three  years  old,  when  she  used  to 
appear  as  a  little  fairy  crawling  out  of 
pasteboard  tulips,  and  frighten,  by  tlu- 
magic  of  her  rod,  some  older  imps  in  green, 
who  us(‘d  to  shoulder  their  legs  like  mus¬ 
kets,  and  go  through  all  .sorts  of  strange 
diabolical  manoeuvres.  Miss  Clara  I’iggs, 
such  w’as  her  virgin  name,  then  rose  to  the 
rank  of  the  angels,  and  might  be  seen  any 
evening  fiying  across  the  stage  with  little 
gauze  winglets  fastened  to  her  back,  by  aid 
of  which  it  w\as  not  likely  that  she  could 
have  flown  very  far,  if  it  had  n»*t  been  for 
the  cros.s-wires  and  the  cord  attached  to 
her  waist.  But  she  looked  very  pretty,  did 
Clara  Tiggs,  as  she  fluttered  from  the  side- 
wings  like  an  exaggerated  butterfly,  and 
rained  down  white  paper  flowers  upon  the 
heads  of  imploring  lovers.  But  she  soon 
got  too  heavy  for  that  business,  and  having 
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no  natural  genius  for  tragedy,  and  being' 
rather  too  splay-footed  for  the  ballet,  and 
too  stiff-jointed  for  the  hippodrome,  she 
became  one  of  those  young  ladies  in  white, 
who  always  walk  before  the  queens  in  me¬ 
lodramatic  spectacles,  aiwl  who  keep  in 
pairs,  and  look  like  the  most  loving  and  affec¬ 
tionate  creatures  in  the  world,  because  they 
always  are  holding  one  amtther’s  hands. 
And  it  possibly  might  bi^  this  appearance 
of  sisterly  devotion  which  induced  Mr. 
Grindlejerkin  to  pay  his  addresses  to  M  iss 
Clara  Tiggs  ;  for  Miss  Clara  ddggs  never 
appeared  in  public  except  linked  to  Miss 
Emily  VVhax,  another  nice  young  lady, 
who  was  always  dressed  in  white,  and  who 
carried  around  her  neck  a  locket,  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  hair  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  officer  who  always  took  a  considerable 
number  of  tickets  for  her  benefit.  Such 
was  Mrs.  Grindlejerkin,  who  now  saluted 
Mr.  Spavauhitch  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

“  ‘  Clara,  my  own  dear  love,’  said  Mr. 
Grindlejerkin  after  a  pause,  ‘  can  you  tell 
me  what  we  are  to  have  for  supper 

“  ‘  La  !  Mr.  Grindlejerkin,’  replied  the 
lady,  ‘  how  should  I  know  !  Sassengers 
and  pettitoes,  1  suppose.  It’s  very  odd,’ 
continued  she,  addressing  Silas — ‘  it’s  very 
odd,  but  Mr.  Grindlejerkin  ahvays  does  ask 
me  what  he  is  going  to  have  for  supper  !’ 

“  Silas  did’nt  think  it  was  odd  at  all,  for 
the  same  idea  had  just  been  floating  through 
his  mind  ;  but  as  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  right  to  say  so,  he  merely  smiled,  where¬ 
upon  Mrs.  Grindlejerkin,  who  was  a  good- 
natured  body  in  the  main,  smiled  too,  and 
Mr.  Grindlejerkin  began  to  smile,  but 
checked  himself,  and  didn’t,  because  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  he  was  let¬ 
ting  down  his  dignity.  So  he  contented 
himself  with  ringing  the  bell,  and  directed 
the  servant-girl  who  answered  it,  rather 
ferociously,  to  bring  him  a  tumbler  of  rum- 
and  water. 

‘‘  ‘  Ha  !  Bingo,  my  buck,  how  are  you  .'’ 
cried  the  Master  of  the  Ring  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  clown,  who  now  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  who,  being  a  personage  of  much 
con.sideration  and  importance  in  the  thea¬ 
trical  circles,  might  be  addressed  with  any 
kind  of  familiarity  without  a  compromise 
of  official  reserve.  ‘  How  are  ye.  Bingo : 
well  and  herty,  eh  }  Won’t  you  take  a 
drop  of  summat  r’ 

“  ‘  1  will,’  replied  the  clown  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  voice,  well  corresponding  to  his  fea¬ 
tures,  which,  when  the  paint  was  washed  off, 
were  haggard  and  malagugrious  in  the  ex¬ 


treme.  ‘  I  will ;  but  1  am  not  well.  Spasms 
in  the  heart,  kidneys,  merry-thought  and 
liver.  A  silent  sorrow  here.  Age  brings 
care.  I  thank  you.  Stop.  I  like  it  stiff.’ 

“  ‘  That’s  my  rum  ’un  !’  said  Mr.  (iriu- 
dlejerkin.  ‘  Drown  dull  care  in  Jamaikey. 
But  here  is  the  Signora  Estrella.  Madame, 
you  arc  most  welcome  !’ 

“  Silas  felt  the  blood  rise  to  his  temples. 
And  so  at  last  he  could  meet  her,  the  lady 
of  his  heart,  the  bright  star  of  his  boyish 
existence,  not  in  the  feverish  whirl  of  the 
arena,  bemeath  the  glare  of  gas,  surrounded 
by  clouds  of  sawdust  and  the  gazing  eyes 
of  thousands,  but  in  the  calm  sanctuary  of 
private  life,  where  at  least  if  he  could  find 
the  courage,  he  might  pour  forth  the  in¬ 
cense  of  his  soul,  and  tell  her  how  madly, 
how  dc.solatingly  he  had  begun  to  love  her 
— no,  not  begun,  for  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  had  loveil  her  long  before  he  ever  saw 
her :  as  if  the  love  of  her  were  something 
implanted  in  his  bosom  before  yet  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  undergo  the  agonies  .of  teeth¬ 
ing  ;  long  before,  like  a  roa.sting  oystf'r,  he 
lay  in  his  silken  cradle,  and  st^uared  with 
tiny  and  intellectual  fists  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  phantoms  of  time,  existence,  and  futu¬ 
rity.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  doll, 
with  which,  when  a  very  little  child,  he  had 
played,  had  just  the  same  dark  lustrous 
eyes,  with  something  bead-like  and  myste¬ 
rious  in  their  expression,  which  lent  such 
an  inexpressible  fascination  to  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  beautiful  Canterini.  That 
doll  !  he  had  fondled  it  a  thousand  times 
in  his  baby  arms  :  had  called  it  his  duck, 
his  dolly,  his  wifikin,  and  numerous  other 
terms  of  childish  prattle  and  endearment : 
had  grown  jealous  of  it,  because,  when  his 
little  brother  kissed  it,  it  did  not  cry  out 
or  show  any  symptoms  of  anger,  and  so,  in 
a  mad  moment  of  rage  and  remorse,  he  had 
struck  the  waxen  features  against  a  mantel¬ 
piece,  and  shivered  them  into  innumerable 
fragments.  What  would  he  not  have  given 
at  that  moment  to  have  recalled  the  doll ! 
But  it  could  not  be.  The  fragments  had 
been  long,  long  ago  swept  into  the  dust- 
hole  of  oblivion,  and,  though  they  might 
afterwards  have  been  carried  out  and  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  green  fields,  where  there 
are  trees,  and  cow'S,  and  little  singing-birds, 
and  flowers,  they  could  not  be — oh  no, 
never — re-united  !  But  the  lady,  the  Sig¬ 
nora  !  no  rude  hand  had  marred  the  wax  of 
that  countenance  ;  for  though  very,  very 
pale,  there  stilTlingercd  beneath  her  eyes  a 
touch  of  the  enchanting  carmine. 
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“  ‘  The  Signora,’ said  Mr.  Biiiso.  ‘  Fine 
woman,  (irass,  though.  Decidedly  grass. 
All  flesh  is,  you  know.’  And  with  this  re¬ 
mark  the  mimic  resumed  his  tumbler. 

“  The  Signora  turne<l  her  dark  lustrous 
eyes  upon  Silas,  and  instantly  encountered 
his  ardent  and  devoted  gaze.  She  did  not 
shrink  from  it  ;  true  love  never  does,  for  it 
is  always  bold  if  not  happy  ;  but  she  grew 
a  shade  paler  as  she  accepted  that  involun¬ 
tary  homage,  and,  with  a  graceful  wave  of 
her  hand,  she  sunk  upon  a  calico  sofa. 

“  ‘  The  sa.s.sengers  is  dished  !’  said  the 
pudding-faced  servant-maid  ;  and  the  whole 
party,  now  increased  by  tlie  addition  of 
Mr.  .Jonas  Fitzjunk,  who  did  the  nautical! 
heroes,  and  Whang  Gobretsjee  .leehohupse- 
jec,  the  Brahmin  conjurer,  who  talked  Eng¬ 
lish  with  a  strong  Aberdeen  accent,  besides 
one  or  two  other  notables,  adjourned  to  the 
supper-room. 

“  ‘  Signora,  sassenger said  Air.  Grin- 
dlojerkin. 

‘‘ ‘  If  you  pleases ;  underdone  and  gra- 
vylcss,’  replied  tlic  beautiful  foreigner. 

“  ‘  Oh,  that  1  were  that  sausage,  that  so 
I  might  touch  those  ripe  and  tempting  lips  !’ 
thought  Silas,  as  he  reached  across  the 
Brahmin  for  the  pickles. 

“  ‘  Can  the  buddy  no  tak’  a  care  !’  cried 
Jeehohupsejee  ;  ‘  fat’s  he  gauen  to  dee  wi’ 
the  wee  joug :’ 

“  ‘  Hush,  conjurer  !’  cried  Bingo.  ‘  Eat. 
Swallow.  That’.s  your  sort.  Life  is  short. 
Victuals  become  cold.’ 

‘  Mr.  Grindlejerkin !’  screamed  the 
helpmate  of  that  gentleman  suddenly  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  table.  ‘  Mr.  Grin- 
dlcjerkin  !  1  wish  you  would  come  here  and 
stop  Mr.  Fitzjunk  from  winking  at  me  !’ 

“  ‘  Mr.  Fitzjunk  !’  thundered  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  King,  ‘  do  you  know,  sir,  that 
that  lady  has  the  honor  to  be  my  wife  } 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  conduct,  sir  ^ 
How  dare  you  wink  :’ 

“  ‘  Avast  there,  messmate  !’  said  Fitz¬ 
junk,  who  always  spoke  as  if  he  were  in 
command  of  a  Battersea  steamer.  ‘  Avast 
there  !  None  of  your  fresh-water  and 
loblolly-boy  terms,  if  you  please.  Shiver 
my  binnacle,  if  things  hav’nt  come  to  a 
pretty  pass,  when  an  old  British  sailor  can’t 
throw  out  a  signal  of  distress  to  one  of  the 
prettiest  craft  that  ever  showed  her  sky¬ 
scrapers  where  Neptune’s  billows  roll !’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  Mr.  Fitzjunk!  but  you  did  wink 
at  me  !’  said  Mrs.  Grindlejerkin,  consider¬ 
ably  mollified  by  the  compliment. 

“  ‘  1  knows  1  did,’  replied  the  represen¬ 


tative  of  the  British  navy.  ‘The  more  by 
token,  as  how  I  lia’n’t  got  nothing  here  to 
stow  away  into  my  locker ;  so  I  shut  up  one 
deadlight  twice,  and  burnt  a  blue  tire  for  a 
cargo  of  pettitoes  to  heave  to.’ 

“  ‘  Was  that  all,  sir  said  Mr.  (Jridle- 
jerkiii,  still  rather  sternly. 

“  ‘  Ay,  ay,  sir!’  replied  the  tar. 

“  ‘  Then  1  shall  be  h.appy  to  drown  all 
unkindness  in  a  pot  of  porter,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  Good  !’  said  Mr.  Bingo.  ‘  Right 
Harmony  preserved.  Glad  to  join  you. 
Cup  of  existence.  Gall  at  bottom.’ 

“  ‘  I  beg  your  pardink,  sir,’  said  the  Sig¬ 
nora  looking  full  at  Silas,  who  was  seated 
exactly  opposite — ‘  I  beg  your  pardink,  sir, 
but  VOS  you  pleased  to  visli  any  think 

‘  No,  lady  !  replied  Silas,  blmshing 
scarlet.  ‘  No,  lady,  not  1 — That  is — ’ 

“  ‘  O,  very  veil  !’  observed  the  Signora  ; 

‘  it  don’t  much  sicknify  ;  only  I  thought 
you  might  vant  somethink,  ’cos  you  vos 
a  treadin’  on  my  toes  !’  ” 

I  shall  not,  my  dear  Smith,  pursue  this 
delightful  scone  any  further.  It  is  enough 
to  substantiate  your  claim — and  I  am  sure 
the  public  will  coincide  with  me  in  this 
opinion — to  a  very  high  place  amongst  the 
domestic  and  sentimental  writers  of  the 
age.  You  have,  and  1  think  most  wisely, 
undertaken  to  frame  a  new  code  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  of  construction  for  yourself ;  and 
the  light  and  airy  eifect  of  this  liappy  in¬ 
novation  is  conspicuous  not  only  in  every 
page,  but  in  almost  every  sentence  of  your 
work.  There  is  no  slipslop  here — only  a 
fine,  manly  disregard  of  syntax,  which  is 
infinitely  attractive  ;  and  1  cannot  doubt 
that  you  are  destined  to  become  the  founder 
of  a  far  higher  and  more  enduring  school 
of  composition,  than  tliat  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  of  and  employed  by  the  fathers  of 
our  Englisli  literature. 

Your  work  will  be  translated,  Smith, 
into  French  and  German,  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  I  am  sincerely  glad  of  it. 
It  is  supposed  abroad  that  a  popular  author 
must  depict  both  broadly  and  minutely  the 
manners  of  his  particular  nation — that  his 
sketches  of  character  have  reference  not 
only  to  individuals,  but  to  the  idosyncrasy 
'  of  the  country  in  which  he  dwells.  Your 
works,  therefore,  will  be  received  in  the  sa¬ 
loons  of  I’aris  and  Vienna — it  may  be  of 
St.  Petersburg — as  conveying  accurate  pic¬ 
tures  of  our  everyday  English  life  ;  and  1 
need  hardly  remark  how  much  that  impres¬ 
sion  must  tend  to  elevate  our  national 
!  character  in  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  for- 
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eiiiner.  Laboring  under  old  and  absurd 
jtrejudices,  he  perliaps  at  present  believes 
that  we  are  a  sober,  uniuercurial  people, 
given  to  domestic  habits,  to  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  and  to  our  own  internal  im¬ 
provements,  It  is  reserved  for  you.  Smith, 
to  couch  his  visionary  eye.  Vou  will  con¬ 
vince  him  that  a  great  part  of  our  existence 
is  spent  about  the  doors  of  tlieatres,  in  tap- 
rooms,  pot-houses,  and  otlier  haunts,  which 
I  need  not  stay  to  particularize.  You  wdll 
prove  to  him  that  the  llritish  constitution 
rests  upon  no  .sure  foundation,  and  that 
it  is  based  upon  injustice  and  tyranny. 
Above  all,  he  will  learn  from  you  the  true 
tone  wdiich  ]iervades  society,  and  the  altered 
.style  of  conversation  and  morals  which  is 
universally  current  among  us.  In  minor 
things,  he  will  di.scover,  what  few  authors 
have  taken  pains  to  show,  the  exce.ssive 
fondness  of  our  nation  for  a  pure  Saxon  no¬ 
menclature.  1  le  will  learn  that  such  names 
as  Seymour,  and  Howard,  and  Percy — nay, 
even  our  old  familiars,  Jones  and  Robin¬ 
son — are  altogether  proscribed  among  us, 
and  that  a  new  race  has  sprung  up  in  their 
stead,  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious  appella¬ 
tions  of  Tox  and  Wox,  Whibble,  Toozle, 
Whopper,  Sniggleshaw,  Guzlerit,  Ginger- 
thorpe,  Mugswitch,  Smuggle,  Yelkins, 
Rizgig,  Parksnap,  Grubsby,  Shout ow'ker. 
Hogsw'ash,  and  Quiltirogus.  He  will  also 
learn  that  our  magistrates,  unlike  the 
starched  official  dignitaries  of  France,  arc 
not  ashamed  to  jiartake,  in  the  public 
streets,  of  tripe  with  a  common  workman —  I 
and  a  hundred  other  little  particulars,  i 
which  throw  a  vast  light  into  the  chinks  I 
and  crevices  of  our  social  system.  i 

1  therefore,  Smith,  have  the  highest  sat-  j 
isfaction  in  greeting  you,  not  only  as  an  ; 
accomplished  author,  but  as  a  great  national 
benefactor.  Go  on,  my  dear  fellow,  stead¬ 
fastly  and  cheerfully,  as  you  have  begun. 
The  glories  of  our  country  were  all  very 
well  ill  their  way,  but  the  subject  is  a  hack¬ 
neyed  one,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
revive  it.  Be  it  yours  to  chronicle  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  peculiarities  of  that  society 
which  you  freipient — no  man  can  do  it  bet¬ 
ter.  Draw  on  for  ever  with  the  same  feli¬ 
citous  pencil.  Do  not  fear  to  repeat  your¬ 
self  over  and  over  again  ;  to  indulge  in  the 
same  style  of  one-sided  caricature  ;  and  to 
harp  upon  the  same  string  of  pathos  so  long 
as  it  will  vibrate  pleasantly  to  the  public 
ear.  What  we  want,  after  all,  is  sale,  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  be  disappoint¬ 
ed.  Use  these  hints  as  freely  as  you  please, 


in  the  composition  of  that  part  of  Silas 
Spaviiihitch  which  is  not  yet  completed  ; 
and  be  assured  that  1  have  offered  them  not 
in  an  arrogant  spirit,  but,  as  some  of  our 
friends  would  say,  with  an  earnest  tendency 
and  a  serious  oneness  of  purpose.  Good- 
bye,  my  dear  Smith  !  It  is  a  positive  pain 
to  me  to  break  off  this  letter,  but  I  must 
conclude.  Adieu  !  and  pray,  ft»r  all  our 
sakes  and  your  own,  take  care  of  yourself. 


Opening  of  Runic  Barrows  in  Sweden. — 
The  Crown  Prince  has  lately  directed  several  of 
the  Runic  Barrows,  or  “giants’  graves,”  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Old  Upsala,  to  be  opened  at  his 
cost.  Oden’s  Hill  was  the  first  opened,  when 
clear  proofs  were  found  that  the  hill  was  not  formed 
by  nature  but  by  human  hands,  although  the  urn 
with  the  bones  of  the  individual  inhumed  therein, 
and  which,  in  all  probability,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
hill,  had  not  been  found.  A  hearth,  formed  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  large  bricks,  was  first  discovered  in  the 
interior,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-three 
yards,  a  strong  wall,  of  large  pieces  of  granite,  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  solid  lloor  made  of  clay,  the  wall  formed 
the  corner  of  a  large  grotto  of  from  four  to  nine 
feet  in  height.  There  were  ashes  and  other  traces 
of  fire.  Unfortunately  the  advanced  period  of  the 
year  has  for  the  present  interrupted  the  works, 
but  they  will  be  resumed  in  the  summer. — Stock¬ 
holm  papa-. 

Preaching  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — It  may 
not  be  generally  known  to  the  metropolitan  pub¬ 
lic,  that  there  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  chapel 
in  Red  Lion  Square,  in  which  public  worship  is 
performed  twice  every  Sunday,  for  the  sole  benefit 
I  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  service  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England — singing,  and  the  music  of  the 
organ  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  omitted.  The  ex¬ 
periment  of  communicating  to  those  unfortunate 
persons  deprived  of  hearing  and  the  power  of  speech, 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  by 
means  of  those  “  signs”  which  constitute  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  themselves,  have  been  eminently  success¬ 
ful.  In  the  morning,  the  chapel  in  Red  Lion  Square 
is  attended  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  deaf  and  dumb 
persons.  Last  Sunday  evening  the  audience  con¬ 
sisted  of  seventeen.  After  the  usual  prayers  had 
been  gone  through,  the  teacher  commented  at  con- 
I  siderable  length,  by  means  of  gestures,  on  the 
1  eleventh  chapter  of  1st  Samuel ;  his  audience 
j  seeming  to, comprehend  every  idea  which  besought 
to  convey.  The  services  lasted  for  upwards  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter. — London  paper. — [Nearly  as 
i  large  a  congregation  of  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb 
has  assembled  in  Glasgow  every  Sabbath  for  years.] 

Liberality  of  Louis  Philippe. — The  Canter¬ 
bury  Journal  states  that  a  French  brig,  lying  at  Erith, 
is  taking  in  a  cargo  of  4000  bbls.  of  gunpowder,  of 
English  manutacture.  It  is,  however,  the  intention 
of  Louis  Philippe — a  certain  event  occurring — only 
]  to  borrow  the  same ;  as  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
turn  the  gunpowder  to  the  English,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  compliment  of  shot. — Punch. 
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From  the  North  British  Resicw. 

THK  FACTS  AND  RHVHLATIONS  OF  MODFHN  ASTRONOMY. 

1.  .1  Cycle  of  ('ch'Stlal  objects^  for  the  use  of  ^ocaf  ^lUitonj^  and  Prirate  Astronomers. 
Ohscrccd.,  Reduced.,  and  Discussed  by  Captain  IMlHam  Ilenrxj  Smith.,  R.X.,  R.S.F.., 
D.C.L.  i\r.  2  Vol.  i>vo. 

2.  ThoiKjhts  on  some  Important  Points  relating  to  the  llistonj  of  the  World.  By 
.f.  P.  Xichol.,  L.Jj.D..,  Professor  ef  Astron<onxj  of  Glasgoic.  1  Vol.  fSro. 


IThe  following  highly  interesting  sketch  of  the  facts  an<l 
wonders  of  Moslem  Astronomy  Itetrays  the  learned  and  elo- 
•inent  pen  of  Sir  ihivid  Brewster,  one  of  the  highest  liring 
authorities  on  this  subject.  Though  it  embraces  scientific 
details  of  some  minuteness,  it  presents  the  leading  dise  t  cries 
and  principles  of  the  science,  in  a  form  more  conci.se,  lucid  and 
instructive  than  any  other  treatise  we  are  familiar  with.  Ed.J 

In*  the  two  interesting  works  which  w'e 
have  plaeed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  tlie 
general  reader  will  find  a  body  of  physi¬ 
cal  truth,  the  value  of  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  over-estimate.  In  the  “  C3’cle  of 
Cele.stial  Objects”  by  Oaptain  Smith,  he 
will  find  all  the  great  truths  of  astronomy, 
embracinjr  the  most  recent  discoveries, 
clearly  and  accurately  described,  and  re¬ 
quiring  little  or  no  mathematical  knowledge 
for  their  comprehension.  In  the  first  vol¬ 
ume,  bearing  the  forbidding  title  of  Pro- 
Icgumenaj  he  gives  us  in  three  chapters,  an 
“  iniroductor)'  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
astronomy,”  a  glimpse  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,”  and  ‘‘  a  glance  at  the  sidereal  hea- ! 
vens,”  and  it  concludes  with  a  chapter on 
the  details  of  the  observatoiy,”  and  a  fifth, 
entitled  “  Notaiida  on  the  Bedford  Cata¬ 
logue.”  These  Notauda  form  an  introduc¬ 
tory  to  the  Bedford  Catalogue  itself,  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  volume 
and  embraces  the  “Cycle  of  Celestial  Ob¬ 
jects  which  forms  the  general  title  of  the 
work.  This  Cj'clc  or  Catalogue  contains 
a  description  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
celestial  objects,  including  doulile  and 
multiple  stars,  of  which  the  primaries  arc 
in  Piazzi’s  catalogue,  a  selection  of  clusters 
of  stars  and  nebula)  from  the  works 
of  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  llerschcl, 
together  with  the  most  interesting  of  the 
celestial  objects  inserted  by  Messier  in  the 
Connaissance  des  Temps.,  for  1781.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  contents  will  show  the  reader 
the  number  of  phenomena  to  which  his 
attention  is  called. 


Double  stars. 

419 

Binary  stars. 

20 

Triple  stars, 

46 

(Quadruple  stars. 

13 

Multiple  stars. 

Stars  and  eomites. 

161 

Nebuhe, 

98 

Clusters, 

72 

These  various  objects  are  described  with 
such  minuteness,  that  they  may  be  readily 
found  in  the  heavens,  and  the  oUservations 
upon  them  by  ditferent  astronomers,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  domestic  and  fonugn, 
have  been  collected  with  singular  care, 
while  the  account  of  Captain’s  Smith  own 
observations  and  researches  relative  to  many 
of  the  objects  of  the  Cj’cle,  give  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  originality'  to  his  descriptions.  The 
fourth  chapter  of  his  first  volume,  entitled, 
“  Details  of  the  Observatory',”  and  contain¬ 
ing  an  account  of  his  own  observatory  at 
Bedford,  and  of  the  instruments  with  which 
it  is  furnished,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to 
young  astronomers,  and  instructive  to  all. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  work.  Cap¬ 
tain  Smith  displays  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  and  never  omits  to  associate 
with  the  grand  jdienomena  of  the  heavens, 
that  great  Being  whose  handiwork  they 
show  forth,  and  whose  glory  they  declare. 

In  Dr.  Nichol’s  work  “  (Jn  some  impor¬ 
tant  points  relating  to  the  Sy.stem  of  the 
World,”  ho  treats  of  the  material  universe 
under  two  different  aspects, — as  represent¬ 
ed  in  space  and  time  by  the  grander  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  heavens — and  as  represented 
in  time  by  the  evolutions  of  individual 
globes,  such  as  the  earth  which  we  inhabit. 
Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  he  describes 
the  structure  and  extent  of  the  sidereal 
arrangements,  and  explains  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  has  modified  his  former 
views  relating  to  the  constitution  of  nebu¬ 
lae  ;  and  he  has  illustrated  this  part  of  his 
work  with  beautiful  and  highly  interesting 
engravings  of  the  more  important  nebulae, 
as  given  by  Sir  John  and  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  and  as  more  recently  exhibited  in 
the  great  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse.  In  the 
second  part  of  his  work,  he  treats  of  the 
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antiloL^y  of  the  planets  with  the  earth,  ainl  !  artificial  white  flames  contain  many  specific 
of  the  e])Ochs  of  evolution  through  w'hich  |  rays  of  a  determinate  refran^ihility,  wliich 
the  eartli  has  passed, — of  the  subsidence  |  do  not  exist  in  the  sun’s  light,  from  which 
and  (devation  of  seas  and  continents,  and  j  they  have  probably  been  absorbed  either  in 
the  instructive  phenomena  of  coral  reefs,  j  the  process  of  combustion,  or  during  the 
and  islands  ; — and  the  interesting  specula-  I  subsequent  passage  of  the  light  through  the 
tions  of  M.  de  Beaumont,  respecting  the  j  solar  atmosphere.  The  sun  revolves  round 
age  of  mountains,  and  the  different  ej)Ochs  j  his  axis  in  :2.5  siderial  days,  and  occupies  a 
at  W'hich  the  mountain  chains  of  our  globe  fixed  position  in  reference  to  the  other 
were  raised  into  their  pres(.*nt  position,  are  |  bodies  of  the  system,  .\round  the  sun,  and 
discus.sed  with  much  ingenuity  and  elo-  |  at  the  distance  of  86  millions  of  miles,  the 
quence,  and  illustrated  by  plates  and  dia- j  planet  Mercury  revolves  in  nearly  S8 
grams,  which  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  popu- I  days.  Its  diameter  is  only  3140  miles, 
larity  of  the  work.  j  and  it  revolves  about  its  axis  in  24  hours 

The  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  i  and  .5  minutes.  The  best  time  for  seeing 
article,  w’ill  not  permit  us  to  follow  either,  i  this  planet,  w'hich  exhibits  several  of  the 
and  still  less  both,  of  our  authors,  through  j  phases  of  the  moon,  from  a  little  more  than 
the  w'hole  range  of  their  discussions,  and  !  a  half  moon  to  a  thin  crescent,  is  about  one 
we  must  therefore  perform  the  more  difli-  ,  hour  and  three  quarters  before  sunrise  in 
cult  task  of  giving  a  general  view  of  the  i  autumn,  and  after  sunset  in  spring.  Mer- 
system  of  the  universe,  and  some  of  the  more  I  cury  is  occasionally  seen  in  t  he  form  of  a 
remarkable  phenomena  which  are  displayed  i  round  black  spot,  passing  across  the  sun’s 
in  nearly  every  one  of  the  planetary  bodies  |  disc,  a  phenomena  which  w'ill  occur  on  the 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  explore.  In  l  9th  November,  1S4S,  the  1  Itli  November, 
follow'ing  this  plan  we  shall  carefully  ab- j  1861,  and  on  the  4th  November,  1863.  Ac- 
stain  from  all  extravagance  of  speculation,  ■  cording  to  Sir  William  llerschel’s  observa- 
aud  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  those  j  tions,  the  disc  of  Mercurj'  w'as  always 
facts  and  phenomena  alone  which  must  com-  equally  luminous,  without  any  dark  spot  or 
mand  universal  belief,  and  to  cautious  de-  ,  ragged  edge;  but  M.  Schroeter  saw  not 
ductions  which  reason  and  analogy  will  not  I  only  spots  but  mountains,  the  height  of 
fail  to  confirm.  i  two  of  which  he  measured,  and  found  one 

The  first  and  grandest  olqect  w’hich  ar-  |  to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  height, 
rests  the  heavenw'ard  eye  is  the  glorious  |  and  the  other  about  ten  miles  and  three 
SUN,  the  centre  and  soul  of  our  system,  the  (quarters,  or  near  thrice  as  high  as  Chim- 
lamp  that  lights  it,  the  fire  that  heats  it,  j  borazo.  We  are  not  aware  that  these  ob- 
the  sceptre  that  guides  and  controls  it, —  |  servations  have  been  confirmed.  Captain 
the  fountain  of  color,  which  gives  its  j  Smith  looked  for  the  spots  on  Mercury 
azure  to  the  sky,  its  verdure  to  the  fields,  I  through  his  achromatic  telescopes,  but 
its  rainbow  hues  to  the  gay  world  of  flow’-  though  he  did  not  find  them,  he  should  not 
ers,  and  the  “  purple  light  of  love”  to  the  have  omitted,  as  he  has  done,  all  notice  of 
marble  cheek  of  youth  and  beauty.  This  the  observations  of  Schroeter.  The  teles- 
globe  of  fire  is  883,000  miles  in  diameter,  cope  of  Lord  Rosse  will  soon  decide  these 
or  111-^- times  the  diameter  of  our  earth,  and  other  disputed  points  in  astronomy, 
and  is  500  times  larger  than  all  the  planets  Next  to  Mercury  the  planet  Venus 
put  together.  It  seems  to  consist  of  a  !  revolves  round  the  sun  at  the  distance  of 
dark  nucleus,  which  is  seen  through  open-  sixty-eight  millions  of  miles,  in  224  days, 
ings  in  the  luminous  crust,  called  the  spots  16  hours,  performing  her  daily  revolution 
in  the  sun.  It  is  therefore  not  an  incan-  about  her  axis  in  23  hours,  21  minutes, 
descent  globe,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  The  diameter  of  V'enus  is  7700  miles,  or  a 
with  M.  Arago,  that  its  light  is  that  of  little  less  than  that  of  the  Earth.  This 
burning  gas.  The  light  of  the  sun  moves  planet  is  known  even  to  the  most  illiterate 
with  the  velocity  of  192,000  miles  in  a  min-  observer,  as  the  splendid  morning  and 
ute.  It  is  composed  of  three  different  evening  star,  which  occasionally  precedes 
colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  by  the  com-  the  rising,  and  follows  the  setting  of  the 
bination  of  which  all  the  different  colors  in  Sun.  She  shines  with  a  peculiar  bril- 
nature  are  produced.  The  solar  light  has  liancy,  giving  a  distinct  shadow  to  opaque 
more  blue  and  less  red  in  it  than  the  objects,  and  she  exhibits  all  the  phases  of 
artificial  white  flames  with  which  we  are  the  Moon.  Venus  was  mentioned  by  the 
familiar,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  these  prophet  Isaiah  as  a  morning  star  2600 
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years  aijo,  and  is  al.'^o  noticed  hy  Ilonitn* 
and  Hesiod.  Her  splendor  could  not  fail 
to  attract  popular  attention,  and  beiinx  the 
ncare.^t  ])lanet  to  our  Earth,  and  alnu»st  of 
the  same  size,  astronomers  expected  to  dis¬ 
cover  analogous  resemblances  between  the 
two.  Sir  \V.  Herschel  and  Schroeter  have 
examined  the  surface  of  Venus  with  ])ccu- 
liar  car(\  Both  of  them  observed  that  the 
lifrht  is  strongest  at  the  outer  limb,  from 
which  it  decrea.ses  gradually  to  the  interior 
edge.  Sir.  \V.  Herschel  saw  spots  upon 
the  inner  margin  of  the  luminous  crc. >“00111, 
not  very  unlike  those  seen  long  before  by 
Bianchini.  According  to  Scliroeter,  the 
light  at  the  inner  margin  terminates  in  a 
ragged  edge,  and  the  cusps  or  horns  of  the 
planet  are  alternately  blunt  and  sharp,  a 
phenomenon  which  Schroeter  supposes  to 
arise  from  the  shadow  of  a  higli  mountain. 
This  astronomer,  who  noticed  that  one  of 
the  cusps  was  bent  like  a  hook,  with  a  pale 
blue  light  at  its  apex,  ascribed  the  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  twilight  produced  by  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  planet.  Schroeter  mea¬ 
sured  the  altitude  of  four  mountains  in 
Wmus,  the  highest  of  wliich  were,  as  in 
Mercury,  in  the  southern  hemisiilu're.  The 
highest  was  22  miles,  the  next  !!>,  another 
11^,  and  the  lowest  nearly  J 1  miles.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  analogy,  astronomers  expected  to 
tind  a  moon  or  satellite  revolving  round 
this  planet.  Cassini,  and  Short,  and  Mon¬ 
taigne,  declare  positively  that  they  saw  it  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  dogma¬ 
tism  which  Captain  Smith  has  made  against 
those  wlio  ascrilio  this  observation  to  an 
optical  illusion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
repeating  that  opinion.  It  is  surely  mor<* 
reasonable  to  believe  that  a  false  imago  of 
so  bright  a  ])lanet  usurped  the  place  of  a 
satellite,  than  that  the  star  seen  by  Short 
and  others,  and  never  seen  since,  had  been 
blotted  out  of  existence.  We  have  our¬ 
selves  been  summoned  to  see  the  satellite  j 
of  Venus,  and  soon  detected  the  origin  of 
the  false  speck  of  light.*  Venus,  like  ^ 

...  I 

♦  Captain  Smith  repeals  his  opinion  in  a  note,  , 
as  follows; — “  Sir  David  Brewster  says  that  ‘  Mr.  ! 
Wargentin  had  in  his  possession  a  good  achro¬ 
matic  telescope,  which  always  showed  Venus  with 
such  a  satellite,  and  the  deception  was  discovered 
by  turning  the  telescope  about  its  axis.’  This, 
however,  must  be  a  mere  pleasantry,  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  accurate  observers  cited  could  have 
been  deceived  through  so  gross  a  neglect.” — Note, 
vol.  i.,  p.'lOO.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  state¬ 
ment  thus  challenged  is  a  historical  fact,  and  that 
it  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  Mr.  Wargentin 
to  have  discovered  the  illusion,  before  he  announc¬ 
ed  the  discovery  of  a  satellite  to  Venus.  If  the 
VoL.  X.  INo.  1.  0 


Mercury,  occasioiuilly  passe.'^,  iii  the  form 
of  a  dark  round  spot,  over  the  Sun,  but  m* 
satellite  ha.“^  *‘Ver  been  seen  to'  attend  her 
on  this  occa.'>ion.  Venus  will  pass  over  the 
Suivs  di.se  on  the  9th  December,  1874,  and 
on  the  t»th  December,  188*2. 

4  he  next  body  of  the  Solar  System  i.^ 
our  own  Earth,  our  planetary  home,  our 
birth-]dace,  and  soon  to  be  our  grave. 
N'iewing  it,  as  we  are  now  doing,  as  the 
third  planet  in  order  from  the  Sun,  can  we 
doubt  that  it  is  a  globe  like  the  rest — 
poised  in  ether,  and  moving  round  the  cen¬ 
tral  luminary  '  Knowing  that  it  is  tin- 
seat  of  life,  and  the  abode  of  intelligence, 
can  we  doubt  that  the  otlier  plaiii-ts  have 
their  inhabitants  as  well  as  ours  '  Tin* 
diameter  or  axis  of  the  Earth,  round  which 
j  it  revolves  in  21  hours,  is  7898  miles,  and 
I  its  e([uatorial  diameter  79*24.  It  move." 
j  round  the  Sun  in  30.4  days,  G  hours,  and 
j  it  is  accompanied  by  a  Moon  or  Satellite, 
j  which  revolves  about  her  axis  in  27  days, 

!  8  hours,  the  time  also  of  her  revolution 
!  round  the  llarth,  at  the  distance  of  237,- 
I  ()t)()  miles  fnuu  our  planet.  Her  diameter 
j  is  2109  miles.  Her  surface  is  composed  ol‘ 
I  hill  and  dale,  rocks  and  mountains,  but  no 
tracv^  of  water  exi.sts,  and  no  appearance 
which  indicates  the  existence  of  living  })e- 
;  ings.  'fhe  grand  o]>j(*ct  of  the  refulgent 
1  lamp  of  night  is  doubtless  to  give  light  to 
;  our  glo])e,  and  to  regulate  tho  tides  of  oni- 
'  ocean.  As  our  own  Earth  wis  long  in  pre- 
])aration  for  the  occupation  of  man,  tin- 
;  Moon  may  in  like  manner  be  j)rcparing  for 
'  the  rect-ption  fif  inhabitants.  According  to 
Sir  W.  j  lerscln-l,  the  height  of  the  lunar 
mountains  which  he  measured  varies  from 
;  a  (juartcr  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  three 
ijuaiters;  l-ut  M.  Schroeter,  following  ano- 
tln-r  method  of  measurement,  found  the 
insulated  mountains  so  high  as  five  miles. 
The  surfaci'  of  the  Moon  is  distingui.shed 
from  that  of  our  Idarth,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  other  ]tlanets,  by  caverns  sometimes 
live  mihs  in  depth,  and  40  miles  in  dia¬ 
meter.  .\  higii  annular  ridge,  marked  with 
lofty  ]*eaks  and  numerous  little  cavities, 
gomu*ally  ."urrounds  these  caverns,  and  in 
its  centre  an  in.-ulated  mountain  is  often 
found.  'I'he  strata  of  mountains.,”  as 
wc  have  olsewhere  observed,  ‘‘  and  the  in- 
.‘^ulated  hills  which  mark  the  disc  of  thi^ 
luminary,  have  evidently  no  analogy  with 

telescope  had  a  stand,  the  detection  of  the  illusion 
would  have  been  more  difiicult.  No  person  who 
has  studied  the  optical  illusions  produced  in  tele 
scopes,  can  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  fact. 
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those  in  our  own  globe.  Her  mountainous 
scenery,  however,  bears  a  stronger  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  towering  sublimity  and  the 
terrific  ruggedness  of  Alpine  regions,  than 
to  the  lower  incM^ualities  of  less  elevated 
countries.  These  masses  of  rock  rise  at 
once  from  the  plains,  and  raise  their  peaked 
summits  to  an  immense  height  in  the  air, 
while  projecting  crags  spring  from  their 
rugged  flanks,  and  threatening  the  valleys 
below,  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  law's  of 
irravitation.  Around  the  base  of  these 
frightful  eminences,  are  strewed  numerous 
loose  and  unconnected  fragments  whicli 
time  seems  to  have  detached  from  their 
parent  mas.s,  and  when  we  examine  the 
rents  and  ravines  which  accompany  the 
overhanging  cliffs,  we  expect  every  moment 
that  they  are  to  be  torn  from  their  base, 
and  that  the  process  of  destructive  separa¬ 
tion  which  we  had  contemplated  in  its 
efiects  is  about  to  be  exhibited  in  tremen¬ 
dous  reality.  The  strata  of  Lunar  moun¬ 
tains  called  the  Apennines,  which  traverse 
a  portion  of  the  Moon’s  disc  from  north-  ] 
east  to  south-west,  rise  with  a  precipitous 
and  craggy  front  from  the  level  of  the 
Mare  Imbrium.  In  some  places,  their  per¬ 
pendicular  elevation  is  about  4  miles,  and 
though  they  often  descend  to  a  much  lower 
level,  they  present  an  inaccessible  barrier 
to  the  north-east,  while  in  the  south-west 
they  sink  in  gentle  declivity  to  the  plains.” 
That  phenomena  like  these  are  the  results 
of  volcanic  action  and  of  earthquakes,  an¬ 
alogy  would  lead  us  to  believe — in'cn  if 
astronomers  had  not  seen  very  distinct  in¬ 
dications  of  active  volcanoes  in  the  dark 
part  of  the  moon.  Captain  vSmith  saw' 
near  the  centre  of  Aristarchus,  on  the  22d 
December,  1835,  “  a  light  rescml)ling  that 
of  a  star  of  the  9th  or  10th  magnitude, 
appearing  by  glimpses,  but  at  times  bril¬ 
liant,  and  visible  for  several  seconds  to¬ 
gether.”  He  saw  the  same  phenomenon  to 
great  advantage  on  Christmas-day,  1832, 
(1842  f)  when  it  resembled  a  star  of  cvui- 
siderable  size.  The  light  of  the  moon  is 
defective  in  all  the  specific  rays  which  arc 
wanting  in  the  sun’s  light,  and  it  is  polar¬ 
ized  in  planes  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
polarization  from  rough  surfaces. 

Immediately  beyond  the  orbit  in  which 
we  perform  our  annual  round  lies  that  of 
of  Mars,  a  red-colored  planet  indicating 
an  atmosphere  of  great  density  and  extent, 
though  Sir  James  South  has  recently  shown 
that  it  cannot  be  very  extensive.  Mars  re¬ 
volves  about  his  axis  in  24  hours,  39  mi¬ 


nutes,  and  round  the  sun  in  nearly  887 
days.  His  distance  from  tlie  sun  is  142 
millions  of  miles,  and  his  diameter  4100 
miles,  not  much  more  than  half  that  of  the 
earth.  His  aspect  resembles  that  of  our 
earth,  .showing  an  appearance  of  seas  and 
continents,  and  of  perpetual  snow  near  its 
poles.  Sir  J.  Hcrschel  pronounces  the  sea.“ 
in  Mars  to  be  green,  and  the  land  rod. 
The  face  of  ]Mais  changes  its  aspect  every 
12^-  hours  owing  to  its  rotatation.  The  po¬ 
lar  diameter  of  the  planet  is  one-sixteenth 
less  than  the  equatorial  one. 

Hitherto  w’c  have  been  surveying  worlds 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  each  other, 
and  having  days  and  nights,  and  seasons 
and  aspects,  of  the  same  character,  but  we 
now  arrive  at  a  region  in  space  w'herc  some 
great  catastrophe  has,  doubtless,  taken 
place.  Beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars,  and  at 
the  distance  of  263  million  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  the  celebrated  M.  Fiazzi  of  Paler¬ 
mo  discovered,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801, 
a  small  planet,  Ceres,  which  revolved 
round  the  sun  in  1681  days,  and  its  diame¬ 
ter,  according  to  \V.  Hcrschel,  is  only  163 
miles,  while  Schroeter  makes  it  1624.  Dr. 
Gibers  discovered  another  small  planet, 
Pallas,  on  the  21st  March,  1802,  with  a 
diameter  of  only  SO  miles  according  to 
Hcrschel,  or  2100  according  to  Schroeter, 
a  period  of  1703  days,  and  a  distance  from 
the  sun  of  265  millions  of  miles.  On  the 
second  September,  1804,  M.  Harding  of 
Lilienthal,  discovered  a  third  new  planet, 
namely,  Juno,  with  a  diameter,  according 
to  him,  of  1425  miles,  a  period  of  1592 
days,  and  2.52  millions  of  miles  from  the 
sun.  These  strange  and  unexpected  dis¬ 
coveries  led  Dr.  Cllbers  to  believe  that  the 
three  planets  were  fragments  of  a  larger 
one  which  had  burst,  and  pursuing  this 
idea,  he  discovered,  on  the  29th  Alarch, 
1807,  a  fourth,  namely,  Vesta,  250  miles 
in  diameter,  225  millions  of  miles  from  the 
sun,  and  revolving  round  him  in  1 155  day.s. 
From  this  time,  it  was  always  considered 
probable  that  other  fragments  would  be 
found,  and  that  meteoric  stones  were  some 
of  the  lesser  pieces  that  had  been  projected 
from  the  shivered  planet.  Many  meteoric 
stones  have  fallen  since  that  time,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  remark  by  M.  Cac- 
ciatorc  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Smith  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1835,  that  he  had  followed  a  small 
planet  (whicli  he  su.spected  to  be  beyond 
Uranus),  for  three  nights,  and  afterwards 
lost  it,  no  hint  of  another  planetary  frag¬ 
ment  had  been  given  by  astronomers.  On 
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the  8tb  Decomher,  1815,  however,  M.  | 
Hencke  of  l)rio.«?eii  in  Prussia,  discovered  i 
a  fifth  small  planet,  viz.,  Astu.ea,  be-  j 
longing  to  the  interesting  group  under  our 
notice.  It  is  situated  at  nearly  the  same 
di.stance  from  tlie  sun  as  .Iuno,  and  has  a 
period  of  about  1 500  days.  1 

From  this  quintuple  clu.stcr  of  small 
planets,  wdiich  have,  doubtle.ss,  originally  ■ 
formed  one,  and  which  have  establishe<I,  as  : 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  a  law  of  planetary 
distances,  wc  pass  to  still  more  remarkable 
bodies  of  our  system.  The  next  planet  in 
order  is  .Iupiter,  a  body  of  huge  magnitude  j 
which  revolves  round  the  sun  in  433'2  days 
14  hours,  or  about  twelve  years,  .at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  485  millions  of  miles.  His  diame¬ 
ter  is  no  less  than  90,000  miles,  a  globe  that 
would  occupy  nearly  one  half  of  the  moon’s 
orbit.  This  magnificent  planet  revolves 
round  his  axis  in  9  hours,  56  minutes,  and 
his  equatorial  diameter  being  to  the  Polar 
one  as  14  to  13,  it  will  exceed  it  by  nearly 
6000  miles.  The  disc  of  .Iupiter  differs 
from  that  of  all  the  other  planets  in  being 
crossed  with  a  number  of  bands  or  belts  of 
different  degrees  of  shade,  varying  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  Dark  and  bright  spots  have 
also  been  seen  on  his  disc,  phenomena  which 
indicate  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere,  and 
an  equatorial  arrangement  of  clouds,  :is  if 
it  were  effected  ])y  an  agency  analagous  to 
that  of  our  trade  winds.  But  the  most  re¬ 


s.ame  satellite  outside  the  disc,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  distinctly  visible  at  least  four  mi¬ 
nutes.”  Mr.  Maclean,  12  miles  distant 
from  Captain  Smith,  and  Dr.  Pearson,  35 
miles  distant,  saw  the  same  phenomenon  on 
the  same  evening. 

The  next  step  in  our  progress  from  the 
sun  presents  us  with  the  planet  Saturn,  a 
world  as  far  surpassing  Jupiter  in  the  no¬ 
velty  of  its  feat  tiros,  as  Jupiter  did  the 
other  planets.  Its  mean  distance  from  the 
sun  is  about  890  millions  of  miles ;  the 
length  of  its  year,  or  period  of  revolution, 
29  years  and  155  days,  and  the  time  of  its 
diurnal  rotation  10  hours,  26  minutes.  Its 
diameter  is  76,000  miles;  but  his  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  is,  that  he  is  suspended  in 
the  middle  of  a  broad  luminous  ring,  the 
outer  diameter  of  which  is  176,418  miles, 
and  its  inner  diameter  1 17,339  miles.  This 
ring  consists  of  two  rings  separated  by  an 
interval  of  1791  miles,  the  inner  diameter  of 
the  outer  ring  being  155,272  miles,  and  the 
outer  diameter  of  the  inner  ring  151,690 
miles.  The  distance  of  the  ring  from  the 
body  of  the  planet  is  19,090  miles  ;  but 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  planet  is  not 
in  the  exact  centre  of  the  ring,  but  is  nearer 
the  west  side  of  it,  the  left  vacancy  being 
'  11  •07.3",  and  the  right  one  11*288".  The 
'  outer  ring  has  been  observed  by  several  as- 
!  tronomers  to  be  divided  into  two  rings. 

I  Other  observers,  however,  have  been  unable 


markable  feature  in  this  ]danet  is  its  ]>os-  i  to  see  this  second  division  in  the  ring,  and 
.session  of  four  moons  or  satellites,  wliicli,  j  we  must,  therefore,  wait  for  Lord  Rossc’s 
reckoning  from  the  planet,  are  25o8,2i)6S,  I  observations  before  we  can  regard  that  divi- 
3.377,  and  2800  miles  in  diameter,  and  re-  |  sion  as  an  ascertained  fact.  Saturn  has 
volve  round  their  primary  in  42,  85,  171,  j  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  thee(juato- 
and  400  hours  respectively.  These  satel-  rial  being  to  the  polar  diameter  as  1*2  to  11. 
lites  pass  over  the  disc  of  Jupiter,  ami  are  '  The  .‘surface  of  his  disc  is  diversified  with 
eclipsed  in  his  shadow,  or  behind  his  body,  i  ]»elts  jiarallel  to  the  equator.  Sir  W  .  Her- 
On  the  2d  of  November,  1681,  old  style,  j  .«chel  observed  five,  one  of  which  was  bright, 
5Iolyneux  saw  Jupiter  without  any  of  his  j  uni6»rm,  and  broad,  and  close  to  it  was  a 
attendants — a  conjunction,”  as  Captain  '  dark  1»elt  divided  by  two  narrow  white 
Smith  observes,  “  which  will  require  more  streaks,  so  tliat  he  saw  three  dark  belts  and 
than  three  thousand  billions  of  year.s  to  two  bright  ones,  occupying  a  wider  space 
occur  again.”  Captain  Smith  has  given  ns  i  than  the  bdts  of  Jupiter.  In  addition  to 
the  following  very' (listinct  account  of  a  phe-  these  splendid  rings,  which  must  furnish 
nomenou  which  has  recently  very  much  the  planet  with  a  blaze  of  light,  he  is  illu- 
perplcxed  astronomers  : — ”  On  the  26th  of  |  minated  by  no  fewer  than  seren  satellites, 
June,  1828,  I  was  watching  the  second  sa-  placed  at  the  distance  of  120,000,  1.50,000, 
tellite  of  Jupiter,  as  it  gradually  approached  190,000,  243,000,  340,000,  788,000,  and 
to  transit  its  disc.  It  appeared  in  contact  2,297,000  miles,  and  revolving  in  23  hours, 
at  about  half-past  ten,  and  for  some  mi-  1  day,  9  hours,  1  day,  21  hours,  2  days,  18 
nutes  remained  on  the  edge  of  the  limb,  hours,  4  days,  12  hours,  15  days,  23  hours, 
until  it  finally  disappeared  in  the  body  of  and  79  days,  eight  hours.  The  two  inner- 
the  planet.  At  least  12  or  13  minutes  most  were  discovered  by  vSir  \V.  Hetscl;el, 
must  have  elapsed,  when  I  perceived  the  the  sixth  by  Huygens,  and  all  the  rest  by 
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Cassini.  Captain  Smith  stato.s,  tliat  he 
helicvc.s  that  “  all  the  seven  satellite.^  were 
visible  in  Sir  James  South’s  great  refractor 
in  February,  1S30.” 

Till  the  year  17S1,  Saturn  was  consi¬ 
dered  the  remotest  planet  of  our  system  ; 
but  Sir.  W.  Herschel,  on  the  1,‘lth  March 
of  that  year,  discovered  a  new  planet,  now 
called  Uranus,  situated  far  Ixyond  the  re¬ 
gion  of  Saturn.  It  revolves  round  the  .sun 
in  84  years,  at  the  distance  of  1800  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles.  Sir  \V.  Herschel  discovered 
six  satellites,  which  revolve  round  the  pla¬ 
net  in  5  days, 21  hours,  8  days,  IT  hours,  10 
days,  23  hours,  13  days,  11  hours,  38  days, 
2  hours,  and  107  days,  17  hours,  at  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  13,120  miles,  17,022,  10,84”), 
22,752,  45,507,  01,008  miles  respectively. 

At  the  enormous  distance  from  the  sun 
which  we  have  now  reached,  we  believed, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that 
the  solar  .system  terminated.  The  late  M. 
Cacciatore,  the  successor  of  Fiazzi,  had  in¬ 
deed  declared,  as  we  have  seen,  tliat  he  liad 
followed  for  three  days  a  moving  star, 
which,  from  the  slowne.ss  of  its  motion,  he 
suspected  to  be  beyond  Uranus;  but  the 
conjecture  excited  no  other  feeling  luit  tliat 
of  grief,  that  he  should  not  have  continued 
his  search  for  so  interesting  a  body.  At 
the  time  we  are  now  writing,  Iiow<'ver,  the 
discovery  of  a  new  planet  beyond  Uranus 
has  been  announced  to  the  scientitic  world 
— a  discovery  which  will  ever  be  reirarded 
as  one  of  the  grandest  triumjdis  of  astro¬ 
nomical  science.  To  discover  a  jdamd  by 
the  ordinary  jirocess  of  observation,  is  an 
act  of  no  greater  merit  than  that  of  dis¬ 
covering  a  comet,  or  any  other  edestial 
object  ;  but  to  predict  the  existence  of  a 
planet  from  phenomena  which  indicated  its 
existence,  is  one  of  the  finest  achievements 
which  philosophy  has  ever  performed.  In 
comparing  the  calculated  with  the  observed 
places  of  Uranus,  a  discrepancy  a]>])eared 
which  could  not  be  exjilained  by  any  of  the 
perturbations  produced  by  the  other  ]dau- 
ets.  The  deviation  in  question  seemed  to 
be  owing  to  the  disturbing  action  of  a 
planet  more  distant  than  Uranus.  M.  IjO 
Verrier  undertook  the  problem  of  comput¬ 
ing  the  probable  place  of  the  supposed 
planet,  from  the  nature  and  amount  of  its 
perturbations  as  affecting  Uranus,  and  he 
seems  to  have  obtained  a  correct  solution 
of  it.  The  planet  was  actually  discovered 
on  the  23d  of  September,  at  Berlin,  by  M. 
Galle,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  has 
been  since  seen  at  Mr.  Bishop’s  Observa- 
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tory  in  Regent's  Bark.*  It  resembles  a 
star  of  the  ‘Jth  magnitude,  having  a  diame¬ 
ter  of  three  seconds,  and  a  volume  2:>() 
times  that  of  the  Imirth.  Mr.  Hind  saw 
the  <lisc  with  a  power  of  32l).  Its  motion, 
which  is  at  present  retrograde,  amounts  to 
two  or  three  seconds  of  time  daily.  On 
the  24th  of  Stqitember,  at  S'*  54'  40".!),  it^ 
right  ascension  was  18'  14". 3,  and  it> 

di'clination  13*''  24'  2!)'  . 7  south.  On  the 
:>0th  September,  at  8*)  10'  21",  mean  time 
at  Oreenwich,  its  r'ght  ascension  was 
328^'  3'  S'.O,  and  its  south  declination 
13'-’  27'  20".  In  conformity  with  Bode’s 
law,  its  distance  will  be  abmit  3453  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles,  and  its  ]»criodic  time  about 
1723  years,  and  if  there  should  still  be 
another  plam't,  its  distance  would  be 
nearly  7000  millions  of  miles.  With  a 
Aewtonian  reflecting  teh'seope  20  feet  in 
focal,  and  with  an  aperture  of  24  inches, 
and  powers  of  from  310  to  507,  Mr.  Ua.^- 
.^els  of  Liverpool  has  (‘xamined  this  planet, 
and  has  announci'd  (in  The  'I'iiiies)  the 
probability  that  it  has  a  ring  like  Saturn, 
and  a  satellite.  “  On  the  3d  October,’' 
he  says,  at  about  8-^*  hours,  I  observed 
the  ])lanet  to  have  apparently  a  very  ob- 
li({uely  situated  ring,  the  major  axis  being 
sevmi  or  (dght  times  the  lengtli  of  the  mi¬ 
nor,  anil  having  a  direction  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  a  jtarallel  of  di'clination.  At  tin 
distance  of  about  threi*  diameters  of  tin* 
disc  of  the  ]danet  northwards,  and  not  far 
from  the  jilaiie  of  the  ring,  but  a  little  fol¬ 
lowing,  there  was  situate  a  minute  star, 
having  every  aiipearance  of  a  satellite.  1 
ojiserved  the  planet  again,  about  two  hours 
later,  and  noticed  the  same  appearances. 

*  With  regard  to  the  (‘xistence  of 
tlie  ring,  1  am  not  able  alisolutely  to  de¬ 
clare  it,  but  I  received  so  many  im])re.ssi(>ns 
of  it,  always  in  the  same  form  and  direc¬ 
tion,  and  with  all  tin*  different  magnifying 
]K)W(*rs,  that  1  feud  a  very  .strong  persuasion 
that  nothing  but  a  purer  state  of  atmos- 
])here  is  necessary  to  enable  me  to  verify 
the  discovery.  ()f  the  existence  of  a  .star 
having  every  aspect  of  a  satellite,  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  iloubt.  Afterwards  I 
turned  the  telescope  to  tlie  (leorijinni  Sidus 
( lT(tiiu.'i)y  and  remarked  that  the  brightest 
two  of  his  satellites  were  both  obviously 

*  The  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  has  been 
conferred  upon  M.  Le  Veirier  and  M.  Galle.  Tt  is 
proposed  by  Le  Verrier,  we  understand,  to  call  it 
Neptune.  M.  Galle  propose  .Ian  us. — one  face,  we 
presume,  for  the  mathematical,  and  one  for  the 
physical  discoverer  of  the  planet. 
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>>rig]itcr  than  this  small  star  accompanying  j 
Lc  Verrier’s  j)lanet.” 

Since  the  preceding  paragraph  was  print-  j 
<‘d,  Professor  Cliallis,  of  Cambridge,  lias 
coinmnnicated  to  the  AtJupnemn’'  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  respecting  the  histt)ry 
and  discovery  of  the  new  planet.  Prom 
this  communication  it  ap]»ears  that,  })rc- 
vious  to  .lanuary,  IS  Id,  Mr.  Adams,  an 
under-graduate  of  tliat  university,  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  account  for  the  anomalies  in 
the  motions  of  f  raivis  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  more  distant  plan<*t.  Tlie  necessity, 
however,  of  preparing  himself  for  the  ex 
aminations  for  the  academical  distinction 
which  ln‘  obtained  in  .lanuary,  iSdd,  left 
him  no  time  for  pursuing  the  research.  In 
the  cour.se  of  is  bd,  he  arrived  at  an  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  ]>osition  of  the  new 
planet,  but  having  employed  only  a  s’liall 
number  of  observations  of  Uranus,  ho  ob¬ 
tained  in  February,  lS4d,  through  Profes¬ 
sor  (diallis,  from  the  Astronomer  lloyal, 
the  early  (Iroonwich  observations  then  in 
course  of  reduction.  With  these  materials, 
Mr.  Adams  proceeded  in  his  intjuiry,  and 
in  September,  1845,  he  communicated  to 
Mr.  C'hallis  his  values  of  the  heliocentric 
loniritudo,  eccentricity,  place  of  perihelion, 
and  mass  of  the  supjtosed  planet. t 

On  the  21)th  of  .luly,  ISP!,  Professor 
Uhallis,  guided  by  a  paper  drawn  up  for 
him  by  Mr.  Adams,  commenced  with  the 
Oreat  Northumberland  Achromatic,  a  sys¬ 
tematic  search  for  the  planet.  On  the  .3(Jth 
.lune,  he  ol)served  all  the  stars  even  to 
those  of  the  11th  magnitude,  in  a  zone 
minutes  broad.  On  the  4th  of  August,  he 
took  a  broader  zom‘,  “  (in<l  recorded  u  place 
of  the  planet. On  the  12th  of  August,  he 
met  with  a  star  of  the  8th  magnitude  in 
the  9  minute  zone  ichich  did  not  contain  it 
on  the  30//<  .fuli/.  “  Of  course,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  riiallis,  “  this  was  the  jdaiict,  the 
place  of  which  was  recorde<l  a  second  time 
in  four  days  of  observing. The  follow- i 
ing  were  the  ]>ositions  of  the  planet  on  the] 
4th  and  12th  of  August  : — 

Aug.  4,  13’‘  .36'"  25'  R.  Ascens.  20  .5S“‘  14”.70 
N.  Pol.  Di-t.  192'^  37'  32”.2() 

*  For  October,  17,  1846,  No.  090,  p.  1000. 

t  M.  Le  Verrier,  in  an  investigation  published  in 
June,  1846,  assigned,  as  Professor  Challis  states, 
very  nearly  tbe  same  heliocentrical  longitude  to 
the  planet  as  Mr.  Adams  did,  “  but  gave  no  results 
respecting  its  mass  and  the  form  of  its  orbit.” 

\  Mr.  Adams  and  Professor  Challis  concur  in 
proposing  for  the  planet  the  name  Oreanua,  a  word 
which  a  Latin  scholar  only  can  pronounce. 


Aug.  12,  13^  3“  26'  R.  Ascen.  2^  57“  26‘'.13 
Pol.Dist.  103“  2“  0".2 

The  folh>wing  elements  of  the  planet’.s 
orbit  have  been  deduced  by  Mr.  Adams 
from  these  position.s  compared  with  more 
recent  ones : — 


Distance  of  the  planet  from  the  Sun, 
the  Earth  being  1. 

Inclination  of  Orbit, 
l.ongitude  of  descending  node, 
Heliocentric  longitude,  August  4, 


30  05 
1®451 
309'’43- 
326‘>39' 


The  distanct^  of  the  planet  from  the  sun 
is  less  than  the  theory  liad  indicated,  and 
also  le.ss  than  it  should  be  by  Bode’s  law. 

It  would  be  ]>resumptuoiis  to  assert  that 
wc  hav('  reached  the  limits  of  our  system, 
especially  at  the  present  moment,  wdien  we 
have,  since  1781,  extended  that  sy.‘item 
from  an  orb  of  1800  millions  of  miles  in 
diameter,  namely,  tliat' which  is  Ixuinded 
by  Saturn’s  orbit,  to  one  of  (5900  millions 
of  miles,  or  that  which  is  included  within 
the  orbit  of  Ue  Verrier’s  planet, — that  is, 
when  we  have  extended  it  nearly  /’oj/r  times 
its  former  diameter.  There  is,  however,  a 
probable  limit  to  every  planetary  system. 
When  the  light  and  heat  of  the  central  sun 
has  b(‘Come  so  diffuse  and  weakened  by  dis¬ 
tance,  that  they  are  scarcely  capable  of 
pro<lucing  the  effects  which  we  ascribe  to 
them,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that 
we  have  reached  the  boundaries  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Even  on  the  surface  of  Uranus  and 
of  Le  Verrier’s  planet,  their  influence  must 
be  feelde  indeed.  In  the  former,  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  to  that  which  we  enjoy  on 
the  earth  as  3  to  1000,  while  in  the  latter 
it  is  only  as  7  to  10,000,  that  is,  on  Ura¬ 
nus  the  light  is  only  3^33,  find  on  Le  VTr- 
rier’s  planet  only  7  4*5,7,  of  the  light  upon 
the  earth.  If  there  should  still  be  another 
planet,  which  unexplained  perturbations  in 
liC  Verricr’s  planet  may  indicate,  the  light 
upon  it  will  be  only  5^1*  y-j  of  the  earth’s 
light — a  glimpse  altogether  in.sufticient  for 
eyes  like  our. 

After  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
prect'ding  statement,  we  could  scarcely  an¬ 
ticipate  any  controver.sy  respecting  the 
honor  of  being  the  fir.st  discoverers  of  the 
planet.  Air.  Adams  appears,  according  to 
our  pres(mt  information,  to  have  been  the 
first  to  jirediet  its  existence  and  its  place, 
and  as  M.  Gallo  did  not  discover  the  pla¬ 
net  till  the  23d  of  September,  while  Uro- 
fc.s.sor  (.'hallis  (deserved  its  place  on  the  4th 
and  12th  of  August,  seven  weeks  previ<*us 
to  the  lir.st  Berlin  observation  of  it,  we 
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should  have  thouirht  it  equally  clctar  that  , 
he  was  the  true  practical  discoverer  of  it. 
But  Professor  C’hallis  has  made  such  a 
statement  near  the  end  of  his  letter,  a.s  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  di.«covery  of  the  planet  ;  and  unless  he 
j^ivc  some  explanation  of  his  lamiuaire,  wo 
are  sure  that  as  the  foreign  claimants  first 
puhlishcd  their  discovery,  it  will  he  ursed 
against  him  with  all  the  feeling  of  national 
rivalry.  “  A  comparison,”  says  lie,  “  of 
the  observation  of  July  30  and  August  12, 
u'Muld^  according  to  the  principles  of  searcli 
which  I  employed,  hare  shoirn  me  Ihe phniel. 

I  did  not  make  the  comparison  of  it  till 
after  the  detection  of  it  (It  Berlin^  partly  be¬ 
cause  I  had  an  impression  that  a  niiicli 
more  extensive  search  was  required  to  yirc 
any  probability  of  discovery^  and  partly 
from  the  press  of  other  occupations.  The 
planet,  however,  was  secured^  and  two  po¬ 
sitions  of  it  recorded  six  weeks  earlier  here 
than  in  any  other  observatory, — and  in  a 
.systematic  search  expressly  undertaken  for 
that  purpose.” 

Before  quitting  the  description  of  this 
wondrous  system  of  worlds,  let  us  contem¬ 

Distance  from  Sun. 


Mercury, 

4  = 

Venus 

7  = 

Earth, 

10  = 

Mars, 

16  = 

Ceres, 

Pallas, 

Juno, 

)  28  = 

Vesta, 

Astrcca,  .  J 

Jupiter, 

52  = 

Saturn, 

100  = 

Uranus, 

196  = 

New  Planet,  . 

388  = 

Distance  of  other  1 

772  = 

Planets,  if  they 

1540  = 

exist,  j 

3076  = 

Had  Kepler  been  alive,  he  would  havcj 
predicted  the  discovery  of  planets  at  the ; 
three  last  of  these  stations,  in  order  that  | 
the  system  might  terminate  with  the  tenth  | 
power  of  2,*  and  that  the  number  of  the  | 

*  At  present  the  number  of  primary  planets  is 
only  NINE,  a  nun’ber  with  which  the  worshippers 
of  the  muses  will  be  satisfied.  If  we  reckon  each 
of  the  small  planets  separately,  we  have  the  ill- 
omened  number  of  thirtke.n. 


plate  the  general  harmony  in  the  distance 
of  the  planets  from  tlie  sun.  Kepler,  the 
great  apostle  of  harmony  in  the  celestial 
spaces,  predicted  the  discovery  of  a  planet 
lietween  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The  discovery 
of  Uranus,  in  1781,  directed  the  attention 
,  of  (ierman  astronomers  to  this  inquiry,  and 
in  1789,  Baron  von  Zach  actually  published 
in  the  Berlin  Almanac  for  that  year,  the 
elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet  which. 
oayht  to  be  found  between  Mars  and  Jupi¬ 
ter  !  He  makes  its  distance  from  the  sun 
2082  (that  of  the  earth  being  1),  or  260 
millions  of  miles,  and  its  period  four  years 
and  nine  months.  After  the  discovery  of 
!  Ceres,  having  almo.st  this  very  distance 
and  period,  in  1801,  Professor  Bode  of 
Berlin  communicated  to  the  Baron  his  em¬ 
pirical  law  of  the  planetary  system,  in 
which  the  distance  between  the  orbits  of 
any  two  planets  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
that  between  the  orbits  of  the  next  two 
I  planets  nearer  the  sun,  and  one  half  the 
distance  of  the  next  two  planets  from  the 
sun.  This  very  ingenious  relation  is  shown 
more  clearly  in  the  following  table  : — 

Law  of  Distance. 

4 

4  -f  3  X.  2»  =  4  -f  3 

4  =  4  +  6 

4  -b  3  X  22  =  4  +  12 

4  +  =  4  -h  24 

4  =  d  -f  48 

4 -{-ir>r2^  =  4 -|-  06 

4  =  4  4-  192 

4  -f-  =  4  -f  384 

4  +  3  X  2« 

4  4-3  X  2« 

4  -f  3  X  2J« 

planets  (reckoning  the  5  asteroids  o?n*,) 
might  be  twelve.* 

•  Captain  Smith  has  given  us — without  mention¬ 
ing  to  whom  we  owe  them — the  following  singu¬ 
lar  astronomical  coincidences  respecting  the  sun, 
moon,  and  earth  : — 

Earth’s  diameter  (miles)  7,912  x  110  =  870,320, — 
the  estimated  diameter  of  the  sun. 

Sun’s  diameter  870,320  x  110  =  05,735,200, — ave¬ 
rage  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 
Moon’s  diameter  2,100  x  110  =  237,000, — average 
mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth 
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Havinsr  thu.s  conducted  our  fellow-travel-  j 
lers  from  the  centre  to  the  verjre  of  the  | 
planetary  system, — from  the  effuli;ent  orh 
of  day  to  that  almost  Cimmerian  twiliixht 
where  Plujcbus  could  scarcely  see  to  guide 
his  steed.s,  let  us  ponder  awhile  over  the  i 
startling  yet  instructive  sights  which  we  ! 
have  encountered  in  our  course.  Adjoin-  i 
ing  the  Sun,  we  find  MiTCury  and  \  onus,  i 
with  days  and  seasons  like  our  own,  vary-  ' 
ing  only  with  the' peculiarity  of  their  posi¬ 
tion.  Upon  reaching  our  own  planet,  we  ! 
recognise  in  it  the  same  general  features,  | 
but  we  find  it  larger  in  magnitude,  and  [ 
])Ossessing  the  additional  distinction-  of  a  | 
satellite  to  enlighten  it,  and  a  race  of  liv-  ^ 
ing  beings  to  rejoice  in  the  pre-eminence,  j 
In  contrast  with  Mars,  our  Uarth  still 
maintains  its  superiority  both  in  size  and 
equipments ;  but  upon  advancing  a  little  far¬ 
ther  into  space,  our  pride  is  rebuked  and 
our  fears  evoked,  when  we  reach  the  gol-  i 
gotha  of  our  system,  where  the  relics  of  a  | 
once  mighty  planet  are  revolving  in  dis-  i 
severed  orbits,  and  warning  the  vain  astro-  j 
nomer  of  another  world,  that  a  similar  fate  ' 
may  await  his  own.  Dejected,  luit  not  : 
despairing,  we  pass  onward,  and  as  if  in 
bright  contrast  with  the  de.solation  we  have 
witnessed,  there  bursts  upon  our  sight  the  ; 
splendid  orb  of  Jupiter,  fleren  times  the  ' 
diameter  of  our  own  globe,  ami  proudly 
enthroned  amid  his  attendant  torch-bcarers.  : 
When  compared  with  so  glorious  a  crea¬ 
tion,  our  earth  dwindles  into  insignificance.  ! 
It  is  no  longer  the  monarch  of  the  planetary 
throng,  and  we  blush  at  the  recollection  that 
sovereigns  and  pontiffs,  and  even  philoso¬ 
phers,  made  it  the  central  ball,  round  which  I 
the  Sun  and  Moon  and  planets,  and  even  ' 
stars,  revolved  in  obsequious  subjection.  ! 
Tlie  dignity  of  being  the  seat  of  intellectual  , 
and  animal  life,  however,  still  seems  to  be  ' 
our  own,  and  if  our  globe  does  not  swell  so  i 
largely  to  the  eye,  or  shine  so  brightly  in  i 
the  night,  it  has  yet  been  the  seat  of  glori-  | 
ous  dynasties — of  mighty  empires — of  he-  j 
roes  that  have  bled  for  their  country — of 
martyrs  who  have  died  for  their  faith,  and 
of  sages  who  have  unravelled  the  very  uni¬ 
verse  we  arc  surveying.  Still,  however, 
docs  the  thought  loom  on  the  mind’s  hori¬ 
zon,  that  the  gigantic  planet  which  we  are 
undervaluing  may  be  teeming  with  life 
more  pure  and  noble  than  our  own, — with 
heroes  who  have  never  drawn  the  sword 
against  truth  ami  liberty, — with  martyrs 
who  have  never  died  for  error, — and  with 
sages  who  iiave  never  denied  their  God. 


Pursuing  our  outward  course,  a  new  wonder 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  gorgeous  appen¬ 
dages  of  Saturn,  encircled  with  his  triple 
halo  of  rings,  and  lighted  up  wdth  his  se¬ 
ven  moons.  Does  this  magnificent  and 
splendid  arch,  whose  circuit  is  seven  time.s 
that  of  our  own  globe,  span  the  azure  vault 
of  Saturn  nicrely  to  delight  the  prying  as¬ 
tronomer,  and  do  his  seven  bright  attend¬ 
ants  serve  but  to  try  his  telescopes  }  Ad¬ 
vancing  onward,  we  encounter  Uranus  with 
his  six  pledges  that  he  is  the  scat  of  life  ; 
and  after  passing  the  New  Planet,  which 
awaits  the  scrutiny  of  science,  at  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  our  system,  we  reach  what  is  the  re¬ 
gion,  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
home  of  comets. 

Comets,  or  wandering  stars  as  they  have 
Is^cn  called,  are  those  celc.stial  bodies  which 
appear  occasionally  wdthin  the  limits  of  the 
Solar  vSystem.  They  move  in  elliptical 
orbits,  in  one  of  the  foci  of  which  the  Sun 
is  ])laced  ;  but  unlike  the  planets,  whose 
orbits,  excluding  the  asteroids,  arc  never 
inclined  more  than  seven  degrees  to  the 
ecliptic,  and  which  always  move  from  west 
to  east,  the  comets  move  in  orbits  inclined 
at  all  possible  angles,  and  move  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  directions.  No  fewer  than  between 
sir  and  seven  hundred  comets  have  been  re¬ 
corded,  and  the  orbits  of  nearly  o?je  hundred 
and  forty  have  been  calculated  ;  and  as 
there  are  times,  when  so  fur  as  astronomers 
know,  there  is  not  one  of  these  comets 
(excepting  those  of  Kncke,  Biela,  and  Do 
Faye)  “  within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system, 
their  movements  must  be  principally  ex¬ 
ecuted  within  that  vast  region  wliich  lies 
between  the  nearest  known  fixed  star  a 
Centauri,  and  the  orbit  of  the  new  Planet, 
an  interval  equal  to  t)000  times  the  dhs- 
tanee  of  that  planet  from  the  Sun.  What 
is  their  occupation  there,  or  what  it  is  here, 
when  they  are  our  visitors,  we  cannot 
venture  to  guess.  That  th4.;y  do  not  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  planets,  will  appear 
from  the  description  of  them  wdiich  -we  shall 
proceed  to  give,  and  there  is  no  appearance 
I  of  their  importing  anything  useful  into  our 
I  system,  or  their  exporting  anything  useful 
j  to  another.  Judging  from  the  immense 
!  portion  of  their  orbits  which  lie  beyond  our 
1  system,  wo  are  disposed  to  imagine  that  the 
j  central  body  of  some  other  system  is  placed 
!  in  the  distant  focus  of  each  of  their  orbits, 
and  that  in  this  way  all  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  universe  are,  as  it  were,  united 
into  one  by  the  intercommunication  of 
comets.  Wore  our  ])lanetary  system,  wdth 
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its  700  comets,  and  ]»ro})a])ly  as  many 
thousands  more,  to  ho  surveyed  from  other 
external  systems,  a  mass  of  unresol vahle 
neljulous  matter,  mixed  with  stars,  would 
doubtless  be  descried  V»y  powerful  teles¬ 
copes,  and  exhibit  to  us  a  picture  analoorous  | 
to  the  nebulous  e<unbinations  by  which  as-  | 
tronomers  have  been  so  much  perplexed..  j 

The  most  common  aspect  of  a  comet,  ; 
hair,  is  that  of  a  faint  round  nebula,  j 
throui^h  which  stars  are  visible.  In  ad- ! 
vancin^  towards  the  .sun  the  luminous 
matter  becomes  briLdit,  and  at  last  shoots 
forth  a  Ion"  train  of  light  called  its  tail. 
After  passing  the  sun  the  tail  becomes 
shorter  and  shorter  until  it  disappears,  and 
when  the  comet  has  receded  to  a  certain 
distance  it,  too,  disajtpears,  even  to  the  most  j 
powerful  telescopes.  According  to  M. 
Arago,  there  are  some  comets  whose  lumi-  \ 
nosity  is  uniform,  others  which  have  a  nti-  I 
clcits  or  condensed  portion  which  is  some-  ' 
times  transparent,  while  there  are  other 
comets  which  are  more  brilliant  than  the 
jtlanets,  and  whose  nuclei,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  are  0})a(iue  and  solid.  Tlie  coim't 
which  ]\I.  Gambard  saw'  pass  over  the  Sun’s 
<lisc  was  obviously  an  0})a«|ue  body.  The 
origin  and  nature  of  the  tails  of  comets 
have  excited  much  s])eculalion.  Some¬ 
times  their  tails  arc  only  a  few  dt'grees  in 
length,  and  sometimes  they  stretch  even 
from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  In  .some 
comets  the  tail  is  com])0.sed  <»f  stiacims  of 
diverging  light,  of  wlileh  six  have  bt*en 
counted,  extending  from  the  nueb-us  nine 
millions  of  millions,  and  ail  of  them  bent 
in  the  same  direction.  'I'hese  streams  vary  j 
in  number  and  length  in  tlu*  .same  comet,  j 
as  was  seen  in  the  comet  of  IS'Jo,  when  ob-  | 
served  at  Paramatta.  Air.  Dunlop  as-  I 
sures  us  that  the  tail  underwent  not  only  j 
continual  but  periodic  changes,  indicating  | 
“  a  rotation  or  irregular  succe.ssion  of  the  1 
.same  appearances,”  performed  in  10  hours  j 
and  3G  minutes.  I'he  changes  of  figure  | 
W'ere  very  .sensible  in  a  short  time,  “■  and  j 
made  their  appearance  generally  at  the  I 
head  of  the  comet,  sometimes  shooting  out  i 
from  one  tail,  and  sometimes  from  both,  I 
but  generally  making  their  appearance  first 
on  the  following  side  of  the  head.”**^  In 
the  splendid  comet  of  1811,  which  was  vi-  | 
sible  for  ten  months  in  this  country,  the  j 
tail,  which  displayed  rapid  coruscations,  | 

*  The  reader  will  find  in  the  E'linhvrt'h  Joumnl  of  \ 
Science  for  January,  1S27,  a  plate  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  j 
containing  sevenfeen  drawings  of  these  different  ' 
states  of  the  comet.  [ 


consistc<l  of  two  diverging  beams  of  slightly 
colored  light,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  18^*',  ami  a  little  bent  outward. 
The  length  of  the  tail  varied  from  about 
on  to  130  millions  of  miles.  The  nucleus 
of  the  comet  was  a  brilliant  spot,  estimated 
to  be  .oOO  miles  in  diameter,  and  it  was 
separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
surroundiiiLT  <lisc  bv  au  interval  ot  30,000 
miles.  Al.  C'haldini  observed  in  this 
comet  “  certain  undulatory  ebullitions  ru.«h- 
ing  from  the  nucleus  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  a 
distance  of  more  than  ten  millions  of  miles, 
in  tAVO  »)r  thn'e  seconds  of  time.”  The  comet 
(d‘  1824  mocked  the  many  theories  of  come¬ 
tary  tails,  by  exhibiting  hro  tails  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite,  the  one  on  the  Sun’s  side 
being  smaller  and  fainter  than  the  other. 

The  tir.'^t  great  comet  of  modern  time.s 
was  that  Avhich  excited  so  much  notice  in 
IaukIoii  in  the  month  of  December,  IbSO. 
It  continued  visible  for  four  months.  Its 
tail  was  120  millions  of  miles  long.  Its 
distance  from  the  sun,  when  greatest,  w'as 
127,000  times  the  distanc(‘  of  the  Kartli 
from  the  Sun,  and  its  velocity  in  ajtproach- 
ing  the  Sun  Avas  so  enormous,  that  it 
moved  tliiauiirh  tss0,000  miles  in  an  hour, 
reaching,  at  itsperihelion,  to  within  144,000 
miles  of  the  Sun’s  surface,  a  proximity  .«o 
great  that  it  may  be  one  day  be  drawn  into 
its  devouring  furnace.  Sir  Isaac  Xewton 
computed  that  its  heat  was  then  2000  times 
that  of  red  hot  iron,  from  which  it  wamld 
take  a  million  of  years  to  cool!  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ley  Iniving  been  the  first  av1k»  observed  this 
great  comet,  when  he  w’as  travelling  from 
Galais  to  Paris,  endeavored  to  re])resent  its 
motions  by  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  a  period 
of  ,b7.')  years.  Hence,  he  Avas  led  to  be- 
licA'e  that  this  Avas  the  c<unet  Avhich  terrified 
tlie  Romans  at  the  death  of  Cmsar,  in  tin' 
year  44  before  Christ,  and  Avhieh  re-a])- 
peared  in  a.  d.  531,  and  1 10(>,  but  this  opi¬ 
nion  does  not  seem  to  be  adopted  by  modern 
astronomers,  for  Humboldt  .‘States  that  Ihicke 
has  ascribed  to  it  a  period  of  8800  years. 

While  Halley  Avas  occupied  Avith  the 
study  of  comets,  his  attention  Avas  arrested 
by  the  appear.ance  of  the  remarkable  comet 
of  1082,  and  having  detormined  its  ele¬ 
ments,  he  Avas  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
Avas  the  same  as  that  Avhich  appeared  in 
1.531  and  lt)07,  Avith  a  period  of  about  70 
years.  In  consequence  of  the  perio<l  before 
1082  being  fifteen  months  longer  than  the 
preceding  one,  this  delay  in  its  ap])earance 
Avas  ascribed  to  retardations  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  planets  near  Avhieh  it 
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passed,  and  astronomers  were  accordiiifrly 
induced  to  etuiiputc  these  influences  before 
it  re-appeared  in  our  .system,  d  lie  eele- 
ttrated  Clairant,  assisted  by  Lalande,  found 
that  it  ^Yonld  be  retarded  100  days  by  the 
attraction  of  Saturn,  and  501  by  Jupiter. 
In  the  month  of  November,  1758,  when  the 
eomet  was  expected,  he  announced  that  it 
would  reach  its  periludion  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1759.  It  actually  made  its  appear- 
;ince  in  December,  1759,  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Cieorire  Palitzch,  a  Saxon 
farmer,  and  it  arrived  at  its  perihelion  on 
the  13th  March,  17-59,  only  thirty  <lays 
before  the  predicted  time. 

This  romarkable  body  was  again  expected 
in  1835,  and  it  was  diseovereil  at  Rome  on 
the  5th  of  August  of  tliat  year.  It  reached 
‘its  perihelion  about  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember,  only  eight  or  nine  days  from  the 
predicted  time.  In  1531,  the  color  of  the 
comet  was  bright  gold  yell()W :  in  1807,  it 
was  dark  and  livid  :  In  188:2  it  was  l)right, 
and  in  1795  it  was  pale  and  ob.scure,  and 
in  1835  it  was  pale  and  faint.  Captain 
Smith  made  a  very  interesting  drawing 
of  it,  in  which  a  bright  central  point 
stands  in  the  mid«lle  of  a  sharp  cre.s- 
cent,  having  its  concavity  turned  towards 
the  Sun,  a  round  ncbul(»sity  extending  a 
little  beyond  the  cusp  of  the  crescent,  and 
running  out  into  an  obscure  tail  of  no  great 
length.  Al.  Arago  had  stated  in  his  able 
treati.se  on  comets,  tliat  in  those  which  have 
tails  the  luminous  ring  encircling  the  nu¬ 
cleus  is  closed  only  on  the  side  next  tlie 
.Sun,  that  is,  it  has  a  crescent  form,  with 
its  convex  side  towards  the  Sun,  whereas, 
in  (hipt.ain  Smith’s  drawing,  the  crescent 
was  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.* 

Long  asisthe  journey  whicli  this  comet  per¬ 
forms  in  each  century,  it  is  .‘^hort  coinj)ared 
with  that  of  1811,  to  which  13e.«.sel  has  as- 
(Tibcd  a  period  of  3383  years,  and  Arge- 
lander  one  of  2888  years.  The  comet  of 
1763  is  supposed  to  have  so  long  a  period 
as  7334  years  and  Lncke,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  stated,  ascribes  to  that  of  1680,  a 
period  of  8800  years  ;  but  we  cannot  place 
mucli  confidence  in  these  numbers.  The 
periods  of  comets  can  only  be  deduced 
from  their  succes.sive  re-appearances. 

*  M.  Langier  has  lately  demonstrated  that  Hal¬ 
ley’s  comet  of  1082  is  ideiitical  with  the  comet  of 
1378,  recorded  in  Edward  Biot’s  Chinese  Catalogue 
of  Comets,  and  that  its  period  between  1378  and 
l&3o  has  varied  between  74.01  and  77.-58  years,  the 
mean  being  70  years  and  a  quarter. — Hu.mboldt’s 
Kosmosj  p.  119. 


While  it  was  the  universal  belief  among 
a.stronomors  that  every  comet  wandered  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  sy.stem,  the 
shortest  period  being  76  years,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Profe.^jsor  Kncke,  in  1819,  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  comet  of  such  a  short 
period,  scarcely  3^  years,  that  its  orbit 
was  included  in  onr  solar  sy.stem,  its  re¬ 
motest  part  extending  a  little  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Pallas,  and  the  other  reaching  to 
that  of  Mercury.  'Fhe  eccentricity  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  planet  Juno, 
and  it  moves  alino.^it  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  Its  periods  between  the  years 
1786  and  1838,  have  been  regularly  di- 
mini.shing  by  I  day  and  20  hours  in  each 
revolution.  I’his  comet  is  a  very  faint  one, 
being  just  visible  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
de.stitute  of  a  tail.* 

In  the  year  1826,  astronomers  w<‘re  again 
snrpri.sed  at  the  discovery  of  another  comet 
by  Captain  Riela,  which  has  a  period  of  8  J^ 
years,  and  who.se  orbit  extended  beyond 
that  of  Jupiter,  but  did  not  reach  the  orbit 
of  Saturn.  Its  light  was  still  fainter  than 
the  comet  of  Kncke.  Its  orbit  came  so 
near  the  ecliptic,  that  it  pa.><sed  within 
18,000  miles  of  a  point  in  the  earth’s  orbit, 
on  the  29th  October,  1832,  the  previous  an¬ 
nouncement  of  which  in  Paris,  created  such 
alarm,  that  M.  Arago  was  called  upon  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  community.  The 
earth  arrived  to  that  point  of  its  orl)it  about 
a  month  after  the  comet  had  pa.s.'icd  it,  but 
the  distance  of  the  two  bodies  was  then  5-5 
millions  of  miles. 

A  third  comet,  moving  within  the  bounds 
of  the  ])laneta»’y  system,  was  discovered  at 
Paris,  on  the  22d  of  November,  184.3,  by 
M.  dll  Faye.  Its  periods  is  7  years  and 
-j^,jths,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  it.s  orbit, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  a  circle  than 
that  of  any  other  comet,  an<l  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Saturn.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  comet  is  the  lost  comet  of  1770,  which 
appeared  from  the  computations  of  Lexell, 
to  have  had  its  orbit  changed  by  the  action 
of  Jupiter,  from  an  elongated  ellipse  to  an 
oval,  with  a  period  of  5-^  years.  Although 
it  ought  to  have  reappeared  thirteen  times 
since  1770,  it  has  never  till  lately  b(‘en  .seen 
by  astronomers.  Hurckhardt  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  might  have  become  a  satel¬ 
lite  to  Jupiter,  from  the  proximity  of  its 

*  A  very  full  account  of  this  comet  will  be  found 
in  the  Edinbur"  Jownal  of  Science  for  October,  1827, 
No.  xiv.,  p.  273. 
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aphelion  to  that  planet,  and  others  con- 1 
jectured  that  it  mi^ht  have  passed  near  the] 
minor  planets,  and  imparted  to  Ceres  and ' 
Pallas  those  large  atmospheres  which  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  and  which  do  not  exist  in 
Juno,  or  Vesta,  or  Astraea.  But  its  reap¬ 
pearance  in  1843  shows  that,  if  the  last  hy¬ 
pothesis  be  true,  it  has  only  given  a  portion 
of  its  vapor  to  Ceres  and  Pallas. 

When  we  consider  the  great  number  of 
comets  which  have  been  actually  seen,  and ' 
recollect  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  i 
being  equally  distributed  in  space,  there ! 
would  be  nearly  2o(),000  of  them  that 
would  approach  nearer  the  sun  than  Ura¬ 
nus,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  real 
comet  belongs  to  our  own  system,  and  arej 
therefore  led  to  imagine  some  rational  ori¬ 
gin  for  the  three  small  and  almost  telesco¬ 
pic  comets  which  we  have  now  been  describ¬ 
ing  as  denizens  of  the  solar  sy.steni.  These  ; 
three  bodies  are  as  remarkable  anomalies: 
among  comets  as  the  five  fragments  of  onei 
planet  are  in  the  planetary  system  ;  and 
when  we  consider  their  proximity  to  the 
new  planets,  and  the  similarity  of  their 
orbits,  we  think  it  is  not  a  very  wild  supposi¬ 
tion  that  they  may  have  been  formed  when 
the  great  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
was  burst,  and  may  be  part  of  the  gase.'^  or 
vapors  which  cither  had  been  imprisoned  in 
its  interior,  or  which  had  entered  into  the 
composition  of  its  atmosphere.  j 

Comets  have,  in  all  ages,  excited  terror  i 
and  alarm  among  nations,  and  we  can 
scarcely  venture  to  say  that  the  knowledge ! 
which  we  now  possess  of  their  nature  and 
movements  has  a  tendency  to  dissipate : 
these  fears.  Comets  have  pa.sscd  near  the  j 
earth  and  may  pass  still  nearer  ;  but  even  if 
they  should  not  produce  those  tremenduous 
effects  which  even  Laplace  has  indicated, : 
and  if  their  great  rarity  and  rapid  motion 
should  hinder  them  from  acting  upon  our 
seas,  or  changing  the  axis  of  our  globe,  a  | 
sweep  of  their  train  of  gas  or  of  vapor  I 
would  not  be  a  pleasing  salutation  to  living  j 
beings.  We  know  nothing  of  the  gases  or 
the  exhalations  which  seem  to  compose  these  { 
anomalous  bodies;  they  may  be  acrid,  on 
they  may  be  poisonous,  and  we  should 
dread  more  being  suffocated  by  their  breath, 
than  stunned  by  their  blows. 

W  e  have  already  had  occasion  to  state 
that  a  planetary  system,  attended  with 
such  a  mass  of  comets  as  ours,  must  ap¬ 
pear,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  as  a  nebu¬ 
lous  mass  containing  stars.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  great  length  and  breadth  of  the 


tails  of  comets  when  they  are  within  our 
system,  and  the  strange  and  unexjiected 
fact,  that  the  nebulosities  of  comets  in¬ 
crease  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from 
the  sun,  in  place  of  contracting,  as  we 
might  have  expected,  when  they  reach  a 
colder  region,  it  became  a  matter  of  cer¬ 
tainty  that  our  cometary  system  must  have 
the  appearance  of  a  nebula*  and  that  the 
matter  which  composes  comets  may  be  the 
unresolvable  nebulous  matter  in  many  parts 
of  the  heavens. 

W’hen  the  advocates  of  the  undulatory 
theory  were  embarrassed  with  difficulties, 
they  entered  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  a.stronomi(;al  theorists.  The 
existence  of  a  rare  elastic  medium,  diffused 
through  universal  space,  w'hich  that  theory 
re(juired,  was  regarded  as  the  resisting  me¬ 
dium  which  retarded  the  motion  and  short¬ 
ened  the  periods  of  comets;  and  the 
changes  in  the  period  of  Kneke’s  comet 
were  pronounced  to  be  tlie  undoubted  re¬ 
sult  of  this  obstructing  force,  although  the 
very  opposite  effect  was  produced  on  Hal¬ 
ley’s  comet,  the  period  of  which  regularly 
increased  at  every  succeeding  return.  The 
theori.'it,  however,  is  never  perplexed,  and 
his  resources  never  fail.  Kneke’s  comet 
ami  Halley’s  move  in  opposite  directions — 
the  one  from  w’est  to  east,  and  the  other 
from  east  to  west ;  and  it  has  therefore  been 
suggested  that  the  luminiferous  ether  re¬ 
volves  from  west  to  east,  in  virtue  of  a  ro¬ 
tary  motion  communicated  to  it  by  the 
continued  motion  of  the  planets  in  the 
same  direction,  thus  producing  a  different 
effect  upon  the  two  comets !  When  we 
consider  the  nature  of  a  comet,  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  its  phenomena  during  any  portion 
of  its  period,  and  the  striking  differences 
between  its  color,  its  brightness,  and  its 
apparent  magnitude,  at  its  successive  re¬ 
appearances,  we  need  not  wonder  that  a 
body  thus  susceptible  of  change,  and  actu¬ 
ally  changed,  should  not  return  in  precisely 
the  .same  ])eriod  of  time.  If  the  other  com¬ 
ets,  like  Kneke’s  expand  as  they  enter  the 
colder  recesses  of  space,  their  tails,  which 
are  even  when  near  the  sun  one  million  of 
miles  in  length,  may  encounter  other  ob¬ 
jects  or  come  into  mutual  collision,  and 
thus  deprive  one  or  other  of  the  conflicting 

I  *Encke’s  comet,  for  example,  was  nearly  three 
times  farther  from  the  sun  on  the  28th  October 
than  on  the  24th  December,  and  the  diameter  of 
its  nebulosity  was,  at  the  first  date,  316,440  miles, 

'  and  at  the  second  only  24,530  miles,  or  it  was  in- 
•  creased  by  a  triple  distance  26  times. 
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])odies  of  a  portion  of  its  mass.  Our 
knowledge,  in  short,  of  the  nature  and  de¬ 
sign  of  comets,  of  the  functions  which  they  j 
perform  during  their  lomr  residence  in  for-  j 
ei^n  climes,  is  so  utterly  insis^nificant,  that 
to  make  it  the  foundation  or  the  support 
of  any  theory  is  unwortliy  of  a  sound  phi¬ 
losophy.  Those  speculators,  who  believe 
that  there  is  a  compensatory  adjustment  in 
the  mutual  action  of  the  planets,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  solar  system  will,  if  left  to  itself 
have  an  eternal  duration,  will  not  readily 
admit  the  existence  of  a  resist  in;;  medium 
which  must  ultimately  destroy  it,  and  those 
who  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  believe  that  the 
sun  is  recruited  by  comets,  and  that  the 
vapors  of  comets,  when  raritied  and  dif- 
fuse«l  throui;h  space,  may,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  own  ;;ravity,  be  attracted 
<lown  to  the  planets,  and  become  inter- 
minuled  with  their  atmosphere,  will  not 
consider  the  supposition  unreasonable  that 
a  comet  does  not  return  to  our  system 
either  of  the  same  tonnage  or  with  the 
same  freight. 

Having  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  plane¬ 
tary  domains — those  glorious  spheres  of 
which  Omnipotence  has  given  the  liferent 
to  man,  and  to  other  beings — his  equals,  or 
perchance,  his  suptTiors  ;  and  having  cast 
a  glance  at  those  pilgrim  stars  which  seem 
to  maintain  a  secret  correspondence  with 
our  own, — our  readers  must  now  transport 
themselves  acro.ss  aerial  steppes,  which,  un¬ 
cheered  by  life  or  by  light,  stretch  from  the 
outer  planet  of  our  system  to  that  of  which 
the  nearest  star  is  the  Sun.  This  in¬ 
conceivable  void,  measuring  more  than 
2 1 ,000,000,000,000  —  twenty-one  million 
millions  of  miles  across  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  U])wards,  downwards,  and  around  us, 
separates  our  system  from  the  sidereal 
heavens.  These  licavens,  with  all  their 
host,  once  seemed  to  revolve  daily  round 
our  terrestrial  ball,  and  ignorant  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  man,  believing  that  they  did, 
imprisoned  or  burned  the  philosophers  that 
proved  it  to  be  false.  To  an  eye  removed 
from  the  earth,  and  at  the  verge  of  our 
system,  as  ours  is  supposed  to  be,  the  very 
idea  becomes  ridiculous.  To  that  eye,  the 
earth  is  not  even  visible,  and  the  whole 
starry  creation,  and  the  sun  itself,  d^vindled 
into  a  star,  stands  fixed  and  immoveable. 

*  “T  suspect,”  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  “  that  the 
spirit  'W’hich  makes  the  finest,  subtilest,  and  the 
best  part  of  our  air,  and  which  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  life  and  being  of  all  things,  comes  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  comets.^' 


Hero  reigns  universal  silence  and  repose. 
Nothing  moves  but  the  throbbing  heart — 
nothing  is  heard  save  the  anthem  to  na¬ 
ture’s  Lord — great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works — just  and  true  are  thy  ways. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  survey  of  the 
sidereal  heavens,  we  should  fix  in  our  me¬ 
mory  the  following  measures  of  celestial 
magnitudes  and  distances. 

Miles. 

Diameter  of  the  earth,  -  -  -  8,000 

Smallest  Diameter  of  Jupiter 
and  largest  diameter  of 

Saturn .  80,000 

Diameter  of  Saturn’s  Ring 

nearly . J  80,000 

Diameter  of  Sun,*  ....  880,000 
Distance  of  the  moon,  from 

the  earth,  ....  240,000 

Distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  ....  96,000,000 

Distance  from  the  remotest 
planet  (the  New  Planet) 
from  the  sun,  -  -  -  7,400,000,000 

Greatest  distance  of  the  comet 

of  1680,  -  -  -  12,000,000,000,000 

Di.«tance  of  llie  nearest  fixed 

star,  a  Centauri,  -  •  21,000,000,000,000 

Distance  of  61  Cygni,  -  558,000,000,000,000 

When  the  observer  turns  his  attention  to 
the  heavens,  his  fir.st  desire  is  to  know  the 
number  of  the  stars  which  are  visible  to 
his  naked  eye,  and  he  is  surprised  to  find 
it  much  less  than  he  anticipated.  Astro¬ 
nomers  have  determined  that  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres  they  do  not  much  exceed  three 
thousand,  namely,  20  of  the  first  magnitude, 
70  of  the  second^  220  of  the  thirds  500  of 
the  fourth^  690  of  the  fifths  and  1500  of  the 
!  sixth.  But  the  number  of  stars  capable  of 
being  seen  by  the  telescope,  has  been 
reckoned  above  one  hundred  million  !  and  if 
we  now  regard  it  as  probable  that  all 
nebulaj  are  clusters  of  stars,  as  indicated 
by  Lord  Rosse  having  resolved  by  his  great 
telescope  the  nebula  of  Orion,  the  number 
of  stars,  or  suns,  or  systems^  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  beyond  the  power  of  numerical 
expression. 

I  In  surveying  the  starry  heavens,  astro¬ 
nomers  naturally  directed  their  attention 
to  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  Al¬ 
though  the  smallest  of  our  planets,  when 
viewed  with  a  telescope  of  considerable 
magnifying  power,  exhibit  a  distinct  circu¬ 
lar  disc,  yet  when  the  same  telescope  was 
directed  to  Sirius  Arcturus  and  others,  no 

*  The  numbers  here  given  are  sufficiently  accu- 
I  rate,  and  most  of  them  are  easily  remembered. 


1  and  1 1  mag. 
I  and  12  “ 

U  and  10  “ 


43  sec’s(  distant. 
108  “ 

1 52  “ 
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trace  of  a  disc  was  seen,  and  the  star  ap-  optically  so,  and  5  douhtful.  Conclusions, 
peared  as  a  brilliant  point  of  light.  This  however,  of  this  kind  cannot  he  rec.dved  as 
fact  alone  demonstrated  that  thoy  were  rigorously  true,  till  after  centuries  of  oh- 
plaeed  at  an  enormous  distance  from  the  servatioii,  and  even  then  it  is  still  ]>ossihle 
earth  ;  but  as  soon  as  ic  was  fouml  that,  that  an  optically  double  star  may  he  a  sys- 
even  when  observed  with  good  instruments,  tern  in  which  the  period  of  revolution  is 
the  same  stars  did  not  change  their  place  extremely  great.  (^a])tain  Smith  has  given 
in  the  heavens,  when  viewed  from  the  two  us  the  following  list  of  stars  optically 
extremities  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  a  base  of  double,  .\rgelander’s  distances  being 
190  millions  of  miles,  astronomers  despair-  slightly  altered  in  accordance  with  his  own 
ed  of  obtaining  anything  like  a  measure  instruments. 

of  their  distance.  Jlv  the  use  of  improved  ,  ,  , 

muniments,  however  ana  .uiprovedmeth-,^^^^^^  1  a.ul  12  108  “ 

ods  ot  observation,  it  has  been  determined  ,,  Aqnila*  U  and  10  “  152  “ 

by  Mr.  Hemlerson  and  ^Ir.  Maclear,  after  ,?Geininoriim  2  and  12  »  208 

years  of  incessant  labor,  that  the  parallax 

of  the  nearest  fixed  star  «  Centauri,  is  a  The  subject  of  double  stars  is  doubtless  the 
little  more  tlian  nine-tenths  of  a  second,  greatest  of  the  many  legacies  which  Sir  W. 
indicating  a  distance  so  enormous,  that  if  a  Her.schel  bequeathed  to  science.  His  views 
sun  were  large  enough  to  fill  the  whole  of  on  this  important  branch  of  astronomy 
the  earth’s  annual  orbit,  that  sun  would,  were  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  study 
when  seen  through  a  powerful  telescope,  of  Cdsfor  or  «  (reminnrum^  the  finest  and 
have  a  diameter  of  only  9-lOths  of  a  largest  of  all  the  double  stars  in  our  hemis- 
second  !  *  The  celebrated  Prussian  astro-  phere.  niiring  2;")  years’ observation,  from 
nomer,  Profes.sor  Bes.scl,  whose  death  the  1778  to  ISO.’l,  he  could  not  perceive  the 
whole  scientific  world  is  at  present  deplor-  smallest  change  in  the  distance  of  the  two 
ing,  found  a  parallax  of  one-third  of  a  stars,  which  was  always  about  seven-eighths 
second  in  the  double i^tar  G1  Ch/(////,t  and  of  the  diameter  of  the  largest  ;  but  he 
M.  Struve  of  Pultova,  a  Russian  astrono-  noticed  a  regular  change  in  their  aiujle  of 
mer  of  distinguished,  reputation,  has  dis-  position^  that  is  in  the  angle  which  a  line 
covere<l  a  parallax  of  a  (piarter  of  a  second  joining  the  stars  makes  with  the  direction 
in  «  Lpror.t  of  their  motion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  one 

After  the  telescope  had  undergone  con-  revolved  round  the  other  in  a  circle,  appa- 
siderable  improvement,  the  attention  of  rently  perpendicular  to  a  line  joining  the 
astronomers  was  directed  to  what  are  called  earth  and  the  star.  From  the  relative 
double  stars^  or  to  two  stars  of  the  same  or  position  of  the  two  stars,  as  given  by 
of  diiferent  magnitudos,  that  are,  or  appear  Bradley,  and  Pond,  and  Maskelyne,  and 
to  be,  situated  near  one  anotlim*.  A  star  the  observed  angles  of  position  by  the  two 
will  appear  double,  or  will  be  opticallfi  Herschels,  Struve,  and  Sir  .lames  South, 
double,  even  when  the  one  is  far  removed  thiptain  Smith  had  deduced  the  elements  of 
from  the  other  in  space,  and  has  no  con-  the  orbit  of  Castor,  naiindy,  an  eccentricity 
nection  whatever  with  it  ;  but  tho.se  stars  of  0.7781,  an  inclination  of  70^  30',  and  a 
only  arc  properly  called  double  stars,  or  period  of  240  years. 

are  phifsiealli/  double,  in  which  the  one  'fhe  merit  of  having  first  given  a  method 
revolves  round  the  other,  and  thus  forms  of  determining,  from  observation,  the  form 
what  is  called  a  Binary  System.  M.  of  the  orbit  of  a  double  star,  belongs  to  M. 
Argelander  has  endeavored  to  separate  the  Savary,  who  first  coiiiputed  the  orbit  of  a 
optically  double  stars  from  the  rest.  Se-  binary  system.  In  1830  he  published  his 
lecting  27  double  stars,  whose  distances  calculation  of  the  orbit  of  I  Urs<p  Majoris, 
varied  from  32  seconds  to  7  minutes,  he  the  large.st  star  of  which  is  of  the  4th,  and 
found  that  13  were  physically  double,  9  the  smallest  of  the  5  and  a  half  magnitmle. 

Between  1780  and  1828,  its  angle  of  posi- 
•  The  same  astronomers  have  found  in  Sirius  a  ^on  varied  from  143"^  47'  to  229^  30',  and 

p.  163.  ./  >  ’  3-  period,  according  to 

t  Bessel  m.^kes  it  0’'.3136,  which  gives  for  the  Savary,  is  about  58^  years,  and  about  Go 
distance  of  the  star  657,700  mean  distances  of  the  accordinf^  to  Captain  Smith,  who  employed 
earth  from  the  sun,  or  02,481,500,000,000  miles.  j  n  i  n 

t  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  not  been  able  to  the  Jjraiilwc  inethoa  of  .Sir  Julia  lleiK'hel, 

confirm  this  result.  published  m  1832. 
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One  of  the  most  rcmjukal)lc  of  the  binary  I 
systems  is  that  of  C  Uerctili.s^  which  has  a  \ 
shorter  ])erioil  than  any  otlier  double  star  j 
yet  measured.  The  largest  star  is  of  the 
3d  magnitude,  and  ijellou  hh  irhiiCy  and  the 
2d,  of  tliebth  magnitude,  and  of  an  ontmie 
color.  “  This  star,”  says  Sir  \V.  Herschel, 
who  discovered  it  in  17iS2,  “furnishes  us 
wiJi  a  phenomenon  new  in  a.'stronomy — the 
oeeiilation  of  one  star  by  another.”  ^lore 
than  one  revolution  has  taken  ])lace  since 
tlie  above  d:ite.  Struve  makes  its  period 
little  more  than  fourteen  years,  and  Captain 
Smith  about  tiurty-five  years. 

One  of  the  most  remtirkablc  double  stars 
is  /  llryinis^  the  brighter  of  which  is  of 
the  4th  Magnitude,  and  silvery  white,  and 
the  second  of  a  little  le.ss  magnitude,  and 
pale  yellow.  Their  distance  lias  varied 
from  7".4d  in  17SI  to  0"  in  lS3t),  when 
Sir  .lolin  llerscliel  saw  the  two  stars  united 
and  round.  In  tlie  spring  and  summer  of 
that  year  they  appeared  an  elongated  star, 
and  early  in  1837,  they  were  again  sejiarate, 
their  distance  having  increased  in  1843  to 
two  seconds.  The  eccentricity  of  the  ellip¬ 
tical  orbit,  as  computed  by  various  ob¬ 
servers,  is  about  0.87,  and  the  pjriod  most 
relied  upon  is  loO  years.  The  following 
interesting  table  of  those  double  stars, 
whose  period  has  been  either  satisfactorily 
or  approximately  ascertained,  has  been 
given  by  Captain  Smith. 


Years. 

^  llcrculis,  .  .  3.) 

y  Coronm,  .  .  40 

7]  Coroiuc,  .  .  44 

Cancri,  A.  13.,*  .  00 

I  Ursm  Majoris,  .  .  6") 

r;  Ophiuchi,  .  .  80 

t  JiOonis,  .  82 

T  Ophiuchi,  .  .  83 

^  Ophiuchi,  .  .  80 

51  Librm,  .  100 

s  Boot  is,  .  .  120 

7  Virginis,  .  .  150 

«  (Teminorum,  .  .  210 

127  P.  XIII.  Virginis,  .  240 

30  Andromeda),  .  .  250 

4  Aquarii,  .  .  300 

6  Arietis,  .  .  400 

pr.  /P  Bootis,  .  400 

37  Pegasi,  .  .  500 

01  Cygni,t  .  .  514 


*  A,  B,  and  C  designate  the  first,  second,  and 
third  stars  in  a  double  or  triple  star. 

t  The  proper  annual  motion  of  this  remarkable 
star  is  so  great  as  5".  12.  The  two  stars  which 


u  Cancri,  A.  C., 

550 

a  Coro  me. 

.  .  580 

w  Leonis, 

580 

y  Draconis, 

800 

40  Serpent  is. 

810 

12  Lyncis, 

()80 

T]  Cassiopeim, 

700 

^  Aquarii, 

750 

f  Bootis, 

980 

7  Leonis, 

luuo 

5  Lyraq 

1000 

r  Lyra, 

2000 

^  llerculis. 

2048 

85  Piscium, 

3077 

The  two  stars  which  compose  a  double 
star,  have  very  difterent  <legroes  of  bright¬ 
ness,  and  frequently  ditlereiit  colors.  Al. 
Struve,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this 
point,  has  found  that  out  of  500  bright  dou¬ 
ble  stars,  there  are 

375  pair  haviini  the  same  intensity  and 
color. 

101  pair  having  a  different  intensity,  but 
the  same  color. 

120  pair  in  which  the  colors  are  decid¬ 
edly  different. 

The  subject  of  colored  stars  is  one  of  high 
interest ;  but  we  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  fact  that  different  ob.servers  have 
ascribed  different  colors  to  the  same  pair 
of  stars.  Sir  \V.  Herschel,  for  example, 
makes  the  two  stars  of  'C  llerrulis,  bluish 
white  and  ash  colored^  whereas  (hiptain 
Smith  makes  them  yellowish  white  and 
oranye  tinted.  In  like  manner,  both  ller- 
schel  and  Struve  have  pronounced  the  tw(» 
stars  in  }'  Andromeda'  to  be  the  one  yellow., 
and  the  other  blue.,  whereas  Captain  Smith 
makes  them  orange  and  emerald  green. 
Another  remarkable  colored  star  is  a  Iler- 
culis.,  the  larger,  whoso  magnitude  is  3|, 
being  orange  and  the  other  which  is  5i  in 
magnitude,  being  emerald  and  bluish  green. 
Captain  Smith  informs  us  that  there  are  two 
distant  stars  near  it  of  the  10th  and  12th 
magnitudes,  “  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  lilac  tinge.”  The  double  star,  e  1io<t~ 
tis.,  has  the  largest  of  the  3d  magnitude, 
and  of  a  pale  orange  color,  while  the  next, 
of  the  7th  magnitude,  is  sea  green.,  “  the 
colors  being  distinct  and  strongly  con¬ 
trasted,”  according  to  Captain  Smith.  In 

compose  it  are  yellow,  the  largest  having  a  magni¬ 
tude  of  5/‘a,  and  the  other  being  of  the  6th  magni- 
I  tude,  and  having  the  deepest  tint  See  the  Cycle, 
1  Vol.  ii.,  p.  494-497,  for  a  full  account  of  this  double 
i  star. 
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«  Leonis,  the  color  is  a  briprlit  it7«7c,  while  1 
that  of  its  companion  is  a  dc.ep  purple^  and 
in  d  Serpentis,  both  the  stars  arc  blue,  j 
Mr.  Dunlop  describes  a  large  cluster  ofj 
stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  all  of , 
which  are  and  likewise  a  nebula  of  a 
blue  color  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cap-  I 
tain  Smith  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there  j 
are  many  single  red  stars,  yet  “  there  is  not 
an  instance  of  a  solitary  r/reew, 
or  violet  colored  one  being  found.”  The 
circumstance  of  Sirius  being  called  a  red 
star  by  Ptolemy  and  Seneca,  though  now  it 
is  brightly  white,  has  been  regarded  by 
Captain  Smith  as  affording  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  colors  of  stars  change, 
and  he  has  drawn  a  similar  conclusion  from 
the  fact,  that  Sir  \V.  Herschel  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  colors  in  y  Leonis  and  y  Delphini., 
in  both  of  which  the  colors  of  the  two  stars 
arc  distinctly  visible ;  but  in  order  to  show 
how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this 
class  of  facts,  we  shall  just  copy  the  two 
different  accounts  given  of  the  colors  of 
these  two  stars  in  two  different  parts  of 
Captain  Smith’s  work. 

y  Leonis  Greater  star  Golden  yellow.) 
Leafier  Reddish  green. — Vol.  i.,  p.  303. 

y  Leonis  Greater  star  Bright  orange.)  Les¬ 
ser  Greenish  yellow. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  22S. 

)'  Delphini  Greater  star  Bright  yellow.)  j 
Lesser  Bluish  green. — Vol.  i.,  p.  -309. 

Delphini  Greater  star  Yellow.)  Lesser 
Light  emerald. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  4S7. 

In  the  double  star  of  f  Bootis^  too.  Sir  W.  j 
Herschel  makes  the  two  stars  bright  red  and 
fine  blue,  whereas  Captain  Smith  makes 
them  pale  orange  and  sea  green.  From 
these,  and  other  examples  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  obvious  that  astronomers  must 
concur  in  assigning  the  same  color  to  stars 
at  one  period,  and  another  color  at  a  sub- 
.sequent  period,  before  we  can  admit  the 
otherwise  improbable  fact,  that  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  these  suns  has  changed  its  nature 
and  character. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  every  colored  star,  certain  rays  are 
wanting  which  exist  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
defective  rays  are  absorbed  by  any  atmos¬ 
phere  through  which  they  pass.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  stars  have  an  atmosphere, 
and  it  is  qui:e  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  the  defective  rays  never  existed  in  the 
light  of  the  star.  In  the  sun’s  light  there 
are  hundreds  of  defective  rays,  and  in  the 


light  of  Sirius,  Procyon,  and  other  stars, 
there  are  also  defective  rays,  but  neither 
the  sun  nor  these  stars  are  colored,  because 
the  defective  rays  are  erpially  numerous  in 
the  different  colored  spaces  of  their  spectra, 
or  are  so  balanced,  that  their  abstraction 
does  not  take  away  from  the  whiteness  of 
their  light.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  recently  made  to  analyse 
the  light  of  the  colored  stars.  The  only 
observation  with  which  we  are  ac<iuainted, 
is  one  made  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  about 
lo  years  3’-ears  ago,  of  which  we  belie-ve  a 
notice  was  read  at  the  British  Association. 
A  memorandum  of  the  observation,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance,  was  inserted 
in  Sir  James  South’s  Observatoiy  Journal, 
at  Camden  Hill,  where  it  was  made. 

“  In  the  omu/ye-colored  star  of  the  dou¬ 
ble  star  ^  Herculis,  I  have  observed  that 
there  are  several  defective  bands.  By  ap¬ 
plying  a  fine  rock  salt  prism,  with  the 
largest  possible  refracting  angle,  to  this 
\  orange  star,  as  seen  in  Sir  James  South’s 
I  large  achromatie  refractor,  its  spectrum  had 
I  the  annexed  appearance,  clearly  showing 
i  that  there  was  one  defective  band  in  the  red 
space,  and  two  or  more  in  the  blue  space. 
Hence  the  color  of  the  star  was  orange,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  greater  defect  of  blue  than 
of  red  rays.”  The  phenomenon  here  de¬ 
scribed  was  distinctly  seen  by  the  Karl  of 
Rosse  (then  Lord  Oxmantown)  who  was 
one  of  the  party  present  in  the  Observa- 
tory. 

Now,  in  a  very  extensive  series  of  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  combustion  of  various  mine¬ 
ral  and  saline  substances  in  oxygen  and 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  carried  on  by 
j  the  writer  of  this  article,*  the  colored  flames 
I  produced  during  combustion  were  proved, 
bj'  the  pri.sm,  to  be  defeetive  in  certain 
bands  and  lines,  an  effect  which  gave  to  the 
flames  the  color  of  the  predominating  rays. 
Since  certain  colored  flames,  therefore, 
never  possessed  +110  tints  or  rays  in  which 
they  are  defective,  it  is  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude  that,  in  the  colored  flames  of  the 
stars,  the  defectice  rays  never  had  an  exis¬ 
tence.  If  the  defective  lines  in  the  light  of 
our  sun  arose  from  the  absorptive  agency  of 
his  atmosphere,  then  the  light  from  the 
margin  of  the  sun’s  disc  would  exhibit 
deeper  lines  than  tho.se  which  come  from 
his  centre ;  but  no  such  difference  exists, 
and  hence  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 

*  Se«  Report  of  the  British  Association  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  1842,  p.  15. 
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these,  and  the  analop^ous  bands  in  the 
colored  stars,  are  not  occasioned  by  the  ab¬ 
sorptive  power  of  an  atmosphere,  but  char¬ 
acterize  the  different  kinds  of  combustion 
by  which  these  bodies  are  lighted  up. 

Admiring  as  we  do  the  zeal  and  success 
with  whicli  astronomers  have  prosecuted  the 
difficult  subject  of  double  stars,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
both  by  optical  and  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments  in  our  astronomical  instruments,  and 
we  cannot  flatter  our  readers,  as  some 
writers  have  done,  with  the  announcement 
that  astronomers  have  demonstrated  the  ex¬ 
tension  to  the  sidereal  heavens  of  the  same 
law  of  gravity,  which  regulates  the  motions 
in  our  own  system.  However  probable  the 
universality  of  such  a  law  may  be,  a  proba¬ 
bility  is  not  a  fact ;  and  the  science  is  too 
rich  in  facts  and  laws  to  require  the  aid  of 
fancy  or  speculation.  We  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  hypotheses,  however  wild,  when  they 
are  used  but  as  incentives  or  as  guides  to 
observation  and  experiment,  but  we  reject 
them  with  disdain,  whether  they  are  brought 
forward  as  true  themselves,  or  as  the  orna¬ 
ments  or  bulwarks  of  truth. 

Before  we  (juit  the  subject  of  double 
stars,  we  must  again  refer  to  the  remarka- 1 
ble  researches  of  Professor  Bessel,  from 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are  binarij  systems,  in  which  only  one  of  the 
two  stars  is  visible,  because  only  one  is  lumi¬ 
nous.*  In  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Adams 
and  M.  Lc  Verrier  found  irregularities  in 
the  motion  of  Uranus,  which  could  only  be 
explained  by  the  action  of  another  planet 
more  remote,  so  Professor  Bessel  found  cer¬ 
tain  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Sirius 
and  Procyon,  which  could  only  be  explained 
by  their  moving  in  orbits  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  central  forces,  and  consequently 
round  another  star,  which,  being  invisible, 
must  be  a  non-luminous  one.  If  this  inge¬ 
nious  deduction  shall  be  confirmed,  as  the 
other  has  been,  by  the  actual  discovery  of| 
the  disturbing  body,  which,  unless  it  has  a 
certain  degree  of  luminosity,  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect,  or  if  the  existence  of  the  dark  com¬ 
panions  of  Sirius  and  Procyon  be  admitted 
by  astronomers  on  the  evidence  of  their  dis¬ 
turbing  influence,  we  must  abandon  all  those 
speculations  respecting  orders  of  distances 
in  the  heavens  founded  on  the  supposed 
connection  between  the  size  and  brightness 

•  Mr.  Pigot  had  long  ago  concluded,  from  various 
celestial  phenomena,  that  there  are  “  primary  invi¬ 
sible  bodies,  or  unenlightened  stars,  that  have  ever 
remained  in  eternal  daurkness.” 


of  a  star  and  its  distance.  If  there  be  dark 
stars,  or  rather,  stars  whose  light  is  so  faint 
that  our  best  telescopes  cannot  descry  them, 
there  may  be  similar  bodies,  of  difierent 
degrees  of  luminosity,  in  which  the  lumi¬ 
nosity  is  either  uniformly  diffused  over  their 
surface,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  sun,  or 
in  which  certain  portions  are  much  brighter 
than  others,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
variable  stars.  Should  this  very  probable 
supposition  be  true,  then  may  the  faintest, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  bodies  without 
discs,  the  smallest  star  be  the  nearest,  and 
the  brightest  the  most  remote.  The  very 
existence,  indeed,  of  variable  stars,  proves 
that  distance  cannot  be  inferred  from  bright¬ 
ness. 

The  phenomena  of  these  variable  stars 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  so  general 
is  this  property,  that  Sir  VV.  Hersehel  was 
of  opinion  that  about  one  in  ever  thirty 
of  the  stars  that  are  singly  visible,  exhibits 
an  observable  change  of  lustre.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  the  principal  double  stars  has 
been  given  by  Captain  Smith  :* — 


Change  of 

I’eriod. 

Magnitude. 

d. 

A.  m. 

8  Persei  Algols 

2  to  4 

2 

20  42 

6  Cephei, 

3  to  5 

5 

8  30 

/i  Lyrae  Sheliak,  - 

3  to  5 

6 

9 

»j  Antinoi, 

3  to  5 

7 

4  20 

a  Herculis  Ras  Algcti,  3  to  4 

60 

6 

Star  in  Sobieski’s  shield,  5  to  8 

62 

0 

3  Leonis, 

6  to  0 

58 

0 

18  Leonis, 

5  to  10 

311 

23 

0  Ceti  Mira, 

2  to  0 

334 

0 

X.  Cygni,  - 

Stoll 

396 

21 

y  Hydrae, 

3  to  10 

494 

0 

ip  Leonis,  - 

6  to  0 

many  years. 

The  variation  in 

the  light  of  stars. 

which 

has  been  so  generally  observed,  may  arise 
from  different  causes ;  but  when  it  returns 
every  three  days,  as  in  the  case  of  Algol, 
we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  rotation  of  the 
star  about  its  axis,  which  brings  necessarily 
into  view  darker  and  lighter  portions  of  its 
surface.  Sir  W.  Hersehel  has  enumerated 
thirteen  stars  that  are  either  lost  or  have 
undergone  some  great  change,  and  he  has 
also  given  a  numerous  list  of  stars  that 
have  changed  their  magnitudes  since  Flam¬ 
steed’s  time,  and  a  smaller  list  of  stars  that 
have  recently  become  visible.! 

*  A  much  more  copious  list,  with  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  the  variable  stars,  including  Sir  W. 
Herschel’s  numerous  observations  on  the  changes 
exhibited  among  the  stars,  will  be  found  in  Fsa- 
guson’s  Astronomy,  supplementary  volume,  p.  248- 
265.  Edinburgh,  1823. 

t  See  Ferguson’s  jlstronomy,  supplementary 
volume,  p.  263  and  264. 
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The  collection  of  stars  into  jrroiips  of 
specific  forms  has  naturally  attracted  the 
notice  of  astronomers,  and  we  owe  the  best 
portion  of  our  knowledge  of  such  groups  to 
Sir  W.  llerschel.  The.»e  clusters  have 
commonly  a  spherical  form,  and  Sir  John 
llerschel  affirms  that  many  (►f  them,  who.se 
area  “  does  not  exceed  8  or  10  minutes,  or 
not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  Moon,” 
must  contain  at  least  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
stars. The  stars  which  compose  these 
clusters  are  often  so  remote  or  so  small  that 
they  appear  only  as  a  white  space  in  the 
heavens,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  stars.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
the  telescope  has  been  improved,  these  ne- 
buhe  have  been  resolved  into  stars,  and,  as 
we  have  stated  in  preceding  articles,  the 
star  (liistj  and  world  misi^  and  nebiilositif  of 
speculative  writers,  have  in  many  cases  di.s- 
played  their  component  stars  in  the  "rand 
telescope  of  Lord  Ivosse.  Captain  {Smith, 
as  most  of  us  had  previously  done,  till  they 
became  the  basis  of  mischievous  sjmculation, 
has  adopted  all  the  extravagant  ideas  about 
nebulous  matter  and  its  condensation  into 
stars ;  but  while  he  styles  the  nebula) 
“  chaotic  rudiments  under  active  arranire- 
ineiit,  advancing  towards  organization  and 
beauty,”  he  neutralizes  this  opinion  by  the 
confession  “  that  nature  has  yet  to  be.  canyht 
in  the  fact  of  condensing  the  phosphorescent 
or  self-lutninous  matter^  ddfused  through 
certain  regions  of  space  into  future  systems^ 
according  to  the  plausible  speculations  of 
Sir  W.  Hersehel.”t  As  Dr.  rsichol,  the 
ino.st  popular  and  eloquent  expounder  of 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  has,  with  a  true 
greatness  of  mind,  and  under  the  influence 
of  Lord  Rosse’s  discoveries,  publicly  re¬ 
nounced  it,  we  shall  not  again  enter  into 
is  discussion  ;  but,  in  illustration  of  the 
views  which  we  have  given  of  the  matter 
which  composes  comets,  we  are  desirous  of 
pointing  out  the  probability  that  luminous 
matter  incapable  of  being  resolved  into 
stars,  because  not  stellar,  may  yet  be  de¬ 
tected  by  powerful  telescopes.  If  it  be 
quite  certain,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that  the 
light  of  the  comets  is  wholly  reflected  light, 
and  if  it  be  true  that  there  are  dark  stars 
forming  parts  of  our  binary  systems,  then 
these  stars  must  be  illuminated,  however  fee¬ 
bly,  by  tin*  bright  self-luminous  companions 

♦  Very  beautiful  representations  of  such  clusters 
will  be  found  in  the  different  writings  of  Dr.  Nichol, 
and  some  very  fine  ones  in  the  new  work  of  his 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

t  Cycle,  &c.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  413. 


j  with  which  they  revolve.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  if  other  planetary  systems  have  the 
same  number  of  comets  as  ours,  and  if  the 
binary  systems  with  <lark  stars  are  nume¬ 
rous,  a  great  quantity  of  reflected  light 
must  exist  in  the  universe,  and  may  be 
rendered  visible  by  powerful  telescopes, 
when  ma.sses  of  it  lie  behind  one  another 
in  the  same  line. 

1  laving  thus  surveyed  the  various  forms 
of  matter  which  compose  the  sidereal  uni¬ 
verse,  we  are  naturally  led  to  imjuire  whe¬ 
ther  our  own  solar  system  is  at  rest  in 
space,  moving  only  in  its  individual  parts, 
or  revolves  along  with  other  systems  about 
some  remote  but  unknown  centre.  Dr. 
Halley  coneeived  it  i)0ssible  that  there 
i  might  be  a  common  centre  round  which  the 
whole  starry  firmament  revolved,  but  Tobias 
Mayer  rendered  it  probable  by  the  discovery 
of  the  proper  motions  of  a  number  of  stars. 
As  in  a  wood,  he  says,  the  trees  to  which 
!  we  approach  separate  from  each  other,  in 
I  apparent  distance,  while  tho.se  which  remain 
j  behind  appear  to  become  closer  and  closer,  so 
j  should  the  stars  separate  in  that  quarter  of 
!  the  heavens  to  which  our  system  is  moving, 
while  in  that  which  it  is  leaving,  they  should 
approach  nearer  to  each  other.*  Sir  William 
llerschel  found  that  the  proper  motion  of 
41  stars  out  of  50  were  such  as  indicated 
an  advance  of  our  system  towards  a  point 
in  the  constellation  llerculis  in  R.  Ascen¬ 
sion  250-“  52'  .40",  and  iSorth  Polar  dis¬ 
tance,  40“"’  22'.  The  celebrated  Swedish 
a.stronomer,  M.  Argelander  of  Abo,  ex¬ 
tending  the  inquiry  to  .490  stars,  was  led  to 
the  same  conclusion,  and  places  the  point 
to  which  we  are  moving  in  257^’  49'  of  R. 
A.sceiision,  and  28'^'  49'  7"  of  North  Decli¬ 
nation.  Hence  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
astronomers  that  the  solar  system  is  advan¬ 
cing  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  second 
annually,  or  of  1*^  in  4G,000  years,  so  that 
if  this  motion  is  round  a  centre,  it  will 
require  305  X  .40,000  =  13,140,000,  (»r 
thirteen  millions  of  years  to  complete  a 
revolution. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  to  a  close  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  solar  and  sidereal  systems,  with¬ 
out  forming  some  notion,  however  inade- 
(juate,  of  the  structure  and  u.ses  of  such 
vast  collections  of  matter, — such  a.s.sembla- 
ges  of  gigantic  globes  occupying  every 
corner  of  universal  space.  We  see  these 
bodies  shining  with  the  brightness  of  our 
sun,  and  with  light  of  the  same  composi- 

♦  Mayeri  Opera  Inedita,  Vol.i.,  p.  77. 
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tion  and  character; — wc  recoc^nise  tlic  im-  with  which  wc  have  been  familiar:  and  if 
inonsity  of  their  size ;  we  perceive  them  God  has  fitted  up  for  living  occupants  the 
all  in  motion,  and  we  cannot  therefore  huge  globi’S  of  our  own  portion  of  his  uni¬ 
doubt  that  they  are  portions  of  systems,  if  verse,  we  are  entitled  to  ascribe  the  func- 
not  perfectly  similar,  at  least,  in  general  tions  of  .suiis  and  ])lanets  to  all  the  similar 
analogous  with  our  own.  But  what,  asks  globes  with  which  he  has  adorned  the 
the  anxious  inquirer,  is  the  structure  and  sidereal  expan.se. 

the  object  of  our  own.'  Let  us  view  it  j  In  order  to  learn,  then,  what  is  the  con- 
from  a  distance,  disentangled  from  the  j  .•Jtitutioii,  and  what  has  been  or  may  bo 
clouds  of  prejudice  and  error  in  which  ve  ■  the  ])roba]»le  liistory  of  the  various  worlds 
are  involved,  and  forgetting  that  we  are  |  in  our  lirniament,  w'c  mu.st  study  the  con- 
carth-boru,  let  us  take  a  position  in  mid-  I  stitution  and  the  physical  history  of  our 


way  space,  and  consider  the  deductions 
which  our  knowledge  will  entitle  us  to 
draw.  Every  planet  of  our  .system  has  its 
year  and  its  day,  and  its  oblate  form  ; 
while  many  of  them  have  their  moons  to 
enlighten  them,  and  exhibit  on  their  sur¬ 
face  the  indications  of  past  and  of  pre¬ 
sent  change.  Each  of  them  is  heated  and 
lighted  by  the  sun,  and  constituting  as  they 
do,  a  group  of  similar  objects,  we  cannot 
but  conclude,  that  however  various  be  their 
sizes,  their  motions,  and  their  appendages, 
they  must  yet  have  the  same  general  con¬ 
stitution,  and  perform  the  same  functions. 
Hence  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
primary  planets,  at  least,  are  bodies  like 
the  earth,  composed  of  land  and  sea,  and 
are  the  theatres  of  animal  and  intellectual 
life.  The  variety  which  characterizes  the 
works  of  creation,  even  when  their  nature 
and  functions  are  the  same, — the  very  va¬ 
riety  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  planets 
leads  us  to  believe  that  an  analogous  varie¬ 
ty  will  exist  in  tlie  ditferent  worlds  of  our 
system,  and  that  the  beings  which  form  the 
irrational  and  intellectual  races  may  be 
endowed  with  forms,  and  organs,  and  fac¬ 
ulties,  very  different  from  our  own.  But 
whatever  this  difference  may  be,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  tliose  ghuious  combi¬ 
nations  of  matter  which  form  the  .solar 
sy.stem  were  intended  for  the  support  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

If  we  now  transfer  ourselves  from  our 
own  planetary  home  to  a  commanding  po-- 
sition  among  the  sidereal  abodes,  the  same 
analogies  whieli  liave  guided  us  must  guide 
us  still.  If  wc  do  not  descry  systems  of 
primary  and  secondary  planets,  we  discover 
self-luminous  bodies  like  our  sun  in  binary 
and  ternary  combination  with  other  bodies, 
whose  nature  and  character  wc  are  not  ca- 
bable  of  ascertaining.  If  we  cannot  mea¬ 
sure  their  day  and  their  year,  we  sec  peri¬ 
odical  motions  which  begin  and  complete 
their  round,  and  we  sec  recurrent  changes 
which  indicate  phenomena  similar  to  those 
VoL.  X.  No.  I.  7 


own,  and  liold,  as  it  were,  its  mirror  up  to 
universal  nature.  I'he  men  of  limited 
reason  who  b'dieve  that  the  f’arth  wa.s 
created  and  launched  into  its  ethereal  course 
when  man  was  summoned  to  its  occupation, 
must  have  either  denied  altogether  the  ex- 
istence  of  our  solar  system,  or  have  regard¬ 
ed  all  its  planets  as  coeval  with  their  own, 
and  as  but  the  miiii.stersto  its  convenience. 
Science,  however,  has  now  corrected  this 
error,  and  liberated  the  pious  mind  from 
its  em]>arrassmcnts.  The  Palaeontologist — 
the  student  of  ancient  life,  has  demonstrated 
by  evidence  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the 
l^arth  had  been  inhabited  by  animals  and 
adorned  with  plants  during  immeasurable 
cycles  of  time  antecedent  to  the  creation  of 
man, — that  when  the  volcano,  the  earth- 
(piake,  and  tlie  flood  had  destroyed  and 
buried  them,  nobler  forms  of  life  were 
created  to  undergo  the  same  fiery  ordeal ; — 
and  tliat,  ))y  a  series  of  successive  crea¬ 
tions  and  catastr<)phes,  tlie  Earth  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  re.^jidence  of  man,  and  the 
rich  materials  in  its  bosom  elaborated  for 
his  use,  and  tin-own  within  his  grasp.  Id 
the  .age  of  our  own  globe,  then,  we  see  .the 
ago  of  its  brother  jdanets,  and  in  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  our  own  sy.stem  we  see  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  other  .systems  of  the  universe. 
In  our  cata.^trophes,  too,  we  recognise  theirs, 
and  in  our  advancing  knowledge  and  pro¬ 
gressive  civilization,  we  witness  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  universal  mind, — the  march 
of  the  immortal  .spirit  to  its  final  destiny 
of  glory  or  of  shame. 

The  Being  who  created  the  earliest  forms 
of  life  that  po.s.«essed  our  Earth,  was  not 
likely  to  limit  to  so  insignificant  a  planet 
such  a  display  of  his  wi.sdom  and  power, 
and  the  same  high  purpose  which  prompted 
its  succe.ssive  changes  as  steps  in  the  march 
of  terrestrial  organization,  must  have  ope¬ 
rated  in  the  preparation  of  the  planetary 
worlds.  To  believe  that  the  earth  was  the 
only  place  where  organic  life  was  given  and 
taken  away — the  only  field  where  great 
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physical  revolutions  wore  in  play,  would  bo 
to  detract  from  the  wisdom  and  bonofieence 
of  the  Creator,  d'o  the  laws  of  nature  we 
dare  not  assiirn  either  limitation  or  locality. 
Wherever  there  is  matter  we  may  predict 
its  laws  and  its  elements,  and  wlierever  are 
its  elements,  we  may  anticipate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  beings  that  are  to  use  them. — 
Wherever  li"ht  shines,  there  must  be  an 
eye  to  welcome  it  ; — wherever  air  expands. 


there  must  be  beinsrs  to  breathe  it, — -wher¬ 
ever  heat  vivifies,  there  must  be  life  to  be 
revived.  The  God  of  nature  neither  works 
in  corners,  nor  limits  his  benevolence.  Ev¬ 
erywhere  is  matter — everywhere  is  li^ht, 
and  everywhere  there  must  be  life — life  ani¬ 
mal  to  enjoy  his  bounty — life  intellectual 
to  expound  his  wisdom — and  life  moral  to 
love  and  to  fear  his  name. 
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The  prick  of  a  pin  often  jj;ives  more  acute 
pain  than  the  gash  inflicted  by  a  lancet. 
So,  as  we  pass  through  life,  our  minor  sor¬ 
rows  are  frequently  harder  to  bear  than  our 
great  atflictions.  Very  heavy  troubles 
either  deaden  our  sense  of  suffering  by  the 
violence  of  the  shock,  or  else  excite  an  un¬ 
wonted  and  unnatural  strength,  which  en¬ 
ables  us  to  stand  firm  against  the  blow. 
But  the  minor  evils  of  life  annoy  us — irri¬ 
tate  us ;  we  chafe  against  them,  and  can 
neither  patiently  endure,  nor  manfully  fight 
as^ainst  them.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  often 
see  those  whom  we  have  most  reverenced  tor 
having  nobly  borne  great  trials,  the  first  to 
sink  under  lesser  ones. 

But  enough  of  this  moralising  strain, 
into  which  we  are  too  prone  to  fall.  There 
is  no  sermon  so  good  as  example,  and  a 
plain  story  often  does  more  service  than  all 
the  essays  on  morality  that  ever  came  from 
old  Wisdom’s  pen.  In  our  childish  days — 
alas  !  a  long,  long  time  ago  ! — we  learned 
more  from  good  Mrs.  Hotfland’s  simple  tales, 
than  Dr.  Aikin  or  Mrs.  Chapone  could  ever 
have  taught  us.  Her  diligent  boys,  and 
kind  sisters,  and  patient  companions,  were 
like  mute  friends  to  us,  ever  inciting  us  to 
emulate  their  good  examples  ;  silent  moni¬ 
tors,  who,  without  any  prosy  advice,  by  their 
'own  actions  admonished  us  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  And  thus  we  have  ever  loved  and 
had  faith  in  stories.  Now  for  our  own. 

It  was  on  a  fine  May  morning,  when 
earth  and  sky  seemed  full  of  hope  and 
gaiety,  that  a  bride  was  brough  home  to 
the  small  perish  of  Woodmanslea.  It  was 
a  gay  procession ;  the  horses’  heads  were 
nodding  under  green  boughs,  and  girls  were 
strewing  flowers  on  the  road,  for  the  bride¬ 
groom  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 


I  young  rector,  the  Rev.  Owen  Thornton, 
who  had  brought  to  his  English  home 
Katharine  Gordon,  one  of  the  fairest  flow¬ 
ers  that  ever  grew  on  the  Highland  hills. 
Katharine  was  that  rare  sight, — a  truly 
beautiful  woman.  Sh(‘  was  not  pretty — 
her  stature  was  too  tall  for  that  ;  and  her 
regular  and  somewhat  strongly-marked  fea¬ 
tures  were  too  classically  perfect  to  charm 
at  once  a  common  eye,  which  is  generally 
dazzled  by  complexion  or  manner.  She 
had  the  dark  hair  and  aquiline  character  of 
face  which,  probably  by  some  foreign  inter¬ 
mixture,  is  often  found  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  in  contradistinction  to  the 
fair  face  and  sunny  hair,  which  is,  perhaps, 
less  beautiful,  Imt  more  winning.  Ami 
Katharine’s  eye< — 

j  “  Her  dark  aiul  intricate  eyes, 

I  Orb  within  orb,  deeper  than  sleep  or  death" — 

no  other  words  than  tlrc.^^e  we  <jUOtc  woubl 
adctjualely  describe  them.  Her  beauty  was 
more  noble  than  loveable  ;  so  that  the  vil¬ 
lage  girls  who  clustere«l  around  her  carriage 
were  in  some  degree  awed,  until  the  inex¬ 
pressible  sweetness  of  her  smile  cha.serl 
away  all  their  doubts.  The  bridegroom  was, 
as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  totally  unlike 
his  wife ;  mild  in  face  and  manner,  with 
irregular  but  pleasing  features,  which, 
amidst  all  their  sweetness  of  expression, 
bore  a  certain  character  of  indecision. 
Quiet  and  gentlemanlike  in  his  deportment, 
of  disposition  according  with  his  kindly 
looks,  not  particularly  clever,  but  possess¬ 
ing  considerable  acuteness  of  perception, 
united  with  almost  womanly  tenderness  of 
feeling,  Owen  Thornton  was  in  every  way 
what  an  English  country  clergyman  should 
be. 
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The  carriage  wound  slowly  the  wood¬ 
ed  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  the 
church  and  the  rectory.  The  road  through 
which  they  passed  was  hounded  by  thick 
hedges,  out  of  which  sprang  noble  trees — 
oak,  elm,  and  chestnut  with  its  fragrant 
white  flowers.  At  times,  a  break  in  these 
verdant  boundaries  showed  glimpses  of  a 
lovely,  wide  extended  landscape.  But 
when  they  had  pa.«sed  the  old  church,  and 
came  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  how  beau¬ 
tiful  was  the  scene  before  them  !  For  miles 
and  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  lay 
a  rich  undulating  valley  ;  sunny  slopes,  of 
the  graceful  curve  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
part  of  the  country  we  describe  ;  white 
mansions  glimmering  through  the  trees, 
dark  woods  here  and  there  ;  and  the  river 
winding  amidst  all,  like  a  silver  thread, 
now  seen,  now  lost,  until  it  hid  itself  in 
the  blue  distant  mountains  that  bounded 
the  whole ;  and  above  all  hung  the  deep 
blue  arch  of  heaven,  fraught  with  the  glo¬ 
rious  sunshine  of  May. 

Katharine  Thornton  looked  on  this 
scene,  and  her  beautiful  lip  trembled  with 
deep  feeling.  She  took  her  husband’s  hand, 
and  said  in  a  ..sweet  voice,  which  a  slight 
northern  intonation  only  made  more  musi¬ 
cal,  “  And  is  this  your  sunny  England  .'  It 
is  beautiful,  most  beautiful !” 

“  And  you  will  love  it  for  my  sake.'”  an¬ 
swered  the  delighted  bridegroom. 

Her  answer  was  audible  to  him  alone  ; 
but  the  evident  pleasure  of  the  young  bride 
had  gratified  all  *,  and  as  the  carriage  turned 
to  enter  the  heavy  gates  of  the  old  rec¬ 
tory,  the  villagers  and  tenants,  who  had 
come  to  greet  the  S(|uire’s  younger  brother, 
rent  the  air  with  their  shouts.  And  such 
was  Katharine  Thornton’s  welcome  home. 

A  few  weeks  passed  by,  and  the  bride 
became  settled  in  her  new  abode,  and  en¬ 
tered  cheerfully  on  her  new  duties.  It  was 
in  every  way  a  great  change  for  Katharine. 
True,  she  had  ikj  distant  home  to  cling  to 
and  regret,  for  she  was  an  orphan  ;  and 
then  she  loved  her  husband  so  entirely  ! 
But  yet,  everything  she  met  seemed  new 
and  strange  to  the  young  lligliland  girl, 
thus  suddenly  transformed  into  an  Engli.sh 
clergyman’s  wife.  Still  she  was  happy — 
most  happy.  She  moved  about  her  beau¬ 
tiful  garden  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
amused  herself  with  the  arrangement  and 
adornment  of  her  pretty  home,  which  Owen’s 
care  had  tilled  with  everything  that  could 
please  his  beloved  wife — and  she  felt  such 
delight  in  her  new  dignity,  when  she  took 


i  the  head  of  her  husband’s  table  a.s  the 
I  mi.xtre.s.s  of  the  house.  It  was  a  girlish 
!  f(*oling;  but  she  w’as  so  young — not  out  of 
her  teens  in  truth.  And  then  Katharine 
:  had  to  welcome  and  visit  her  new  relatives 
}  — her  husband’s  mother,  and  brother,  and 
!  sisters.  Her  heart  was  overflowing  with 
I  love  for  them  all,  for  she  had  none  of  her 
own  ;  and  even  before  her  marriage,  she  had 
looked  forward  to  these  new  ties  with  in¬ 
tense  ])leasure.  But  when  the  young  wife 
actually  met  them,  though  their  greeting 
was  not  unkind,  she  fancied  it  was  cold.  In 
this  Katharine  was  mistaken  ;  for  when  her 
mother-in-law  first  kissed  her  cheek,  and 
welcomed  her  as  Owen’s  wife,  a  deep  inte- 
]  re.st  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart  for  the 
stranger.  But  Katharine  did  not  know  this. 

I  ^ 

Mrs.  Thornton  was  a  gentlewoman  of 
the  old  school,  such  as  exist  in  the  nooks 
where  the  manufacturing  whirlpool  has  not 
yet  swallowed  and  mingled  the  gradations  of 
anciimt  gentry,  yeomen,  and  farmers, 
j  Dignified,  reserved,  but  not  forbidding — 

I  kind  to  the  ]>oor  from  nature  and  from  cus- 
!  tom — loving  her  children  with  a  deep,  not 
j  openly  shown,  affection.  The  sole  remaining 
tie  of  a  long-widow'cd  heart.  John  Thorn¬ 
ton,  her  oldest  son,  the  S(|uire  of  the  village, 
i  was  the  very  opposite  of  his  brother — bold, 
maidy,  reckless — the  best  hunter  and  best 
fox-hunter  for  miles  around.  Devoted  to 
these  sj)orts,  he  lived  unmarried  with  his 
mother  and  si.sters  at  the  Hall.  Of  these 
three  si.'^ters  we  must  now  speak,  for  it  was 
to  them  that  Katharine  chiefly  looked 
for  society  and  affection. 

M  iss  Thornton,  the  eldest,  was  what  the 
world  de.spitefully  terms  an  old  maid.  She 
j  might  once  have  been  handsome,  but  her 
younger  si.sters  never  remembered  her  oth¬ 
erwise  than  she  now  appeared — a  gentle  and 
ladylike  woman  of  middle  age.  There  had 
been  some  shadow  over  her  youth,  Owen 
told  his  wife — some  old  and  lost  love  ;  but 
no  one  ever  spoke  of  it  now.  A  broken 
;  heart  is  rare — bles.sings  to  old  Time,  the 
j  benevolent  healer  of  all  sorrows,  for  the 
.same.  And  if  some  coldness  was  left  in 
{  Elizabeth  d'hornton’s  heart,  which  gave  a 
slight  tinge  to  her  manners,  it  was  all  that 
nowremained  of  her  early  sorrows.  Agnes, 
the  second,  was  one  of  those  every  day 
characters  that  are  constantly  met  with — 
j  neither  plain  nor  pretty,  neither  disagree- 
;  able  nor  particularly  winning ;  but  Flo- 
I  rence,  the  youngest,  was  a  beautiful  and 
I  accomplished  girl,  and  Owen’s  darling  sis- 
i  ter.  Of  her,  Katharine  had  often  heard. 
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an‘l  had  lon<rcd  to  see  her  ;  but  when  they  There  is  nothinf^  so  dulling,  so  repulsive  t(* 
really  met,  she  was  disappointed.  There  affection,  as  this  doubt  concealed  in  the  heart; 
was  an  evident  constraint  in  her  sister-in  and  Katharine’sinanner  *rrow  colder,  and  her 
law’s  manner  towards  Jicr.  Florence  seem-  visits  at  the  Hall  less  fre<|uent ;  so  that  her 
ed  to  watch  eagerly  ever)  word,  every  ac-  sisters,  whose  slight  prejudices  a  little  pa- 
tion,  of  her  brother’s  wife ;  and  then,  b)wen  tient  forbmiraiice  would  have  melted  into 
tliought  so  much  of  her.  Every  new  orna-  warm  regard,  began  to  look  upon  Owen’s 
ment  in  the  hou.se,  or  improvement  in  the  wife  as  a  stranger  who  could  not  share  in 
garden,  w'as  the  result  of  Flort  nee’s  taste,  any  of  their  pursuits  or  enjoyments, 
until  the  young  wife  became  wearied  (»f]  However,  Katharine  had  her  husband 
hearing  “  Florence  did  that,”  “  Florence  j  siil]  ;  his  love  was  unchanged.  Hers  had 
.said  so  and  so.”  Foolish  Katliarinc  !  .‘»he  b^-  n  gained  not  by  outward  beauty  or  daz- 
was  absolutedy  becoming  jealous;  while  j  zl’mg  talent,  but,  as  the  dear  old  song  says, 
Florence  on  her  part  though  of  a  .^weet  j  his  gentle  manners  won  her  heart  ;”  and 


temper  in  the  main,  almost  looked  upon  ,  tlm.se  “  gentle  maniior.s,”  and  that  innate 
her  beautiful  sister-in-law  as  a  rival.  '  goodness  of  heart,  could  never  alter  in 
Now  came  various  trifling  vexations,  i  Owen  Thornton.  Some  might  have  said 
which  jarred  on  the  spirit  of  the  young  1  that  the  young  rector’s  wife  was  superior  to 
bride,  and  often  contracted  lier  fair  brow'  himself:  in  .*<01110  tilings  perhaps  she  was  ; 
with  a  frown,  at  which  she  herself  was  the  j  hut  the  thought  never  entered  Katharine’s 
first  to  laugh  and  hlu.sh  when  the  trivial  mind.  Had  it  done  so,  she  would  have 
cause  tiiat  brought  it  thither  was  past,  shrunk  away  from  it  in  fear  and  shame  ; 
Katharine  had  borne  noble  the  loss  of  1  for  there  is  nothin"  so  hitter  to  a  wife’s 


parents,  of  home,  and  many  great  .sor-  j 
rows  too  heavy  for  one  so  young ;  hut ; 
now,  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  innu- ; 
merable  minor  things  arose  to  annoy  her.  | 
vShe  was  so  anxious  that  her  sisters  should  { 
love  her  ;  and  yet  it  seemed  that  they  always  ' 
happcne<l  to  visit  the  rectory  when  its  young  | 
mistress  was  chafed  by  some  household  dis-  j 
ister  ;  and  Agnes  looked  grave,  and  prais-  j 
cd  English  ways  and  habits  in  a  tone  which  j 
made  Katharine’s  Highland  blood  rush  to 
her  brow,  while  Florence  laughed  at  her. 


peace,  as  to  think  meanly  of  him  whom  she 
ought  to  reverence  with  licr  wliolcsoul.  If 
all  the  world  had  seen  Katharine’s  superi¬ 
ority  to  her  husliand,  alas  for  her  on  the 
day  when  it  should  he  discovered  to  her 
own  eyes ! 

The  honeymoon  was  over,  hut  many  long, 
sweet  evening.s — almost  lover-like — did 
Owen  and  Katharine  spend  together  in  the 
pretty  room  which  overlooked  the  slojiing 
hill-siile.  The  husband  an<l  wife  were  still 
lin"crin"  in  the  shadow  of  the  romance  of 


and  Miss  Thornton  talked  of  patience  and  courtship  ;  and  they  loved  to  sit  in  autumn 
the  beauty  of  gcntlene.ss  of  temper.  And,  evenings  an<l  watch  the  brown  ami  chang- 
in  truth,  this  latter  quality  was  what  Kath-  ing  woods,  and  talk  of  the  blue  mountains 
arinc  solely  wanted.  She  was  a  high  spirit-  and  lakes,  .and  wild  beautiful  regions,  where 
cd  woman,  of  strong  deep  feelings,  but  she  Owen  had  fir.«t  mot  and  wooed  his  High- 
wanted  that  meek  loving  spirit ‘‘ which  en-  land  bri«le.  One  night  the  quick-coming 
dureth  all  things;”  and  .she  felt  too  keenly  twilight  hmnd  them  still  here.  Katharine 
those  chance  words  and  looks  in  which  even  had  been  talking  to  her  husband  of  her  owis 
the  best  of  people  will  at  times  indulge,  |  young  days,  long  before  she  knew  that  such 
not  knowing  how  very  bitterly  .some  of  them  j  a  pcr.son  a.s  Owen  Thornton  existed,  d'hese 
rankle  in  tlie  memory  of  another.  i  cliildish  memories  left  a  vague  sadness  he- 

Katharine  certainly  loved  Mrs.  Thorn- !  liind  ;  and  when  Owen  brought  her  harp. 


ton  much,  perhap.s  more  thau  she  did  her 
sisters.  It  might  he  that  she  .saw  a  likc- 


and  aske«l  her  to  .sing  away  all  old  thoughts. 
.«he  .sat  dowm  and  poured  forth  her  wliole 


ness  to  Owen  in  his  mother’s  face  ;  and  i  soul  in  the  deep  pathos  of  tiie  ever-bcaiitifu? 
how  suddenly,  how  immediately,  docs  the  j Flowers  of  the  Forest.” 


Iieart  cling  to  such  a  rc.scmblancc  to  one  be¬ 
loved,  even  when  traced  in  a  pa.ssirig  stranger ! 
Still,  Katharine’s  sensitive  temper  fancied, 
that  the  reserved  and  sedate  manner  of  Mrs. 
rhornton  .>prung  from  an  unloving  heart. 

i  would  love  her  if  she  would  let  me  !” 
thought  the  young  wife  many  a  time.  Hut 


When  she  fliiEhed  the  last  line,  which 
seems  to  die  away  like  the  last  sigh  of  na¬ 
ture’s  summer  of  youth’s  hope — “  The  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  forest  are  a’  w'cde  away” — 
Katharine  remained  some  moments  silent. 
Her  hushaiid,  too,  did  not  .speak.  She 
turned  towards  him — (.)wen  had  fallen  fa.^-t 


I  fear  neither  she  nor  any  of  them  love  me.”  asleep  dnriug  her  beautiful  soug  I 
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sudden  chill  struck  bitterly  on  Katha¬ 
rine’s  lieart.  She  had  felt  so  much,  sung 
^¥ith  such  fervor,  and  all  was  lost  upon 
Owen!  Poor  Katharine!  she  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  wounded.  She  did  not  think  h(»w 
many  times  her  gentle  husband  had  listened 
to  songs  which  his  own  different  associa¬ 
tions  made  him  feel  far  less  than  she  did, 
and  which  he  entered  into  solely  from  his 
love  for  her.  She  had  forgotten,  too,  that 
he  had  ridden  five-and-twenty  miles  that 
morning  to  administer  baptism  to  a  dying 
child,  and  to  comfort  the  last  moments  of 
a  poor  widow.  No  wonder  that  he  was 
wearied,  and  had  sunk  to  sleep  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  wife’s  sweet  music. 

W  lien  Owen  awoke,  an  hour  after,  there 
was  no  smile  on  Katharine’s  face  to  greet 
him,  and  a  slight  pout  sat  on  her  lips,  which 
made  tl.«eir  beautiful  curves  more  visible, 
but  which  gave  to  their  very  loveliness  that 
expression  of  all  others  the  most  odious  on 
11  woman’s  face — mingle«l  scorn  and  sullen¬ 
ness.  Katharine’s  good  angel  had  fled  ; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  time.  In  the  .silence 
of  night  all  this  rose  up  against  her,  and 
floods  of  contrite  tears  washed  away  all  the 
hardness  and  unkindness  which  had  en¬ 
tered  her  heart. 

Next  niornhig,  Katharine’s  loving  care 
secmc<l  determined  to  make  amends  for  the 
unexplained  and  uueonfessed  error  into 
which  she  had  fallen.  Owen’s  chair  was 
placed  close  to  the  bright  fire,  which  made 
the  misty  autumn  morning  seem  cheerful  ; 
his  favorite  flowers,  yet  wet  from  the  dew 
whence  Katharine’s  hand  had  gathered 
them,  were  lieside  him  ;  the  breakfast 
which  he  liked  best  was  provided  ;  and 
ro.sy  as  the  morning  it.self,  sat  behind  the 
ever-musical  urn  awaiting  her  husband. 

Owen  came  in  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand.  It  was  from  his  mother,  asking  them 
to  one  of  her  old-fashioned  dinner  parties. 
Owen  was  all  cheerfulness  ;  he  was  always 
pleased  to  go  over  to  the  Hall — almo.st  too 
much  so,  his  wife  thouirht,  sometimes. 

“  My  mother  complains  that  they  have 
not  seen  you  so  much  of  late,  Katharine, 
iny  ]  :\e,”  said  Owen. 

SI  ‘  bioked  rather  confused.  “  It  is  ecr- 
t-aini^  a  good  while  sines  I  went  ;  but  1 
have  so  many  things  to  keep  mo  at  homo ; 
and  then  the  girls  seldom  come  here  ;  it  is 
their  fault,  too.” 

“  Perhaps  so.  Well,  we  must  go  oftener, 
and  to-morrow  in  particular  ;  and  you  must 
make  my  mother  happy  hy  looking  well  and 
singing  your  best,”  said  the  husband,  gaily. 


Katharine  felt  anything  hut  willing ;  but 
the  mention  of  her  singing  reminded  her  of 
her  sins  against  poor  Owen  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  .and  she  knew  atonement  was  needed. 

So  she  assented  cheerfully,  and  they  w’^ent 
together  to  the  Hall  the  day  following. 

Mrs.  Thornton’s  w'as  one  of  those  formal 
entertainments  so  nninterosting  to  a  stran¬ 
ger,  when  neighbors  meet  and  discuss  the 
private  and  public  afiiiirs  of  the  country. 
All  this  was  dull  to  Katharine  ;  but  she 
looked  across  the  table  to  Owen’s  happy 
face  as  he  talked  to  an  old  college  friend ; 
and  .she  bore  bravely  with  her  own  prosy 
neighbor,  and  strove  with  all  her  heart  to 
take  an  interest  in  names,  and  persons,  and 
])laces  of  which  she  had  never  heard  before. 
Florence,  too,  was  merry,  for  she  had  her- 
betrothed  husband  at  her  side  ;  and  Eliza- 
hetli  Thornton’s  rare  smile  flitted  more 
than  once  over  her  mild  features  as  she 
talked  to  one  who  sat  next  her — a  sweet 
looking  w'oman,  wliose  pale  golden  hair, 
and  delicate  almost  transpaient  complex¬ 
ion,  made  her  scarcely  out  of  girlhood, 
though  she  w'as  in  reality  above  twenty- 
five. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  and  Katlia- 
rinc  sat  with  Florence  in  a  little  recess  in 
the  drawing-room  window,  out  of  hearing 
of  the  rest,  .she  could  not  resist  imjuiring 
about  the  stranger,  who  had  attracted  her 
so  much. 

“  Do  you  really  not  know  who  she  is?” 
said  Florence,  surprised.  “  Did  my  bro¬ 
ther  never  speak  of  Mary  Wynn  ?” 

“  No  indeed:  is  that  her  name  ?” 

“  Yes:  she  was  Owen’s  fir.^t  love.” 

An  unea.sy  sensation  made  the  young  w'ife 
start,  and  look  fixedly. 

“  Owen’s  first  love  hut  then  she  laugh¬ 
ed,  and  asked  Florence  to  tell  her  more. 

“  I  hardly  know  if  I  ought,”  said  the 
mischief-loving  girl.  “It  is  years  ago; 
Owen  was  very  young ;  and  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  he  long  remembered,  though  he  cer¬ 
tainly  loved  her  at  the  time  ;  but,”  added 
Florence  gravely,  “  I  know  how  much  she 
loved  him,  and  how  deeply  she  suffered  ;  for 
she  was,  and  is,  my  dearest  friend.  How¬ 
ever,  she  may  have  forgotten  him  now. 
She  seemed  pleased  to  sec  you,  and  speaks 
cheerfully  to  Owen.  Poor  Mary !  1  hope 
she  has  forirotten  her  ‘  first  love,’  as  he  has 
her.” 

No  more  was  said  about  Mary  Wynn,  but 
Katharine  became  thoughtful  and  silent : 
not  that  she  doubted  ()weii’s  strong  affec- 
tiou  for  herself,  hut  no  woman  ever  really 
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likes  to  bear  that  her  husband  once  had  a  i 
“  first  love.”  And  yet  Florence  was  right ; 
Owen  had  entirely  forgotten  his  boyish 
flame.  It  is  seldom  that  such  endure ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  well ;  for  the  silvery  veil  of 
romance  and  fancy  which  enshrouds  man’s 
first  idol,  would  infallibly,  when  removed, 
leave  an  image  far  below  the  ideal  standard 
of  perfection.  Nevertheless,  Katharine, 
full  of  the  happy  fulfilment  of  her  own 
young  love,  felt  perhaps  more  than  Mary 
Wynn  did  herself.  Had  she  known  how 
much  deeper  and  stronger  is  the  love  of  the 
man  than  of  the  boy,  of  the  W'oman  than  of 
the  romantic  girl,  Katharine  would  not  have 
so  closely  watched  her  husband  and  Mary 
Wynn,  nor  have  returned  home  with  such  a 
weight  upon  her  heart. 

Mary  Wynn  left  the  Hall,  went  home, 
and  was  forgotten  :  but  still  lier  visit  had 
left  a  painful  impres.sion  on  Ow’en’s  wdfe. 
Katharine  thought  that  much  of  Florence's 
distaste  to  herself — aversion  it  could  hardly 
be  called — arose  from  her  strong  love  and 
sympathy  for  Mary  Wynn.  Day  by  day 
the  bond  between  Katharine  Thornton  and 
her  sister-in-law’  was  gradually  loosening  ; 
and  her  quick  eyes  were  ever  discovering 
failings,  and  her  mind  becoming  more  alive 
to  unw’^orthy  suspicions.  Florence’s  mirth- 
loving  nature  w^as  to  her  full  of  bitter  sar¬ 
casm  ;  Elizabeth’s  gentle  gravity,  which 
had  interested  her  so  much,  appeared  only 
the  hypocrisy  of  self-assumed  goodness ; 
aud  Agnes’s  indolence  was  insupportable. 
Katharine  fancied  they  tried  to  make  her 
husband  love  her  less  ;  and  even  Owen  felt 
the  results  of  her  harsh  doubts  in  her 
changed  manner  and  anxious  looks.  Hus-  j 
band  and  wife  loved  one  another  still ;  but 
the  perfect  sunshine  of  all-hallowing,  all- 
forgiving  love  was  gone  ;  and  wdiat  trifles, 
what  mere  shadow's,  had  done  this  ^ 

In  her  unhappiness,  Katharine’s  mind 
turned  regretfully  to  her  old  Scottish  home,  ] 
and  lingered  sinfully  on  many  former  jo3’s.  j 
At  last  her  overburdened  heart  would  find 
vent :  she  told  all  the  doubts  and  troubles 
— her  wedded  life  to  an  old  and  dear  friend 
of  the  wife  of  her  former  guardian.  In  tliis 
Katharine  was  wrong,  very  wrong.  Such 
trials,  even  when  they  amount  to  real  grief, 
should  be  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
heart ;  no  eye  should  see  them — no  ear 
should  hear  them.  True,  of  her  husband 
himself — the  kind,  good-principled,  atfec- 
tionate  Owen — Katharine  liad  nought  to 
complain  ;  and  of  his  family,  the  very 


knowledge  that  they  were  his  should  have 
sealed  her  lips. 

Fortunately  for  Katharine,  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Lindsay,  was  wise  as  well  as  kind, 
and  candid,  although  gentle,  was  the  re¬ 
proof  she  gave  to  the  young  wife. 

“  You  are  young,  and  1  am  old,”  she 
w'rote,  “  therefore,  Katharine,  listen  to  me 
with  patience.  You  tell  me  how  much 
you  are  tried — ask  of  your  own  heart,  have 
you  been  entirely  in  the  right  f  Is  there 
in  you  no  discontent — no  readiness  to  com¬ 
pare  old  things  with  new — no  suspicious 
quickness  in  detecting  slight  failings,  that, 
perchance,  would  best  be  past  over  with  a 
loving  Idindness.^  Katharine,  you  came  a 
stranger  to  your  husband’s  home — your  sole 
resting-place  was  in  his  affection  ;  having 
thus  trusted  him,  you  should  strive  to  love 
w’hat  he  loves,  think  as  he  thinks,  see  as  he 
sees.  All  that  are  his  are  yours.  When 
you  married,  his  ties  became  your  own,  and 
you  should  regard  and  love  them  as  such  ; 
not  with  jealous  comparison,  not  with  eye 
eager  to  detect  faults,  but  with  the  loving 
forbearance  that  is  needed  in  a  family  bound 
together  for  life.  Aud  as  for  their  want  of 
love — if  they  see  that  you  feel  as  one  of 
them,  which  indeed  you  are  ;  that  to  a 
certain  degree  you  forget  your  own 
people,  ami  your  father’s  house,”  to  enter 
into  their  plans,  and  hopes,  aud  sympa¬ 
thies  ;  and  above  all,  that  you  are  bent  on 
con(|uering  any  slight  obstacles  to  mutual 
affection — if  they  sec  all  this,  they  will  soon 
love  you  as  your  heart  could  wish.  And, 
my  Katharine,  make  no  fancied  sorrows  for 
yourself.  You  are  a  beloved  and  happy 
wife — thank  God  each  day  for  that  blessing, 
so  rare  to  many.  Look  not  for  perfection — 
it  is  not  to  be  found  on  earth  ;  but  forget 
the  past,  and  go  on  in  your  loving,  patient, 
and  hopeful  way ;  it  will  surely  lead  to  hap¬ 
piness  at  last.” 

Mrs.  Lindsay’s  w'ords  sank  deeply  into 
Katharine  Thornton’s  heart.  But  ere  she 
had  time  to  guide  her  conduct  by  their  wise 
council,  sickness,  that  harsh  and  fearful, 
yet  often  kindly  monitor,  came  to  her. 
Thus  it  happened  :  Katharine  was  a  wild 
and  fearless  rider,  and  one  sad  day  her 
high-mettled  horse  took  fright,  nor  stopped 
until  its  burthen  was  thrown  senseless  at 
her  husband’s  own  gate.  Many  days  she 
lingered  betw'cen  life  and  death,  and  when 
reason  and  consiousness  returned,  Katharine 
learned  that  her  constant  and  unwearied  at- 
!  tendants  had  been  the  grave,  cold-hearted 
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Elizabeth,  and  the  mirthful  and  often 
thoughtless  Florence  ! 

“  How  little  I  knew  them — ^liow  deeply  I 
misjudged  them  !”  thought  the  repentant 
Katharine.  But  still  she  did  not  know, 
and  it  was  well  that  she  did  not,  that  the 
untiring  care  of  the  two  sisters  had  sprung 
at  first  more  from  duty  than  inclination — 
Elizabeth’s  shy  and  seldom  roused  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  Florence’s  remembrance  of  old 
prejudices,  had  struggled  long  with  their 
natural  kindness  of  heart.  Rare,  very  rare, 
in  real  life,  is  a  character  even  distantly  ap¬ 
proaching  to  perfection — the  angel  nature 
after  which  we  all  unconsciously  seek — else 
why  do  we  love  so  much  those  delineations 
of  human  goodness  that  abound  in  fiction  ? 
-Most  needful  is  it  to  bear  and  forbear ; 
ever  seeking  to  behold  the  sunny  spots  in 
the  nature  of  all  around  us  ;  and  there  are 
none  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  man — of 
man,  made  in  the  image  of  God — in  whom 
some  trace  of  that  divine  image  does  not 
linger  still. 

Katharine  arose  from  her  sick  bed,  hav¬ 
ing  learned  much.  In  many  a  long  hour, 
when  she  lay  in  the  <|uiet  silence  that  was 
necessarily  imposed  upon  her,  her  thoughts 
were  busy.  Owen’s  imago  rose  up  before 
her,  not  as  the  adoring,  enthusiastic  lover, 
who  submitted  delightedly  to  all  her  fan¬ 
cies,  and  from  whom  she  expected  unwearied 
sympathy  of  thought  and  feeling,  but  as  he 
was  now,  and  would  be  more  as  they  grew 
older — a  helpmate  not  free  from  faults,  but 
still  most  loveable,  and  worthy  of  the 
strongest  trust  and  affection,  with  whom 
she  was  to  pass  through — not  an  enchanted 
valley  of  bliss,  but  a  world  in  which  there 
were  sorrows  to  be  borne,  and  cares  to  be 
overcome,  and  joys  to  be  shared  togetlier. 

Then  Katharine  would  lie  watching  the 
little  figure  of  her  sister  as  she  flitted  about 
the  room,  until  her  growing  love  cast  a 
charm  even  over  Florence’s  outward  attrac¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  invalid  thought  how  very 
sweet  her  smile  was,  and  what  a  pleasant 
voice  she  had  when  she  came  to  the  bedside 
to  whisper  the  few  words  that  were  allowed 
to  pass  between  them.  She  gratefully  re¬ 
membered,  too,  that  Florence  had  left  the 
society  of  her  lover,  and  deprived  herself 
of  many  amusements,  to  share  with  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  care  of  a  sick  room,  and  Katha¬ 
rine  began  to  hope  that  her  sister  really 
loved  her  more  in  time. 

As  Katharine  grew  stronger,  this  “  late 
autumn  spring”  of  affection  in  the  hearts  of 
the  sisters  still  withered  not,  but  rather 


gathered  strength.  No  explanations  were 
given  or  asked.  Such  are  often  very  ill- 
judged,  and  evil  in  their  effect.  The  new 
bud  of  love  will  not  bear  much  handling. 
A  silent  pressure,  an  affectionate  smile, 
were  all  that  marked  the  reconciliation. 
Katharine  suftered  no  misgivings  or  seem¬ 
ing  obstacles  to  hinder  her  in  the  path  on 
wliich  she  had  determined. 

One  evening  the  invalid  lay  resting, 
half-asleep,  in  her  arm-chair.  Elizabeth 
and  Florence  were  with  her ;  and  after  a 
long  silence,  supposing  her  asleep,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  in  low  tones.  Their  voices 
broke  through  Katharine’s  dream  ;  but 
they  could  not  see  her  for  the  twilight, 
and  it  was  sometime  before  her  roused 
faculties  could  distinguish  what  they  talked 
about. 

Elizabeth  was  saying,  “  How  very  beau¬ 
tiful  Katharine  looked  to-day ;  I  thought 
Owen  w’ould  never  gaze  enough  at  her.” 

“  Ves,”said  Florence  ;  “  and  I  think  her 
illness  has  improved  her  beauty.  She 
does  not  look  half  so  proud.  Do  you  not 
know',  Elizabeth,  that  once  I  thought  her 
anything  but  handsome,  and  wondered  that 
Owen  could  have  chosen  her  after  beautiful, 
gentle  Mary  Wynn.” 

Ah,  that  was  because  you  did  not  like 
Katharine.  You  w'cre  hardly  just  to  her,” 
observed  the  mild  Elizabeth. 

“  Yet  I  really  had  no  positive  dislike  to 
her ;  but  she  had  such  strange  ways,  and 
seemed  to  think  herself  so  different  from 
us.” 

‘‘  V’^et  mamma  loved  her  from  the  first.” 

“  A"es,  and  so  do  1  now,  and  you,  too, 
and  all  of  us.  But  she  seems  so  changed, 
so  gentle  and  affectionate ;  1  begin  to  think 
it  possible  to  love  one’s  brother’s  wife  after 
all,”  .said  the  gay  Florence,  giving  way  to 
a  cheerful  laugh,  which  she  immediately 
checked,  lest  it  should  disturb  her  .sister’s 
slumber. 

But  Katharine  had  heard  enough  to 
break  her  repose,  though  deep  pleasure 
mingled  with  .slight  pain  which  Florence’s 
unconscious  reminiscences  had  given  her. 
It  is  so  sweet  to  be  loved  ;  and  after  a 
prejudice  conquered,  that  love  delayed 
comes  sweeter  than  ever. 

Owen’s  entrance  formed  a  glad  relief  and 
pretext  for  the  termination  of  Katharine’s, 
.sleep  and  Florence’s  revelations ;  and  now 
her  sister’s  recovering  health  enabled  the 
latter  to  leave  her.  That  night  Florence 
was  sent  for  to  return  home,  and  Owen 
'  came  to  deliver  the  tidings.  Elizabeth,  at 
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Katharine’s  entreaty,  remained  ;  but  Flo¬ 
rence  was  imperiously  demanded  at  home, 
and  must  depart.  So,  after  a  .'short  delay, 
she  was  ready,  and  came  to  hid  adieu  to 
the  invalid.  It  was  not  for  long;  hut  still 
it  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  parted 
since  Florence  had  come,  in  horror  and 
dismay,  to  her  insensible  sister’s  couch. 
Katharine  rose  feebly  in  her  chair,  and 
weeping,  threw  herself  on  Florence’s  bo¬ 
som. 

“  Thank  you,  and  ble.ss  you,  dear  girl, 
for  all  your  care  of  me,”  was  all  she  could 
articulate. 

“  Nonsense  !”  •cried  Florence,  cheerfully, 
trying  to  withstand  the  unusual  moistness 
in  her  own  eyes.  “  Do  not  quite  over¬ 
whelm  me,  Katharine  ;  1  did  nothing  but 
what  I  ought,  and  what  1  liked,  too.” 

“  And  you  do  love  me  now,  Florence — 
a  little  .”’  whispered  Katharine,  as  her  sis¬ 
ter  hung  over  her. 

Florence’s  warm  and  kindly  nature  now 
entirely  predominated.  “  Yes,  indeed  I 
do,  with  all  my  heart,’’  she  cried  with  affec¬ 
tionate  energy,  as  she  folded  both  her  arms 
round  Katharine,  and  kissed  her  repeatedly. 

“  Come,  come  ;  all  this  eml)racing  will 
be  quite  too  much  for  Katharine,”  said  the 
husband,  coming  forward  with  a  smile,  and 


'  carrying  away  his  sister  to  the  door,  whither 
i  FJizabeth  followed  her.  Owen  came  and 
I  sat  by  his  wife’s  side,  and  the  invalid  rested 
I  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  while  they  talked 
with  full  hearts  of  her  happy  recovery, 
j  “  Florence  is  a  sweet  girl,  is  she  not  r” 

'  said  Owen  after  a  pau.se. 

This  time  no  feeling  of  jealousy  crossed 
the  young  wife’s  mind.  “  Indeed  she  is,” 
Katharine  answered  ;  “  and  1  love  her  very 
much.” 

“  1  thought  you  would  in  time,  Katha¬ 
rine.” 

She  did  not  immediately  answer,  and 
then  her  voice  trembled  as  she  said, 
“  Owen,  dear,  I  have  not  been  all  good  ;  1 
have  been  WTOng  in  many  things ;  1  have 
made  too  much  trouble  for  myself  out  of 
slight  vexations  ” 

Owen  stopped  her.  “  Now,  love,  1  will 
have  no  more  confessions  !  Your  husband 
loves  you,  and  you  are  all  good  in  his  eyes 
now.” 

“  And  always  will  be,  if  the  determina¬ 
tion  can  make  me  so.  And  when  we  are 
old  married  people” — a  curious  twitch 
came  over  Owen’s  mouth  as  his  wife  said 
this — “  when  we  are  old  married  people,  we 
shall  be  all  the  wi.ser,  at  least  1  shall,  re¬ 
membering  the.se  minor  trials  of  our  youth.” 


From  the  Doblin  Uuiversitv  ^Taglzille. 

ADOLPH  F  THIERvS. 

RESUM.SD  FROM  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE. 


M.  Thiers,  in  fact,  became  now  the 
avowed  supporter  and  orator  of  the  new 
cabinet,  and  if  we  can  credit  the  statements 
of  M.  Loenc  Viemar,  received  two  thou¬ 
sand  francs  a  month  from  the  secret  ser¬ 
vice  fund  for  his  trouble.  His  influence  on 
the  chamber,  as  well  as  his  reputation  for 
good  faith,  were,  however,  sciiously  im¬ 
paired  by  the  reckle r  precipitancy  with 
which  he  hazarded  assei  i'Uis  of  facts  and 
figures.  While  the  minisiry  accepted  his 
advocacy,  they  were  not  willing  to  avow  the 
connection.  M.  Perier  openly  ridiculed 
the  gasconade,  ra.shness,  and  levity  of  his 
speeches,  and  did  not  dissemble  his  vexa¬ 
tion  when  M.  Thiers  identified  himself  with 
the  ministry  by  using  the  first  person  when 
speaking  of  the  cabinet  measures.  On  one 
occasion,  when  M.  Manguin,  in  referring 


to  M.  Thiers,  spoke  of. the  latter  as  the 
orator  of  the  cabinet,  M.  Perier  said,  in  a 
contemptuous  tone,  and  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  M.  Thier.s — “  That  thing,  an  or¬ 
gan  of  the  government! — Oh!  M.  Man¬ 
guin  wishes  to  ridicule  us  !’’ 

As  an  in.stance  of  the  carelessness,  to 
use  the  mo.st  gentle  term,  which  M.  Thiers 
evinced  at  this  time,  with  regard  to  the 
truth  of  the  statements  he  made  from  the 
tribune,  we  may  mention  one  occasion  on 
which  General  Lamarque  had  spoken  of 
the  military  forces  of  France,  and  of  other 
powers,  with  which,  it  was  well  known,  he 
was  intimately  acquainted,  from  having 
kept  up  an  active  and  extensive  corre.spon- 
dence  with  the  eastern  states  of  Europe. 
M.  Thiers,  armed,  as  usual,  with  a  load  of 
documents,  came  to  the  chamber,  spread- 
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ing  before  him  an  enonnous  chart  which 
covered  the  entire  bench  of  the  doctri¬ 
naires,  on  which  he  had  planted  himself.  He 
then  mounted  the  tribune,  and  casting  a 
sarcastic  glance  at  the  opposition  benches, 
he  began  to  count  on  his  fingers  what  the 
forces  really  were,  as  he  maintained,  which 
France  had  to  fear.  So  many  regiments 
were  on  the  Rhine;  few  in  number,  feeble, 
with  small  complements  of  men,  and 
totally  destitute  of  artillery  !  These  were 
not  worth  mentioning !  He  enumerated 
the  entire  Prussian  army,  from  Aix  la 
Chapelle  to  Magdebourg  ;  not  a  division  or 
company  that  he  did  not  carefully  count, 
and  the  whole  truly  amounted  to  a  very 
contemptible  force  ;  and  was  this  force  to 
be  held  up  as  a  bugbear  !  The  oppositipn 
listening  to  all  this,  and  remembering  the 
many  instances  in  which  the  speaker’s  in¬ 
accuracies  had  been  already  detected  and 
exposed,  gave  vent  to  expressions  of  incre¬ 
dulity.  No  one,  however,  was  prepared,  at 
this  moment,  to  refute  the  statement,  and 
the  orator  obtained  a  tem])Orary  triumph. 
The  next  day,  however,  when  a  search  was 
made,  it  was  found  that  the  army  of  M. 
Thiers,  and  the  army  of  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  had  nothing  in  common.  Rut  this  dis¬ 
covery  took  place  the  next  daif^  and  the  next 
day  is  an  epoch  which  M.  Thiers  holds  in 
small  respect  or  consideration.* 

Until  the  debate  on  the  (question  of  an 
hereditary  peerage,  M.  Thiers  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  floundering  through  a  succession 
of  failures  as  a  parliamentary  speaker.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  now  and  then  momentary 
flashes  of  success,  but  he  had  established  no 
influence;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  excited 
much  ridicule  on  the  part  of  the  opposition, 
and  even  those  in  whose  favor  he  spoke,  ac¬ 
cepted  his  advocacy  with  a  certain  shyness 
and  reserve,  and  as  though  they  were  asham¬ 
ed  of  the  connection. 

The  debate  on  the  peerage  was  the  crisis 
of  his  parliamentary  life.  He  evidently 
intended  that  it  should  be  so.  From  what 
we  have  formerly  stated,  and  from  some  of 
the  quotations  we  have  given  from  his 
\Vritiugs,  as  a  journali.st,  it  will  be  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  the  beau  ideal  of  government  which 
he  has  set  before  his  mind  was  tlie  British. 
The  sovereign,  the  higher  aristocracy,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  these  ele¬ 
ments  were  essential  to  the  system  of  his  ad¬ 
miration.  He  would  have  France  copy  this. 
Yet  the  sense  of  the  eountry  was  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  hereditary  legislators. 

♦  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  IV.,  p.  C8G, 


The  question  of  the  constitution  of  the 
peerage  had  been  postponed  on  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  government,  after  the  revolution 
ot  July.  It  was  left  for  future,  and  more 
mature,  and  dispassionate  discussion,  than 
it  could  receive  in  the  confusion  which  ne¬ 
cessarily  followed  the  fall  of  one  dyna.sty, 
and  the  establishment  of  another.  The 
hour  had  now  arrived  when  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  finally  to  set  this  important  (question 
at  rest — Is  the  legislative  power  conferred 
on  a  peer  to  descend  to  his  heir,  or  is  it  to 
determine  with  the  death  of  him  on  whom 
the  royal  will  has  conferred  it } 

The  head  of  the  cabinet,  Casimir  Perier 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  principle  of 
inheritance  should  be  adopted,  but,  like 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  in  the 
case  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  admitted,  that  in  the  actual 
state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  in  the 
country  its  adoption  was  impracticable. 
With  an  opinion,  therefore,  against  the 
measure,  he,  nevertheless,  proposed  to  the 
chamber  that  the  peerage  should  only 
be  enjoyed  for  life  ;  that  the  principle  of 
an  hereditary  peerage  should  be  renounced 
,  in  France. 

M.  Thiers,  on  this  occasion,  delivered  a 
speech,  in  many  re.spects,  remarkable.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  cabi¬ 
net,  secretly  paid,  and,  therefore,  bound,  in 
general,  to  advocate  its  measures,  on  this 
particular  <|uestion,  it  is  apparent,  from  what 
we  have  just  stated,  that  he  was  free.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  open  question.  He  knew 
the  predominant  feeling  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  chamber,  and  was  well  aware  that 
the  hereditary  principle  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained.  Yet  he  took  the  unpopular  side  ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  .speaking  in  favor 
of  the  hereditary  principle,  he  voted  in 
favor  of  it,  thus  going  farther  even  than  the 
president  of  the  council  himself  went. 

It  was  evident,  as  we  have  already  .said, 
that  M.  Thiers  intended  to  produce  a  great 
impression  on  this  occasion.  For  eight 
days  previously  his  .speech  was  talked  of  in 
the  Chamber,  and  announced  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  It  was  known,  in  short,  that  a 
performance  of  no  common  order  ssas  de¬ 
signed,  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe.  M. 
Thiers,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  ar¬ 
rived  early  in  the  house.  It  was  observed 
that  more  than  u.sual  care  had  been  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  his  external  man,  and  that  especi¬ 
ally  he  wore  gloves !  It  was  evident  that 
he  was  going  to  produce  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion.  At  last,  he  ascended  the  tribune 
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with  a  slow  and  deliberate  step,  hut  with 
the  air  of  negligence  of  one  who  is  about 
to  di.scharge  some  common  task,  which  gives 
him  neither  trouble  nor  solicitude.  He 
stood  for  some  time  silent,  endeavoring  by 
his  manner  to  impose  a  silence  on  the  cham¬ 
ber  which  it  had  not  usually  accorded  to 
him.  At  length,  by  the  interposition  of 
some  members  friendly  to  him,  the  house 
was  hushed.  From  the  first,  it  was  evident 
that,  in  all  respects,  the  orator  had  under¬ 
gone  a  revolution.  He  used  no  manuscript, 
referred  to  no  notes.  His  delivery,  gesticu¬ 
lation,  and  even  his  personal  attitude  in 
the  tribune,  were  all  different  from  what  they 
had  ever  before  been.  It  was  apparent  that 
he  was  going  to  try  a  new  style  of  eloquence ; 
that  he  had  laid  aside  his  prelections  on  his¬ 
tory,  and  his  pompous  rhetoric,  and  had 
adopted  that  familiar  and  colloquial  style 
which  prevails  generally  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  ;  in  a  word,  instead  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  eloquence  in  which,  hitherto,  he  had 
had  such  indifferent  success,  he  was  trying 
the  conversational  style.  He  endeavored 
to  make  the  house  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
this  style  of  speaking,  by  telling  it  that 
this  was  an  assembly  of  sensible  men,  and 
not  an  ancient  forum.  Throwing  off  the 
toga  in  which  hitherto  he  had  robed  him- 
.‘sclf  when  he  ascended  the  tribune,  he  was 
there  in  his  individual  person  as  he  had  met 
and  chatted  separately  with  the  deputies  of 
his  acquaintance.  The  speech  he  delivered 
on  this  occasion  had  certainly  been  delib¬ 
erately  composed  and  written.  Its  com¬ 
plete  structure  and  plan,  ami  its  very  lan¬ 
guage,  were  evidence  of  this.  The  reason¬ 
ing  formed  a  chain,  the  artificial  connection 
and  regularity  of  which  were  very  im¬ 
perfectly  concealed  by  the  tone  of  con¬ 
versation  in  which  the  speaker  endeavored 
to  dress  them  up,  and  by  the  episodes  and 
historical  anecdotes  with  which  he  so  elab¬ 
orately  adorned  them.  His  speech  on  this 
occasion  occupied  four  hours.  His  voice, 
naturally  feeble,  failed  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  considerable 
pause  to  recover  strength  before  he  could 
proceed. 

This  speech  was  listened  to  by  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and  at  the  period  of  his  parliamentary 
life  at  which  he  delivered  it,  that  was  a 
great  point  gained,  for  the  same  could 
scarcely  be  said  of  any  of  his  former 
orations.  M.  Thiers  had  still  much  to  learn 
of  parliamentary  tactics.  He  was  still  un¬ 
able  to  carry  his  audience  with  him.  He 
produced  an  effect  it  is  true  ;  and  that,  pro¬ 


bably,  was  all  he  expected  to  do.  But  he 
did  nothing  for  the  (jucstion  under  debate. 
The  success  he  attained  was  his  own,  and 
not  that  of  his  cause.  His  speech  amused 
all,  and  was  admired  by  many ;  but  it  per¬ 
suaded  none.  M.  Guizot,  who  then  far 
surpassed  him  as  a  master  of  parliamentary 
elo((uence,  would  fasten  upon  some  one 
great  principle,  some  prominent  idea,  and 
by  presenting  it  to  his  audience  in  various 
points  of  view,  render  the  dullest  minds 
familiar  with  it,  until  he  would  make  them 
believe  the  principle  was  their  own.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  art  of  a  professor,  and 
hence  the  success  of  M.  Guizot  in  its  ap¬ 
plication.  M.  Thiers,  on  the  contrary, 
would  crowd  info  his  speech  such  a  diversi¬ 
ty  of  topics,  so  intermingled  with  anecdotes 
and  historiettes^  that  his  discourse  resembled 
a  piece  of  mosaic,  very  dazzling  to  the  eye, 
but  having  little  to  engage  the  more  reflect- 
ive  powers  of  the  understanding.  While 
the  one  orator  would  reproduce  the  same 
leading  idea  in  many  speeches,  the  other 
would  crowd  a  plurality  of  leading  ideas 
into  a  single  speech.  In  leaving  the  house 
after  hearing  M.  Guizot,  the  deputies  went 
home  thinking,  of  the  subject ;  in  leaving  the 
house,  after  hearing  M.  Thiers,  they  went 
home  thinking  of  the  man. 

This  speech  on  the  peerage  was  character¬ 
ised  both  by  the  good  and  bad  qualities  which 
were  so  apparent  in  the  eloquence  of  M. 
Thiers ;  but  the  former  were  more  than 
usually  conspicuous,  and  the  latter  were  less 
than  usually  offensive. 

As  usual,  ho  exhausted  the  subject.  He 
took  up  in  succession  all  the  common  and 
popular  objections  on  the  score  of  the  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  hereditary  legislators,  and 
replied  to  them,  first  on  general  grounds, 
and  then  by  arguments  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  recorded  in  history.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  the  existence  of  hereditary  rank 
was  a  principle  inherent  in  human  society  ; 
that  whenever  in  popular  commotions  its 
extinction  was  attempted,  it  was  sure  to  re¬ 
appear.  He  gave  as  an  example  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  hereditary  titles  and  rank  under  the 
Empire ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  dis¬ 
puted  the  irrationality  of  the  principle  of 
an  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature. 
What  is  the  objection  to  it  ?  That  intel¬ 
lectual  endowments  were  not  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
house  of  lords  may  ultimately  degenerate 
into  a  house  of  fools  !  But  he  contended, 
in  the  first  place,  that  although  intelligence 
docs  not  always  descend,  traditions  do  ;  and 
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that  we  find  men  descended  from  high  |  of  the  cabinet  was,  from  strong  conviction, 
families  prompted  by  traditions  to  a  course  in  favor  of  the  hereditary  principle, 
of  conduct  to  which  the  inferior  ranks  could  M.  Thiers  had  now,  so  to  speak,  gained 
only  be  conducted  by  reason.  Besides, !  the  ear  of  the  chamber,  and  with  his  usual 
although  it  be  true  that  talent  does  not  de-  '  restless  activity,  he  took  full  advantage  of 
scend  from  father  to  son,  and,  therefore,  in  |  his  success.  He  spoke  frc<iuently.  The 
an  hereditary  monarchy  the  crown  may  de-  j  house  served  him  as  an  arena  for  his  oratori- 
scend  on  a  head  but  feebly  endowed  by  I  cal  gymnastics,  and  he  was  listened  to  with 
nature,  this  cannot  happen  with  a  body  con-  !  increased  willingness,  and  obvious  interest, 
sisting  of  several  hundred  individuals.  }  His  physical  defects,  and  provincial  disfa- 
Among  the  families  of  three  hundred  peers  vors  were  either  forgotten  or  mentioned 
a  fair  average  of  intelligence  will  be  found,  only  as  augmenting  the  wonders  accom- 
“  If,”  said  the  speaker,  “  wise  fathers  some-  plished  by  his  talent  in  having  surmounted 
times  beget  foolish  sons,  it  happens  also  disadvantages,  under  which  ordinary  men 
that  foolish  fathers  sometimes  beget  wdse '  would  have  succumbed.  Finance  was  a 
ones.”  As  examples  of  the  descent  of  j  favorite  subject  of  discussion  with  him,  and 
mental  endowments  in  the  same  family,  he  ■  he  had  some  credit  for  practical  knowledge 
produced  the  instances  of  the  Medici  and  i  of  its  administrative  details,  from  his  long 
Lord  Chatham.  Here  he  indulged  his  pro-  !  and  intimate  connection  with  the  Baron 
pensity  for  historical  anecdote,  and  amu.sed  Louis. 

the  house  with  the  (well  known  in  Ensrland)  Among  the  intellectual  feats  a.scribed  to 
story  of  the  younger  Pitt  being  put  upon  him,  we  shall  mention  one  which  he  per- 
the  table,  at  six  years  old,  to  recite,  for  j  formed  about  the  period  at  which  we  are 
the  amusement  of  the  company,  passages  !  now  arrived.  In  .lanuary,  1832,  the  cham- 
trom  the  celebrated  speeches  of  Knirlish  j  ber  had  been  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
orators.  \V  bile  he  was  relating  this,  it  w’as  ■  a  project  of  law  upon  the  intermarriage  of 
impossible  for  those  who  listened  to  him,  and  :  persons  with  their  wives’  sisters,  or 
saw  him,  to  avoid  comparing  M.  Thiers  him- I  husbands’  brothers.  M.  Thiers,  at  this 
self  with  the  boy  he  described.  His  dimiiiu- j  time,  was  named  as  the  reporter  of  the 
tive  stature,  which  left  his  head  alone  visible  j  committee  on  the  budget ;  and  the  state  of 
over  the  marble  of  the  tribune  ;  his  childish  ,  the  country  was,  at  the  moment,  such  that 
shrill  voice,  his  provincial  accent,  and  the  the  report  must  necessarily  have  been  a 
eternal  sing-song  with  which  he  delivered  w’ork  of  great  length  and  complexity.  He 
his  periods — the  volubility  w  ith  which  he  i  expected  that  the  debate  we  have  just  refer- 
poured  forth  those  passages  of  history  w’ith  I  red  to,  would  have  been  protracted  to  a 
which  his  memory  had  been  stored — all  irre-  t  considerable  length,  and  postponed  accord- 
sistibly  suggested  to  the  minds  of  those  who  i  ingly  the  commencement  of  his  report.  It 
saw  and  heard  him,  that  he  was“  himself  the  '  happened,  unexpectedly,  however,  that  the 
great  sublime  he  drew” — that  he  was,  in  '  debate  on  the  marriage  (juestion  was  sudden- 
fact,  himself  the  surprising  boy,  mounted  i  ly  brought  to  a  close  on  the  22d  January, 
before  the  company  to  astonish  them  with  the  day  on  which  it  commenced,  and  the 
the  prodigies  of  a  precocious  memory  !  report  on  the  budget  was  the  order  of  the 
Yet  this  speech,  with  all  its  defects,  es-  day  for  the  23d.  To  write  a  report,  so 
tablished  the  reputation  of  M.  Thiers  in !  voluminous,  in  a  single  night,  w\as  a  mc- 
the  chamber,  and  enabled  the  clear-sighted  !  chanical  impossibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
to  recognize  in  him  one  who  must,  before  mental  part  of  the  process.  What  was  to 


the  lapse  of  much  time,  rise  to  eminence  be  done  ^  Such  reports  arc  always  prepar- 
in  the  alfairs  of  the  state.  This  speech  was  ed  in  writing,  and  read  to  the  chamber, 
delivered  in  October,  1831,  M.  Thiers  be-  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  although,  ne- 
ing  then  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  cessarily  the  composition  of  an  individual 

On  the  division  of  the  chamber  on  the  i  member  of  the  committee,  they  are,  in  fact, 
♦juestion,  whether  the  hereditary  principle  supposed  to  proceed,  and  do  really  possess 
should  bo  recognized  in  the  peerage,  I  the  sanction  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
there  were  in  favor  of  it  only  forty  mittce,  as  well  as  of  that  individual 
votes,  against  it  three  hundred  and  eighty-  member  who  is  more  especially  charged  with 
six  ;  a  striking  manifestation  of  public !  their  composition.  M.  Thiers,  however, 
opinion  in  France  upon  the  <|uestion,  cs-  j  pressed  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion, 
pecially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  head  and  not  sorry  to  find  an  occasion  for  playing 
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off  a  parliamentary  tour  de  force^  went  down  ' 
to  the  chamber  on  the  mornin"  of  the  23d, 
presented  himself  in  the  tribune,  and  apolo¬ 
gising^  to  the  chamber  for  being  compelled 
to  depart  from  the  usage  of  the  house  by 
the  unexpectedly  early  period  at  which  the 
report  was  called  for,  in  giving  a  viva  voce 
and  unwritten  report,  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  subject,  aided  only  by  a  few  numeri¬ 
cal  memoranda,  and  delivered  a  speech  of 
four  hours’  duration,  in  which  he  discussed 
and  exhausted  every  topic  bearing  on  the 
matter  of  the  budget.  He  plunged  with  the 
most  ready  and  voluble  fluency  into  finan¬ 
cial,  political,  and  administrative  details, 
unfolded  with  a  logical  perspicuity,  and 
arithmetical  order  and  precision,  and  inter¬ 
mingled  with  bursts  of  picturesejue  oratory, 
with  which  he  astonished  and  confounded 
the  chamber.  History,  politics,  public 
economy,  questions  of  national  security 
and  progress,  w^erc  passed  in  succession, 
before  his  wondering  hearers,  like  scenes 
exhibited  in  a  magic  lantern.  As  usual,  no 
topic  was  omitted — every  question  was  mar¬ 
shalled  in  its  proper  place  and  order,  and 
the  house,  nevertheless,  exhibited  no  .signs 
of  fatigue  ;  they  hung  upon  his  words.  On 
several  occasions,  in  pauses  of  his  speech, 
after  he  had  continued  .speaking  for  nearly 
three  hours,  they  invited  him  to  rest,  not 
from  fatigue  on  their  part,  but  from  appre¬ 
hension  of  his  physical  powers  being  ex¬ 
hausted.  “  Reposez-vous  un  peu,”  ex¬ 
claimed  several  deputies.  He  proceeded, 
however,  to  the  close  without  suspension. 

The  budget  was  at  this  moment  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  importance.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  placed  between  the  dangers  of  for¬ 
eign  war  and  the  disasters  of  civil  broils. 
M.  Thiers  delivered  from  the  tribune  a 
complete  tableau  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  state,  past  and  present,  mingling  the 
details  with  frequent  bursts  of  spontaneous 
eloquence.  Behind  his  demands  for  sup¬ 
plies  he  exhibited  the  question  of  life  or 
death  to  the  country. 

Throughout  this  session,  M.  Thiers  was 
the  extra-official  champion  of  the  ministry, 
and  altogether  the  most  prominent  debater 
in  the  chamber.  The  cholera  broke  out  in 
Paris  in  the  spring,  and  on  the  close  of  the 
chamber  M.  Thiers,  exhausted  by  his  exer¬ 
tions  and  willing,  probably,  to  retire  from 
the  epidemic,  started  on  a  tour  to  Italy.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  Casimir  Perier  sunk  un¬ 
der  the  cholera,  and  the  premiership  be¬ 
came  vacant,  by  which  event  it  was  appa¬ 
rent  that  a  reconstitution  of  the  cabinet 
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must  ensue.  The  part  which  M.  Thiers 
had  played  in  the  session  which  had  just 
closed,  was  too  important  to  allow  him  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  composition  of  the 
•new'  cabinet,  and  he  was  invited  to  return  to 
Paris. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  popular 
disturbances  took  place  in  various  (quarters, 
and  repressive  laws  against  tumultuous  as¬ 
semblies  were  passed,  which,  like  the  other 
measures  of  the  cabinet,  were  advocated  by 
M.  Thiers.  The  removal  of  the  President 
of  the  council,  and  the  temporary  inaction 
of  the  government,  consequent  uj)on  the 
state  of  ministerial  transition  which  follow¬ 
ed,  augmented  by  the  diffienlty  of  forming 
a  new  cabinet,  emboldened  the  malcontents. 
Among  those  wdio  fell  under  the  effects  of 
the  prevalent  epidemic  at  that  moment,  w'as 
(lenoral  Lamarque.  His  funeral  was  the 
occasion  of  the  assemblage  of  the  republi¬ 
can  party  in  va.st  numbers,  an  acoidmital 
circumstance,  like  a  spark  falling  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  gunpowder,  caused  on  this  occasion 
a  general  cmeiite  of  the  city  and  the  I  au- 
bourgs. 

A  measure  was  proposed  by  Al.  Thiers, 
in  this  emergency,  wdiich,  in  atter  years, 
cast  a  great  and  general  obloquy  on  his 
name,  and  for  which,  until  very  lately,  no 
defence  or  explanation  on  his  part  has  been 
offered  by  himself  or  his  friends.  On  his 
proposition,  the  city  of  Paris  was  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege — a  measure  of  an  extreme 
kind,  which  could  only  be  excused  by  pub¬ 
lic  disturbances  of  a  much  more  serious  and 
extensive  kind  than  those  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed. 

The  explanation  or  apology,  if  it  can  be 
called  so,  is  to  the  effect,  that  on  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  insurrection  on  the  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque,  Paris 
was  a  prey  to  the  greatest  anxiety ;  that  it 
seemed  to  all  well-disposed  persons  that  the 
Revolution  of  July  was  about  to  be  recom¬ 
menced.  The  Faubourgs  had  risen,  armed 
as  one  man,  the  red  flag  had  been  unfurled  ; 
blood  had  been  shed.  At  the  moment  the 
insurrection  was  at  it  height,  as  it  is  now 
said,*  M.  Thiers  advised  that,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  excesses  which  were  breaking 
out  w'ith  ade(|uate  energy,  the  capital 
should  be  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  But 
it  was  not  until  after  the  emeute  had  been 
suppressed,  and  tranquillity  had  been  re¬ 
established,  that,  without  any  as.signe<l  mo¬ 
tive,  this  measure  was  put  in  force.  To  the 
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astoni.^imcDt  of  all,  exceptional  tribunals 
were  at  the  same  time  established  for  the 
trial  of  the  accused.  Sentence  of  death 
having  been  pronounced  against  one  indivi¬ 
dual  by  these  illegal  courts,  it  w’as  set  aside 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
The  ordonnance  declaring  the  capital  in  a 
state  of  siege  was  soon  after  withdrawn,  and 
the  record  of  that  measure,  say  the  defend¬ 
ers  of  M.  Thiers,  only  remains  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  tho  existence  of  a  groundle.ss  chi¬ 
mera,  and  a  barren  menace  on  the  part  of 
power. 

Aleanwhile  the  chambers  being  about  to 
assemble,  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet 
was  indispensable  and  pressing,  and  many 
and  intricate  were  the  intrigues  by  which 
tluit  process  was  ob.structed.  The  personal 
interference  of  the  sovereign  in  the  admin¬ 
istration,  which  has  since  been  so  loudly 
complained  of,  Wiis  beginning  already  to  I 
manifest  itself.  The  elder  Dupin  was  in¬ 
vited  to  join  the  new  ministry,  but  he 
objected  to  assume  joint  responsibility 
with  MM.  Sebastiani  and  Montalivet,  who 
had  been  understood  to  be  two  ob.sequious 
instruments  of  the  royal  will.  The  chief 
difficulty,  however,  was  to  find  a  head  for 
the  new  cabinet  to  replace  M.  Perier.  Sev¬ 
eral  eminent  men  there  were,  but  not  one 
to  whom  all  the  others  would  voluntarily 
submit  to  be  subordinate.  In  the  absence 
of  statesmanlike  eminence,  it  was  therefore 
proposed  to  place  ^Marshal  Soult  in  the 
president’s  chair,  whose  great  military  repu¬ 
tation,  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
none  could  dispute.  It  was  finally  .settled, 
accordingly,  that  under  the  marshal’s  presi¬ 
dency  a  mini.stry  should  be  formed,  exclu¬ 
ding  Mj\I.  Sebastiani  and  Montalivet,  the 
personal  friends  of  the  king,  and  consisting 
of  MM.  llouthc,  De  Uigny,  Humann,  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  and  Comte  D’Argout,  with 
M.  Thiers  as  l\linister  of  the  Interior,  and 
jVI.  Guizot  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  cabinet  is  known  in  the  history  of  the 
day  as  the  ministry  of  the  llth  October, 
and  it  constituted  the  ministerial  debut  of 
M.  Thiers.  | 

The  advent  of  M.  Thiers  to  power  was 
signalized  by  two  remarkable  events,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  one  at  least  of  which 
the  exclusive  merit  or  demerit  must  be  ac¬ 
corded  to  him.  d'hese  were,  the  capture 
of  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and  the  almost 
simultaneous  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Ant¬ 
werp.  By  the  latter,  the  Belgium  question 
was  set  at  rest,  and  by  the  former,  all  the 
surviving  hopes  of  the  elder  Bourbons  were 


laid  in  the  grave.  As  the  measures  which 
terminated  in  this  latter  event  were  conduct¬ 
ed  personally  and  exclusively  by  M.  Thiers, 
we  shall  here  relate  them  at  length. 

The  Duchess  of  Berri  was  known  to  be 
concealed  at  La  Vendee,  or  its  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
resolved  that  she  should  become  his  cap¬ 
tive.  With  this  view  he  ordered  all  the 
agents  of  the  government,  and  the  police  of 
that  country,  from  whom  he  could  hope  to 
gain  information  on  the  subject,  succes.«iive- 
ly  to  Paris.  The  city  of  Nantes  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  place  of  concealment  of  the 
princess.  M.  Maurice  Duval,  known  for  his 
official  ability,  was  named  prefect  of  the 
place,  with  a  body  of  the  ino.st  able  and  ac¬ 
tive  subordinates.  To  the  various  officials, 
who  had  been  commanded  to  attend  at  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  M.  Thiers  held  a 
decided  and  unequivocal  tone.  The  prin¬ 
cess  must  be  seized,  but  without  resorting 
to  the  least  violence.  “No  fire-arms  must 
be  borne  by  those  in  quest  of  her.  It  is 
impossible  t(»  foresee  the  effects  of  fire-arms  ; 
other  weapons  are  under  the  more  complete 
control  of  tho.se  who  use  them.  There 
must  be  no  killing,  no  wounding.  If  you 
are  fired  on,  do  not  return  the  fire.  I'he 
Duchess  must  be  taken  unhurt.  In  a  word, 
we  desire  to  take  the  Due  d’Knghien,  but 
not  to  shoot  him.”  Such  were  the  instruc¬ 
tions. 

(ireat  difficulties,  however,  still  present¬ 
ed  themselves.  The  information  which  bad 
been  collected  was  of  a  vague  and  uncircum¬ 
stantial  nature.  Fortune,  however,  to 
which  M.  Thiers,  like  Napoleon,  has  been 
so  frequently  indebted,  did  not  desert  him 
in  this  emergency.  An  anonymous  letter 
arrived  one  day  at  the  ministry  of  the  inte¬ 
rior,  addressed  to  him,  in  which  he  was 
told  that  a  person  who  was  unknown  to  him 
had  disclo.sures  to  make  of  the  highest  Im¬ 
portance,  relating  to  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and  that  if  he  would 
go  unattended  about  nine  o’clock  that  eve- 
j  ning  to  a  certain  road,  called  the  Alices  des 
Veuves,  branching  from  the  main  road  of 
the  Champs  Elysees,  he  would  there  obtain 
means  of  procuring  all  the  information  he 
desired  relating  to  the  Duchess. 

Such  an  epistle,  it  may  easily  be  con¬ 
ceived,  was  well  calculated  to  pique  the 
curiosity  of  so  lively  a  mind  as  that  of 
M.  Thiers.  Yet  the  place  and  the  hour, 
and  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  invita¬ 
tion,  were  not  without  danger.  At  that 
time,  the  part  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
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which  was  named,  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  haunt  of  robbers  and  assassins. 
It  would  have  been  ea.'sy  to  have  sent  agents 
Of  the  police  there,  or  to  have  gone  under 
their  protection.  But  in  that  case  would 
the  informant  venture  to  appear  f  There 
was  reason  for  hesitation,  but  so  much  was 
at  stake  that  the  minister  decided  to  take 
his  chance  of  the  danger.  He  accordingly 
ordered  his  carriage  to  draw  up  in  the 
main  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Alices  des  Veuves,  where 
he  descended  from  it,  and  walked  alone  to 
the  appointed  spot.  Arrived  there  an 
individual  emerged  from  among  the  trees, 
and,  addressing  him  by  his  name,  informed 
him  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  anony- 
mefus  letter.  This  was  the  man  J3ietz,  who 
afterwards  gained  an  infamous  celebrity. 

The  traitor  assumed  an  humble  and  re¬ 
spectful  tone.  It  was  the  humility  of  base¬ 
ness. 

It  soon  appeared  that  Dietz  was  the  de¬ 
pository  of  important  secrets.  He  had 
been  employed  as  the  confidential  bearer  of 
despatches  between  the  exiled  princes  and 
those  absolute  powers  which  favored  their 
pretensions,  and  had  even  been  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  favors  from  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
He  was  now  about  to  sell  the  secrets  of 
his  benefactors  to  their  enemies.  M.  Thiers 
could  not  esteem  the  wretch,  but  he,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  made  him  his  tool. 

Conducted  to  the  hotel  of  the  ministry 
of  the  interior,  and  dazzled  by  the  splen¬ 
dor  which  he  saw  around  him,  his  cupidity 
was  excited  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  he 
at  once  placed  himself  at  the  disposition 
of  the  minister.  M.  Thiers  ordered  the 
commissary  of  police,  Joly,  to  conduct  him 
to  Nantes,  and  there  take  such  steps  as 
might  seem  best  suited  to  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  object.  When  they  arrived  at 
Nantes,  they  put  up  at  the  Hotel  des 
France,  Dietz  as.suming  the  name  of  M.Gon- 
zague.  He  immediately  transmitted  infor¬ 
mation  of  his  arrival  to  the  duchess,  in¬ 
forming  her  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
the  bearer  of  important  despatches.  M. 
Duguigny  was  commissioned  by  her  in  re¬ 
ply  to  see  Dietz,  from  whom  he  received  a 
private  signal  agreed  on  previously.  Divid¬ 
ed  cards  of  address  were  exchanged  between 

^  o 

M.  Duguigny  and  the  traitor,  and  no  doubt 
remained  of  his  identity.  In  fine,  Dietz 
was  introduced  by  Duguigny  into  a  house, 
where  he  had  a  long  conference  with  the 
duchess.  He  soon  after  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  an  appointment  with  her  for  a  second 


interview,  which  was  fixed  for  the  6th 
November. 

On  this  day  he  had  agreed  to  betray  his 
mistress,  but  at  the  last  hour  his  resolution 
gave  way,  and  he  desired  to  retract.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  duchess  he  offered  to  deliver 
up  Marshal  Bourmont,  with  whom  he  had  an 
interview  ;  but  M.  Thiers  declined  this,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  no  wish  to  take  a  prisoner 
whom  he  would  be  compelled  to  shoot. 
Dietz,  still  recoiling  with  remorse  from  the 
odious  part  he  had  undertaken,  now  offered 
to  deliver  up  the  correspondence  of  the 
duchess.  It  was  too  late,  however.  He 
had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat,  and  was 
compelled  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

He  at  length  proceeded  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  was  admitted  to  her  royal  high¬ 
ness,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  interview, 
during  which  there  were  no  bounds  to  the 
expression  of  his  gratitude,  and  he  with¬ 
drew,  leaving  his  mistress  more  deeply  than 
ever  impressed  with  his  fidelity  and  devo¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  more  singular,  because, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  tried  during 
the  interview,  by  certain  equivocal  expres¬ 
sions,  to  awaken  her  suspicions. 

He  had  scarcely  withdr-iwn,  before  the 
house,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  was  forcibly 
entered  by  the  agents  of  the  police,  pistol 
in  hand.  The  duchess.  Mademoiselle  de 
Kersabiec,  and  MM.jMaynard  and  Gui- 
bourg  had  only  time  to  take  refuge  in  a 
place  of  concealment  previously  prepared, 
by  forming  a  place  in  the  wall,  behind  the 
fire-place,  which  was  covered  by’  the  iron 
plate  which  formed  the  back  of  the  chim¬ 
ney. 

The  house  was  to  all  appearances  desert¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  information  given  by  Dietz  was 
so  clear  and  precise,  that  no  doubt  existed 
of  the  presence  of  the  duchess  within  its 
walls.  ‘  A  number  of  masons,  and  some  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  sapeurs  and  pomiers  were 
therefore  summoned,  and  the  work  of  de¬ 
molition  commenced.  A  fire  was  lighted  in 
the  chimney,  behind  which  was  the  cell  in 
which  the  four  persons  were  squeezed  to¬ 
gether,  the  space  being  barely  large  enough 
to  allow  them  to  stand  side  by  side.  A 
small  hole  was  provided  in  the  chimney 
plate,  at  which  each  in  turn,  applying  the 
mouth,  took  air.  But  the  plate  soon  be¬ 
came  intensely  heated  by  the  fire  lighted  by 
the  soldiers  in  the  chimney,  and  the  cell 
was  converted  into  a  furnace  ! 

Mademoiselle  Kersabiec,  unable  longer 
to  suffer  the  torture  to  which  she  was  ex¬ 
posed,  was  at  length  forced  by  her  agony  to 
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utter  a  cry.  M.  Guibourg,  thereupon,  j 
struck  with  his  foot  the  plate,  which  is  stat¬ 
ed  to  have  become  nearly  red  hot,  and  the 
party  surrendered  themselves. 

The  mother  of  the  legitimate  heir  to  the . 
throne  of  the  greatest  kingdom  of  the  | 
European  continent,  pale,  and  almost! 
expiring,  advanced  to  General  Dermon-  j 
court,  saying — “General,  I  deliver  my¬ 
self  to  your  loyalty.”  “  Madame,”  | 
replied  the  general,  “  you  are  under  the ! 
safeguard  of  French  honor.  | 

This  constituted  in  effect,  the  denoument ; 
of  the  drama  of  La  Vendee.  The  civil  war ! 
was  concluded,  and  the  cabinet  obtained  a  j 
bloodless  triumph.  Soon  afterwards  the ' 
government  attempted  with  like  success,  j 
another  coup  de  main  in  Belgium.  The  | 
citadnl  of  Antwerp  was  bombarded,  and  it : 
surrendered,  and  the  independence  of  Bel- ! 
gium,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  its  almost! 
inevitable  alliance  with  France,  was  se-| 
cuied. 

In  the  parliamentary  recess  in  which 
these  events  occurred,  M.  Thiers  received 
the  highest  honor  which  could  be  conferred 
on  him  as  an  author.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  that  section  of  the  Institute 
which  represents  literature  and  history. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1834, 
the  cabinet,  of  which  he  was,  if  not  the 
head,  certainly  the  most  conspicuous  mem¬ 
ber,  met  the  chamber,  strengthened  by  the 
two  great  successes  which  we  have  just  ad¬ 
verted  to — the  pacification  of  La  Vendee, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  forces  from 
Belgium.  A  large  majority  was  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
ministry  of  the  11th  of  October,  1831,  a 
question  respecting  the  ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior  was  raised  between  M.  Thiers  and 
M.  Argout ;  a  sort  of  competition  arose 
between  these  statesmen.  It  was  proposed, 
not  altogether  in  joke,  that  the  question 
should  be  settled  by  lot !  and  it  is  said  that 
M.  Thiers,  trusting  to  the  good  fortune 
which  seemed  to  preside  over  his  course, 
was  not  indisposed  to  acquiesce  in  such  a 
proceeding.  The  good  sense  of  the  king 
intervened,  and  averted  such  a  cause  of 
ridicule  from  the  cabinet.  The  Hotel  of 
the  Interior  was  assigned  to  M.  Thiers, 
but  the  principal  functions  of  the  ofl&ce 
were  annexed  to  that  of  Commerce  andi 
Public  Works,  which  was  conferred  on  his  I 
competitor.  This  departure  from  estab¬ 
lished  usage,  united  with  alleged  disgust  at 
the  exercise  of  duties,  in  a  great  degree 


confined  to  the  telegraph,  the  police,  and 
the  secret  service,  gave,  as  is  represented 
by  his  friends,  disgust  to  M.  Thiers,  and 
he  resigned  the  office  which  he  held  nomi¬ 
nally,  and  accepted  the  ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Public  Works.  No  sooner  in¬ 
stalled  in  this  new  post,  than  his  usual 
restless  activity  began  to  develope  itself. 
He  commenced  by  asking  and  obtaining 
from  the  chambers  a  grant  of  an  hundred 
millions  of  francs  (ii4,000,000,)  to  com¬ 
plete  the  great  works  of  utility  and  public 
monuments  which  were  then  left  in  an  un¬ 
finished  state.  The  statue  of  Napoleon 
was  in  consequence  soon  restored  to  the 
summit  of  the  column  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  from  which  it  had  been  unworthily 
torn  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ; 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  erected  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
military  exploits  of  Napoleon,  was  finish¬ 
ed  ;  the  mairnificent  church  of  the  Mada- 
leiiie,  was  again  put  in  progress;  the 
palace  originally  intended  for  the  king  of 
Rome,  and  afterwards  appropriated  to  va¬ 
rious  public  offices,  situated  on  the  Quai 
D’Orsay,  was  completed  ;  roads  were  con¬ 
structed,  canals  excavated,  thousands  of 
hands  were  employed,  and  national  indus¬ 
try  began  to  revive. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  this  epoch  con¬ 
stituted  the  most  brilliant  and  memorable 
in  the  public  life  of  M.  Thiers.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  clouds  were  gathering  round  him.  In 
the  commencement  of  1834,  a  secret  move¬ 
ment  among  the  republican  party  prognos¬ 
ticated  an  approaching  explosion.  Aware 
of  this,  the  government  proposed  the  since 
notorious  law  against  associations,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  which  at  the  present  time  virtual¬ 
ly  deprives  the  French  people  of  that  ines¬ 
timable  guarantee  of  freedom,  the  right  of 
public  meeting.  M.  Thiers  supported  this 
obnoxious  measure  with  all  his  ability,  not 
only  as  a  temporary  measure,  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment, 
but  as  a  permanent  law,  conducive  to  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  public  security. 
Th§  activity  and  energy  displayed  in  this 
political  emergency,  rendered  it  apparent 
to  all,  that  for  such  a  crisis  M.  Thiers’  fit¬ 
test  place  was  the  ministry  of  the  Interior, 
to  which  he  accordingly  returned  without 
being  curtailed  in  his  functions,  a  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  retreat  being  provided  for  M.  Ar¬ 
gout,  in  the  lucrative  office  of  Governor  of 
the  llank  of  France. 

Some  days  after  these  official  arrange- 
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ments  the  apprehended  insurrection  broke  j 
out  simultaneously  at  Lyons  and  in  Paris. 
On  this  occasion  Si.  Thiers  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  repu¬ 
tation  for  personal  courage  which  had  been 
compromised  in  the  revolution  of  the  three 
days.  It  was  at  his  side,  in  the  emeute  of 
the  April  barricades,  that  (Captain  Roy, 
and  the  young  Armand  do  Vareilles,  Audi¬ 
tor  of  the  Council  of  State,  fell  under  balls 
aimed  at  the  minister  of  the  Interior. 
When  the  i^uestion  was  raised  in  the  cabi¬ 
net  as  to  the  mode  of  prosecuting  the  in¬ 
surgents,  M.  Thiers  oppo.sed  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  bring  them  before  the  extraordinary 
tribunal  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He 
was,  however,  left  in  a  minority. 

About  this  period  serious  dissensions 
broke  out  in  the  cabinet.  The  disputes 
between  M.  Thiers  and  Marshal  Soult  as¬ 
sumed  a  tone  of  bitter  personality,  marked 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  by  most  unworthy 
scurrility.  M,  Thiers  pursued  the  offender 
by  those  measures  of  vengeance  which  his 
talents,  activity,  and  official  re.sources  pla¬ 
ced  at  his  disposal.  He  urged  incessantly 
upon  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  the  inju¬ 
rious  effects  produced  by  the  license  assum¬ 
ed  by  the  military  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  to  incur  expenses  not  voted  by  the 
chambers,  and  it  was  notorious  that  the 
police  of  the  ministry  of  the  Interior  was 
charged  with  the  collection  of  evidence  of 
the  maladministration  of  Alarshal  Soult,  in 
all  the  garri.sons  and  fortified  jffaccs.  The 
marshal  himself  soon  became  acquainted 
with  these  proceedings,  and  .‘^aw’  plainly 
enough  that  an  occasion  was  sought  to 
break  with  him.  An  opportunity  soon  ])re- 
sented  itself,  in  the  propo.sed  nomination 
of  M.  Decazes  to  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Algiers,  which  was  supported  by  i\I.  Thiers, 
and  opposed  by  Marshal  Soult.  The  dis¬ 
pute  on  this  occasion  came  to  something 
little  short  of  personal  collision.  M.  Thiers 
reproached  the  marshal  with  the  exile  of 
General  Rxcelmans,  in  1815,  and  with  his 
ingratitude  towards  M.  Decazes,  who  had 
recalled  him  from  exile  against  the  opinion 
of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  In  fine,  .the 
conflict  ended  in  the  victory  of  M.  Thiers, 
and  the  old  marshal  retired. 

Marshal  Gerard  was  called  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  to  replace  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  ; 
but  soon  finding  himself  in  opposition  to 
M.  Thiers,  on  the  subject  of  the  amnesty, 
in  his  turn  retired.  M.  Thiers,  not  yet 
daring  to  aspire  to  that  high  place  in  the 
government  which  he  had  already  fixed  on 


as  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition, 
adopted  now  the  expedient  of  tendering  his 
resignation.  After  some  mini.sterial  diffi- 
culties,  and  an  interregnum  of  three  days 
— during  which  a  ministry,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  was  tried 
— it  was  settled  that  Marshal  Mortier 
should  be  President  of  the  Council,  and 
that  M.  Thiers  shoiild  return  to  the  Hotel 
of  the  Intf>rior.  Marshal  Mortier,  howev¬ 
er,  soon  became  tired  of  sitting  in  a  gilt 
chair,  as  the  nominal  head  of  a  government 
in  which  he  was  a  cypher.  It  was,  after 
.«!ome  altercation  between  MM.  Thiers  and 
Guizot,  agreed  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
should  be  invited  to  the  President’s  chair. 

The  negotiation,  which  had  its  is.sue  in 
the  appointment  of  M.  de  Broglie,  was  at¬ 
tended  witli  some  circumstances  of  a  nature 
so  personal,  and  have  been  related  with  so 
much  detail,  that  notwithstanding  the  limit 
which  must  be  imposed  on  the  present  arti¬ 
cle,  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  them  at 
length  before  the  reader. 

(Jn  the  retirement  of  Marshal  Gerard, 
M.  Thiers  was  embarrassed  to  patch  up  the 
cabinet  thus  falling  to  pieces.  He  first  of¬ 
fered  M.  Mole  the  pre.sidency,  with  or 
without  other  functions.  He  next  resorted 
to  M.  Dupin,  with  as  little  success.  M. 
Guizot  withdrew  because  M.  de  Broglie 
was  not  accepted.  M.  Thiers  declined  M. 
de  Broglie,  becau.se  he  well  knew  he  was 
the  duplicate  of  Guizot.  Thus  the  cabi¬ 
net  broil  was  proceeding  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  prospect  of  a  termination,  wdien  the 
king  sent  for  MM.  Guizot  and  Thiers,  and, 
with  much  dignity,  requested  them  to  bring 
to  a  close  the  public  scandal  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  dispute,  and  to  come  at  once  to  a 
definitive  arrangement.  This  interview 
took  place  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  had  im¬ 
mediate  success.  At  noon,  M  M.  Guizot 
and  Thiers  became  friends.  The  latter 
accepted  M.  de  Broglie,  but  in  two  hours 
afterwards  again  changed  his  mind. 

At  length  through  the  intervention  of 
Talleyrand,  and  by  his  ascendancy  over  M. 
Thiers,  all  was  arranged,  and  AI.  Thiers 
was  again  installed  in  the  Hotel  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  having  waived, 
for  the  moment,  a.spirations  which  rose  in 
his  soul  towards  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
fetes  of  July,  M.  Thiers  was  at  the  king’s 
side  when  a  shower  of  balls  W’as  discharged 
at  the  group,  from  the  infernal  machine  of 
Fieschi.  This  terrible  disaster  led  to  se- 
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rious  political  and  legislative  results.  The 
chambers  were  convoked,  and  the  laws, 
since  called  the  “  laws  of  September,”  were 
passed,  having  for  their  effect  to  put  nar¬ 
rower  limits  on  the  great  popular  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
M.  Thiers  was  most  energetic  in  his  sup¬ 
port  of  these  rigorous  measures. 

The  diflFerences  between  MM.  Thiers 
and  Guizot  were  becoming  now,  from  month 
to  month,  more  serious  and  irreconeileable. 
At  length  the  latter,  with  his  friend,  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  retired  from  the  eabinet, 
and  M.  Thiers  attained  the  summit  of  his 
ambition.  He  became  President  of  the 
Couneil,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — 
he  was  prime  minister  of  one  of  the  greatest 
states  of  Europe,  and  its  organ  of  political 
relation  with  other  nations — he  who,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  a  poor,  pennyless, 
literary  adventurer,  lodging  in  a  garret,  in 
an  obscure  alley  of  Paris.  No  achieve¬ 
ment  of  genius  could  go  farther. 

The  friends  of  M.  Thiers  say,  that,  at 
this  time,  he  only  accepted  the  elevated 
situation  into  which  events  had  forced  him, 
with  great  diffidence,  and  even  with  some 
repugnancy.  This,  however,  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  his  character  and  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  the  one,  in  the  highest  degree,  self- 
confiding — and  the  other,  in  the  highest 
degree,  rash.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  now 
endeavored  to  conciliate  parties,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  opposition  of 
the  left  in  a  greater  degree  than  before. 
Serious  political  difficulties  soon  arose  in 
relation  to  Spain  ;  and  the  question  of  in¬ 
tervention  being  raised,  of  which  M.  Thiers 
was  a  warm  partisan,  he  found  himself  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the 
king  ;  and  not  sorry,  probably,  to  escape 
the  difficulties  of  the  position,  he  seized  the 
occasion  to  retire  from  office,  and  resigned. 

Then  was  formed  the  ministry  called  the 
Cabinet  of  the  loth  of  April,  under  the 
presidency  of  Count  Mole.  M.  Thiers 
took  the  opportunity  of  freedom  from  the 
duties  of  office,  and  the  approach  of  the 
recess,  to  make  a  classical  tour  iu  Italy . 

The  Mole  cabinet  was  soon  menaced  by 
.storms  from  every  quarter.  Towards  the 
middle  of  1838,  was  formed  the  great  po¬ 
litical  crusade,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“  Coalition,”  in  which  parties  the  most  op¬ 
posed,  laying  aside  their  mutual  differen¬ 
ces,  allied  themselves  for  no  other  object 
than  victory.  Under  this  assault  the  Mole 
cabinet  fell ;  and  for  two  months  the  doc¬ 
trinaires,  tbe  centre  droit,  the  tiers  partie, 
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and  the  centre  gauche,  seized  the  ministe¬ 
rial  sceptre,  and  tried  all  imaginable  com¬ 
binations  and  alliances,  which  were  dissolv¬ 
ed  almost  as  soon  as  imagined.  M.  Thiers, 
the  chief  of  the  coalition,  could  not  succeed 
in  forming  a  cabinet  unaided  by  Marshal 
.Soult.  The  latter  would  not  accept  the 
presidency  with  M.  Thiers  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  At  length  M.  Thiers  became  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and  failed. 

Finally  M.  Thiers  found  himself  once 
more  on  the  opposition  benches,  a  simple 
deputy,  as  he  was  in  the  days  after  the  rev¬ 
olution.  He  now  occupied  himself  once 
more  with  literature,  and  commenced  tlfe 
history  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire, 
which  has  so  recently  been  published.  For 
the  copy-right  of  this  work  he  received 
from  M.  Paulin,  the  publisher,  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  500,000  francs,  equal  to  i^20,- 
000,  of  which  £16,000  were  paid  to  him  on 
delivering  the  MSS.,  and  the  remainder  at 
the  end  of  twelve  months  ! 

Since  1840,  M.  Thiers  has  been  out  of 
office,  and  has  continued  to  be  a  leading 
member  of  the  opposition.  The  Constitii- 
tionnel,  with  which  he  was  first  connected 
as  a  journalist,  is  generally  understood  to 
speak  his  opinions,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
.spirit  of  many  of  his  political  conversations 
supplies  matter  for  the  best  leading  articles 
of  that  journal ;  but  M.  Thiers  himself  has 
not  actunlly  contributed  as  a  writer  to  any 
journal  since  his  elevation  in  political  life. 

The  public  character  of  M.  Thiers  has 
been  sketched  by  so  masterly  a  hand,  that, 
with  such  a  portrait  before  us,  it  would  be 
presumption  for  any  foreign  pen  to  attempt 
again  to  draw  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  con¬ 
clude  this  brief  notice  with  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  remarkable  statesman,  histo¬ 
rian,  orator,  and  journalist,  from  the  char¬ 
acter  of  him  given  by  M.  Cormenin,  better 
known  as  Timon  : — 

“  M.  Thiers  is  the  essence  of  mind ;  he  is  in¬ 
tellect  to  the  very  tips  of  his  lips  and  points  of  his 
nails.  His  organization  is  like  that  of  Voltaire, 
frail,  delicate,  and  mobile.  He  has  the  caprices 
and  naughtiness  of  a  child,  with  the  assumption 
of  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher.  More  a  man  of 
letters  than  a  statesman,  and  more  an  artist  than  a 
man  of  letters,  he  will  dote  upon  an  Etruscan 
vase,  and  care  little  for  liberty.  As  a  cabinel-min- 
ister,  he  conceives  great  designs ;  like  a  woman, 
he  is  bold  in  small  matters.  He  has  courage,  but 
it  is  like  that  of  delicate  and  sickly  people — it 
comes  in  feverish  fits,  ending  by  nervous  attacks 
and  fainting  fits ;  these  weaknesses  are  only  tole¬ 
rated  on  a  sofa ;  in  politics,  fainting  is  not  suffer- 
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ed.  A  great  orator,  an  uncertain  statesman — ac¬ 
tion  freezes  him  and  nails  him  to  his  chair — de¬ 
clamation,  on  the  contrary,  warms  and  elevates 
him.  His  early  enthifsiasm  for  the  conspicuous 
characters  of  the  revolution  was  only  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  a  youth  and  a  student,  in  which,  unknown 
to  himself,  was  mingled  the  ve^xation  of  not  being 
himself  a  party  to  such  transactions,  with  the 
vague  hope  of  becoming  some  day  a  personage. 
But  the  possession  of  the  joys  of  the  ministry 
soon  effeminated  his  revolutionary  temperament, 
and  he  descended  from  the  garret  to  the  salon, 
four  steps  at  a  time,  installing  himself  upon  sofas, 
rich  with  golden  stuff,  as  if  lie  had  never  been 
seated  upon  straw.  A  grand  seigneur  by  instinct, 
as  others  are  by  birth  or  by  habit  •,  in  the  ininistry 
cy  out  of  it,  at  home  or  abroad,  those  manners 
will  never  quit  him.  Nevertheless  he  may,  per¬ 
haps,  when  he  travels  as  a  private  individual,  for 
his  own  pleasure  or  for  ours,  refrain  from  holding 
himself  up  to  the  notice  of  all  he  meets,  by  the 
magnificence  of  his  suite.  He  may  have  the  good 
taste  to  leave  this  sort  of  advertisement  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  menageries,  actresses,  and  princes.ses. 

“  In  former  days  the  mayors  and  sheriffs  used 
to  bring  the  keys  of  their  cities  on  golden  dishes 
to  the  Dukes  of  Montbazon  and  Montmorency ; 
now  we  freight  vessels,  we  fire  cannons,  and  we 
work  the  telegraph  for  the  Montbazons  of  the 
desk,  and  the  Montniorencies  of  the  quill.  No¬ 
thing  is  wanting  to  these  gentry  but  to  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  equerries  with  hawks  upon  their  fingers, 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  and  pages.  Scepti¬ 
cal  by  indifference,  in  morals,  in  religion,  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  in  literature,  there  are  no  truths  which 
strike  deep  into  the  heart  of  M.  Thiens.  There  is 
no  sincere  and  radical  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
people,  which  does  not  make  him  smile.  He  is 
like  a  shot  silk,  which,  looked  at  in  different  di¬ 
rections,  appears  of  all  hues,  without  having  any 
color  properly  its  own,  and  whose  texture  is  so 
open  that  you  can  see  the  light  through  it. 

“  Ask  him  not  for  his  convictions,  or  his  doubts 
— demand  not  the  proofs  of  his  nianlines.s — his 
temperament  refu.ses  them.  You  are  annoyed  at 
his  raillery,  but  remember  every  thing  seems  a  jest 
to  him.  You  are  vexed  that  he  mocks  at  you, 
but  remember  that  he  also  mocks  at  hirnsself. 

“  Confide  to  him,  if  yon  will,  the  ministry  of 
Marine,  of  War,  of  the  Interior,  of  Justice,  or 
give  him  an  embassy,  but  beware  not  to  put  at  his 
disposition  the  millions,  for  they  will  pass  throuirh 
his  fingers  as  water  through  a  sieve.  With  his 
facility  at  expending  money  he  unites  a  particular 
method  of  rendering  an  account  of  it,  which  is  not 
at  all  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this  he  very 
wittily  calls  the  art  of  grouping  figures. 

“  We  cannot  gauge  precisely  his  political  sto¬ 
mach,  but  we  can  only  affirm  that  he  has  been, 
and  on  future  occasions  will  be,  an  enormous 
consumer  of  men,  horses,  ships,  and  supplies. 
You  would  not  say,  to  look  at  this  little  man,  that 
he  has  a  stomach  greater  than  another,  but  like 
Gargantua  he  would  take  as  a  mere  mouthful  the 
largest  budget. 

A  minister  at  once  supple  and  tenacious,  in¬ 
different  and  decided ;  he  yields  only  to  recover 
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himself.  He  makes  concessions  only  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  greater  demands.  He  leaves  you  no  choice 
except  that  which  you  cannot  help  accepting,  and 
whatever  you  do  you  are  sure,  in  the  end,  to  yield 
to  his  demands. 

“  In  his  speeches,  I  love,  above  all  things,  his 
natural,  lively,  and  unatlected  chit-chat.  He  does 
not  declaim  ;  he  converses.  He  docs  not  preach 
ever  in  the  same  tone  like  his  former  colleagues, 
the  Doctrinaires.  He  is  ])rolix,  it  is  true,  and 
stuns  me  with  his  volubility ;  but  it  is  a  species 
of  babble  which  relieves  me  from  the  monotony 
of  oratory — from  that  eternal  ennui  to  which  a 
deputy  is  condemned,  who  is  compelled  to  submit 
to  speechifying  from  noon  till  night. 

“  He  does  more  than  move  you  or  convince 
you  ;  he  interests,  he  amuses,  he  who,  of  all  per¬ 
sons  in  the  world,  most  delights  to  be  amused 
himself. 

“  In  his  speeches,  every  step  of  his  way  is 
strewn  with  flowers,  rubies,  j)eails,  and  diamonds ; 
he  ha.s  only  to  stoop  for  them  :  he  picks  them  up, 
handles  them,  fornis  them  into  garlands,  bracelets, 
rings,  cinctures,  diadems,  so  unbounded  is  the 
richness,  the  fertility,  and  the  splendor  of  his  wit. 

“  He  thinks  without  effort,  produces  without 
exhaustion,  advances  without  fatigue,  and  arrays 
his  ideas  before  you  w’ith  a  rapidity  which  is  in¬ 
conceivable  ;  former  times  pa.ss  in  review  before  his 
memory  in  their  order,  and  proj)er  costumes ;  and 
nature,  which  others  court,  comes  to  him  uninvit¬ 
ed  in  all  the  pomp  of  her  majesty,  and  all  the 
graces  of  her  smiles.  Have  you  ever  seen  in  the 
steamboats  which  traverse  our  rivers,  the  banks  re¬ 
flected  in  the  suspended  mirrors  .=•  'I'hey  are  re¬ 
flected  while  the  boat  advances — fair  villages, 
churches  with  tapering  spires,  verdant  meadows, 
hoary  mountains,  gay  vessels,  the  flocks  of  the 
valley,  the  clouds  of  heaven,  animals  and  men, 
seem  to  fly  past  in  rapid  succession  in  the  glass. 
Such  is  M.  Thiers.  A  sort  of  parliamentary  mir¬ 
ror,  he  reflects  the  passions  of  others,  and  cold 
and  hard  as  the  glass  is,  without  passions  himself. 
He  weeps,  but  his  eyes  are  tearless ;  he  pierces 
his  breast  with  a  poniard,  but  draws  no  drop  ot 
blood  ;  a  mere  drama  all  that,  it  is  true,  but  what  a 
drama,  and  what  an  actor !  \Vh:il  nature,  what 
suppleness,  what  powers  of  insinuation,  what  in¬ 
flexions  ot  voice  ;  what  transparency  and  lucidity 
of  style  :  what  negligerit  grace  of  language.  Ac¬ 
tor,  you  deceive  me,  but  why  should  I  complain  : 
you  deceive  even  yourself;  you  play  your  part  to 
arimimtion,  but  it  is  only  a  part.  1  know  iliat 
very  well,  and  yet  I  allow  myself  to  be  ravished 
by  your  seduclion.s.  I  give  myself  up  to  you  ;  so 
long  as  you  .sjieak,  1  am  under  a  charm  ;  and  I  . 
almost  prefer  to  listen  to  error  from  your  mouth, 
to  hear  truth  from  any  other. 

“  When  you  undertook  to  defend  the  measure 
of  restraining  the  popular  wall  of  Paris  by  invest¬ 
ing  it  with  fortifications,  what  a  part  you  played  ! 
Assuredly  1  have  witnessed  all  the  varieties  of 
performances  which  have  been  produced  upon  oui 
parliamentary  stage,  but  I  must  confess  that  yotii 
speeches  on  the  fortifications  of  Paris  w’ere  the 
most  astonishing  mystifications  that  I  have  ever 
yet  witnessed 
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“  Never  before  did  so  great  an  actor  perform  in 
so  absurd  a  piece.  He  so  drapeil  himseif ;  he 
gesticulated  with  so  much  art,  with  so  much  fan¬ 
cy  ;  he  threw  into  the  scene  so  much  animation  ; 
he  exhibited  so  much  sleight  of  hand,  and  prac¬ 
tised  such  optical  illusion  upon  the  audience,  that 
they  could  not  refrain,  even  those  who  came  to 
hiss,  from  shouting  bravo  and  clapping  their  hands, 
and  at  last  he  carried  his  prestidigitation  to  such  a 
length  that,  in  fine,  he  put  the  chamber  itself  un¬ 
der  his  cup,  and  w’hen  he  lifted  it  up,  lo,  there  w’as 
no  chamber — the  tour  de  main  was  incomparable. 

“  M.  Thiers  has  often  reminded  me  of  a  beard¬ 
less  woman,  well  informed  and  witty — not  stand¬ 
ing,  but  seated  at  the  tribune,  who  chatted  upon  a 
thousand  subjects,  jumping  from  one  to  another 
with  the  most  graceful  levity,  and  without  allow¬ 
ing  the  labor  of  her  understanding  to  appear  upon 
her  lips,  which  are  ever  in  motion. 

“  He  is  more  elastic  than  a  spring  of  the  finest 
.steel — he  bends  and  unbends — he  rises  and  falls 
with  his  subject — he  will  roll  himself  spirally 
round  about  a  question  from  its  base  to  its  summit 
— he  mounts,  descends,  remounts,  hangs  in  the 
branches,  hides  himself  in  the  thickest  foliage,  ap¬ 
pears,  disappears,  and  passes  a  thousand  times  in 
and  out  with  the  pretty  agility  of  a  squirrel — he 
would  extract  money  even  from  a  stone — where 
others  glean,  he  reaps.  He  extends  his  plumage, 
and  shows,  by  turns,  every  hue  of  purple,  gold, 
and  azure.  He  does  not  speak,  he  coos — he  does 
not  coo,  he  lisps — he  does  not  lisp,  he  warbles — 
and  he  is  so  dazzling  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
ear,  that  one  does  not  know  which  to  admire  most, 
his  plumage  or  his  song.  He  will  give  you  a 
'  speech  of  three  hours’  length  on  architecture,  po¬ 
etry,  law,  navigation,  or  war,  and  yet  he  is  neither 


a  poet,  an  architect,  a  lawjer,  a  mariner,  or  a  sol¬ 
dier — all  he  will  require  is  an  evening's  prepara¬ 
tion.  If  he  describes  a  battle,  he  astonishes  the 
oldest  generals.  If  he  speaks  of  walls,  roofs, 
stone,  and  mortar,  you  would  actually  believe  him 
to  be  a  mason  or  an  architect.  He  will  dispute 
with  Gay-Lussac  on  questions  of  chemistry,  and 
teach  Arago  how  to  direct  his  telescope  at  Venus 
or  Jupiter. 

“  The  fine  arts,  canals,  roads,  finances,  com¬ 
merce,  hi.'story,  the  press,  politics,  anecdotes  of  the 
streets,  theatres,  war,  literature,  religion,  munici¬ 
palities,  morality,  amusements,  great  things,  mid¬ 
dling  things,  little  things — what  does  it  matter  to 
him,  he  is  ready  at  all.  He  is  so,  because  in  fact 
he  is  prepared  upon  nothing.  He  does  not  speak 
like  other  orators,  because  he  speaks  like  people  of 
the  world.  Other  orators  prepare  themselves 
more  or  less,  but  he  improvises  ;  other  orators  per¬ 
orate,  but  he  chats ;  and  who  can  be  on  their 
guard  against  a  man  who  chats  like  you  or  me  f 
What  did  I  say  ?  infinitely  better  than  you,  or 
than  me,  or  than  any  one  el.se. 

“  I  have  one  fault,  however,  to  find  with  M. 
Thiers.  It  i.s,  that  sometimes  he  cannot  restrain  his 
laughter  when  he  is  descending  from  the  tribune. 
Now,  a  good  comedian  never  laughs  at  the  farce 
which  he  plays.  On  this  point,  M.  Thiers  has 
something  to  learn.  If  M.  Thiers  spoke  slower. 

I  he  would  be  less  listened  to ;  but  his  volubility  is 
I  such,  that  the  house  cannot  go  before  him,  or  even 
follow  him.  Once  started,  he  proceeds  at  full 
gallop,  from  the  morning  to  the  evening.  If  the 
Almighty  had  foreseen  that  the  day  w'ould  come 
on  which  he  would  create  a  Thiers,  he  w’ould  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  made  the  earth  turn  on  its  axis  in 
forty-eight  hours  instead  of  twenty-four.” 


From  tlie  North  American  Review. 

THE  STYLE  OF  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


[The  last  number  of  the  North  British  Reriew  contains  a  j 
long  and  masterly  article  upon  the  mental  and  moral  traits  of 
this  distinguishes!  literary  character,  in  which  the  too  obvious 
faults  of  style  .and  sentiment  are  treated  with  a  .severity  though 
unsparing,  yet  not  unjust.  A.s  the  article  embraces  much 
that  has  been  anticipated  iii  the  elaborate  critique  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  not  long  since  published  in  this  work,  we  re¬ 
publish  only  the  concluding  part  of  it,  treating  of  those  pe¬ 
culiarities  and  merits  of  the  author,  which  have  made  him, 
in  .spite  of  his  faults,  one  of  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful  and  elevated  masters  of  English  prose  lu  modem  times. — 
Editor. 

A  REMARKABLE  characteristic  is  the  plen- 
tifulness  of  imagery  in  Landor’s  composi¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  of  imagination,  strictly  so 
called,  or  the  faculty  which  creates  ideal 
shapes  of  new  being  out  of  the  known 


realities  of  perception  and  reason,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  none.  Rut  fancy,  which  furnishes 
rea.son  with  decorations  for  its  ideas,  by  es¬ 
tablishing  associations  between  them  and 
external  objects,  and  thus  giving  rise  to 
metaphors,  comparisons,  illustrations,  &c., 
he  possesses  in  great  vigor  and  activity. 
We  should  <*all  it  too  active,  and  too  little 
obedient  to  reason  ;  as  is  shown  by  an  over¬ 
frequent  resort  to  this  fanciful  exposition 
of  his  thoughts,  and  his  sometimes  delineat¬ 
ing  the  image  to  the  obscuration  of  the 
idea  it  was  introduced  to  illustrate.  Thus, 
the  “  bright  blade  ”  used  in  the  passage 
last  quoted  to  image  the  character  of  a 
warrior,  is  somewhat  injured  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  by  the  mention  of  the  ‘‘  dark  lines  ’’ 
being  “  slender  and  irregular,^''  a  cireum- 
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stance  true  of  the  real  weapon,  but  having 
no  counterpart  in  the  dark  <|ualitios  of  the 
men.  Thus,  also,  in  a  subsequent  sentence, 
having  called  up  the  vision  of  an  ocean 
when  thinking  of  the  action  in  the  passions, 
he  becomes  so  enamored  with  it,  us  to  de¬ 
lineate  the  whole  picture — and  so,  having 
imagined  the  passions  to  be  the  water  flowing 
and  ebbing,  that  he  may  not  lose  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  “  dead  carcasses”  which 
his  mind  saw  lying  on  its  sands,  he  turns 
zeal,  devotion,  and  eloquence  into  these, 
although  zeal  and  devotion  are  themselves 
passions,  and  eloquence  is  the  expression  of 
passion,  and  the  whole  three  could  only  be, 
if  anywhere,  among  the  stagnant  body  of 
waters.  The  consequence  of  such  over-ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  fancy  is  a  certain  degree  of 
confusion  and  obscurity  created  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  the  imagery  and  the  faintness 
or  invisibility  of  the  likeness  between  parts 
of  it  and  the  ideas  they  should  reflect,  and 
also  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  unrest,  caused 
by  the  double  action  of  the  mind  required 
in  this  mode  of  developing  ideas,  being  too 
frequently  repeated.  But  with  these  draw¬ 
backs,  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Landor, 
by  means  of  this  gift,  imparts  a  great 
charm  to  his  lucubrations.  The  reader,  as 
he  moves  along,  is  entertained  with  a  per¬ 
petual  succession  of  pictures.  We  have 
been  struck  with  the  large  range  from 
which  his  fancy  brings  his  imagery.  Com¬ 
mon  objects  are  to  most  men  hard  realities 
unconvertible  to  any  imaginative  use.  Not 
so  with  Mr.  Landor.  He  tells  us  that  he 
had  lived  and  speculated  much  out  of  doors, 
which  we  had  judged  to  have  been  the  case 
before  we  got  the  information  from  hims(df ; 
for  so  fresh,  vivid,  and  original  is  his  im¬ 
agery,  as  to  appear  often  to  have  been 
taken  by  his  fancy  from  objects  present  to 
his  senses  at  the  moment  of  his  conceiving 
the  ideas  it  is  employed  to  illustrate.  The 
liveliness  of  his  metaphorical  and  fanciful 
ornaments,  with  the  descriptions  of  actual 
objects  and  incidents  interspersed  through 
his  conversations,  gives  especial  verisimili¬ 
tude  to  those  supposed  to  take  place  out  of 
doors  and  away  from  books.  At  the  same 
time,  while  admiring  highly  this  excellence, 
we  must  say  Mr.  Landor’s  images  are 
much  more  numerous  and  vivacious  than 
select.  He  has  no  scruples  about  fetching 
them  from  any  quarter.  Be  it  the  kitchen, 
or  the  kennel,  or  filthier  objects,  if  he  is 
in  the  mood  for  it,  he  draws  on  them  for 
metaphors  as  well  as  for  allusions  and  de¬ 
scriptions,  as  readily  and  confidently  as 


any  other  man  would  on  the  fairest  works 
of  art  or  nature.  Often,  therefore,  does 
he  go,  where  nice  men  fear  to  follow  him, 
sometimes  w’hcre  pure-minded  men  break 
oflf  from  him  in  disgust.  Often,  however, 
is  the  gratification  to  the  taste  unalloyed, 
while  tiiere  is  perpetual  food  for  wonder  at 
the  facility  and  ingenuity  with  which  the 
most  common  objects  and  incidents  are  ac¬ 
commodated  to  his  intellectual  uses.  One 
ordinary  sort  of  illustration,  he  uses  sel¬ 
dom,  perhaps  purposely  avoids — we  mean 
those  borrowed  from  the  art  of  painting. 
In  this  he  differs  greatly  from  the  crowd  of 
modern  writers-T-with  respect  to  whom  he 
remarks  : — “  Since  the  time  of  Johnson, 
the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  paint¬ 
ing  has  much  infected  our  language.  If  we 
find  five  metaphors  in  a  chapter,  four  of 
them  are  upon  trust  from  the  oil  and  color 
man.” — Vol.i.,jp.  16o.  For  the  contemptu¬ 
ous  phraseology,  which  is  very  characteris¬ 
tic,  Air.  Landor  may  answer.  But  in  the 
observation  itself,  all  must  concur.  The 
perpetual  reference  to  the  pictorial  art  has, 
in  fact,  grown  into  a  nuisance  in  our  lite¬ 
rature.  Who,  for  instance,  but  must  at 
last  lose  all  relish  even  for  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  in  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd’s  Va¬ 
cation  Rambles,  when  he  finds  them  all  to 
be  like  memorandums  for  putting  the  land¬ 
scapes  on  the  canvass  ! 

It  remains  to  notice  one  other  excellence 
posses.scd  by  Mr.  Landor,  by  which  he 
somewhat  atones  for  many  faults,  and 
which  (qualifies  the  oft’ensiveness  of  his  worst 
passages.  It  is  his  style,  which  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  example  of  pure  Kngli.sh  and  good 
composition.  Mr.  Landor  deserves  our 
thanks  for  having  shown  Englishmen  (what 
some  among  us  seem  to  disbelieve),  that 
their  noble  language  is  an  instrument  capa¬ 
ble  of  sounding  every  note  which  a  man  of 
clear  organs  would  choose  it  to  utter. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  guttural,  husky, 
and  unnatural  noises,  the  generation  of 
nightmare  or  intoxication,  which  it  cannot 
compass — or,  to  speak  without  metaphor, 
there  are  strainings  of  the  intellect,  and  rap¬ 
tures  and  intensities  of  emotion,  for  which 
pure  English  has  not  words,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  the  man  affected  by  them  must 
indicate  the  existence  to  other  men,  by 
some  invented  jargon.  Not  that  it  will 
convey  to  them  any  intelligible  ideas — for 
they  are  not  intelligible — but  that  it  may 
act  on  their  sympathies,  as  the  cries  of 
animals  do  upon  their  kind,  by  signifying 
that  the  utterer  is  violently  alOfected  by 
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some  sensation  or  emotion.  Of  such  jar¬ 
gon,  many  men  in  fliese  days  have  great 
need — all  those  namely,  and  they  are  not 
few,  who,  in  the  region  of  thought,  are  ever 
soaring  into  the  supersensible,  and,  in  the 
department  of  emotion,  are  ever  plunging 
into  the  subsensitive.  Of  the  abuses  of  our 
tongue  of  which  most  of  them  are  guilty, 
no  notice  need  be  taken  ;  but  we  may 
lament  that  they  should  be  countenanced 
by  some  who  have  things  worth  hearing  to 
say,  and  who  in  part,  from  want  of  taste — 
in  part  from  a  love  of  foreign  idioms — from 
sloth  and  carelessness,  or  from  aiininf;  at 
extraordinary  force  and  impressiveness, 
choose  to  say  it  in  words  and  phrases  alien 
to  the  genius  and  custom  of  English. 

“  llig  thinkers,”  and  new  thinkers,  we  ad¬ 
mit,  “  need  big  words,”  and  new  words. 
But  the  biggest  and  most  original  thinkers 
in  modern  times  found  the  English  Ian-  | 
guage — even  when  less  copious  and  refined  ' 
than  it  is  now — perfectly  equal  to  all  their 
necessities.  Not,  indeed,  that  variations 
and  additions  are  to  be  wholly  forbidden — 
these  will  come,  say  what  we  may  ;  but  if 
left  to  come  only  when  needed,  they  will 
do  so  like  other  growths  of  nature,  quietly, 
gradually,  and  with  the  most  gracetul  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  order  and  symmetry  of  what 
went  before.  For  an  author  wilfully  to  vio¬ 
late  the  received  idioms  of  his  language, 
and  needlessly  to  invent  words  and  phra.ses 
for  himself,  is  not  bad  taste  only,  but  an 
offence  of  a  high  degree.  Well  and  truly 
says  Mr.  Lan<lor,  in  his  Pericles  and  As- 
pasia,  the  depo.sitory  of  many  of  his  finest 
thoughts, — “  It  is  more  barbarous  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  stability  of  a  language,  than 
of  an  edifice  that  has  stood  as  long.  This 
is  done  by  the  introduction  of  changes.” 
It  will  not  excuse  the  offender  that  ho  is 
intelligible,  or  even  that  he  is  more  natural  i 
and  impressive,  than  he  would  have  been  if  j 
he  had  been  more  classic.  For  any  possi¬ 
ble  increase  of  such  qualities,  is  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  violation  of  one  chief 
duty  of  a  literary  man,  which  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  purity  and  order  of  his  native  lan¬ 
guage.  Our  language  is  not  ours  individu¬ 
ally,  but  the  common  inheritance  of  our 
countrymen  ;  and  in  the  use  of  it,  each 
man  is  bound  to  consult  its  nature,  and 
obey  the  laws  agreed  on  by  general  con- 
.sent.  In  this  way  only  can  the  historical 
and  national  character  of  literature  be  pre¬ 
served  in  one  of  its  chief  elements.  In  this 
way  only  the  knowledge,  wit,  wisdom,  fancy 
and  pathos  of  the  existing  age  can  mingle 


with  the  stream  coming  down  from  those 
before,  and  the  whole  flow  on  to  posterity 
a  pure  and  c<^uable  flood.  In  this  way  onh 
is  the  highest  excellence  in  diction  attain¬ 
able  ;  for  the  language,  such  as  the  genius 
of  the  nation,  working  by  the  hands  of  its 
finest  wits  has  made  it,  must  always  be  a 
much  better  and  finer  dress  of  thouirht. 
than  any’  manufacture  of  one’s  own.  Think¬ 
ing  thus,  and  recollecting  the  strange  words 
and  constructions  on  which  some  writers 
have  thought  fit  to  venture,  we  are  the 
more  delighted  to  have  such  proofs  as  these 
volumes  furnish,  of  the  copiousness,  ex¬ 
pressiveness,  and  beauty  of  the  ICnglish 
language,  when  spoken  purely  and  idioma¬ 
tically.  Having  proposed  to  himself  to  be 
a  laborer  in  literature,  Mr.  Landor’s  first 
care  has  been  to  make  himself  master  of 
his  implements.  His  success  has  been  sig¬ 
nally  great.  In  composition,  that  man  has 
attained  the  highe.st  merit,  who,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  accuracy  of  construc¬ 
tion — any  of  the  dignity’  and  richness  of 
phraseology — or  any  of  the  variety  ami 
harmony  of  sound  expected  from  a  writer, 
can  preserve  the  simple,  direct,  elliptical, 
and  concise  forms  of  good  conversation. 

I  For  thereby  his  language  will  present  tin* 
beauties  that  are  the  fruit  of  art,  and  the 
beauties  that  are  the  growth  of  nature,  free 
from  the  deformities  that  usually  attend 
them — from  the  marks  of  the  labor  which 
reared  the  one,  and  from  the  roughness  and 
disorderlincss  native  to  the  wildness  of  the 
other.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Landor  ha.- 
gone  very  near  to  this  triumph  of  art.  Hi.- 
language  is  finished,  yet  j>crfectly  natu¬ 
ral.  Although  always  visibly  correct,  and 
always  terse,  it  is  still  free,  never  stift, 
never  pedantic.  His  words  are  singularly 
choice  ;  and  they  .seem  as  if  they  came  un¬ 
sought  for,  and  from  every  department  of 
our  composite  language.  His  composition 
has  less  of  the  air  of  a  student’s — less  of 
the  di.seiple’s  of  any  school — less  of  the 
j  professed  wTiter’s,  than  that  of  any  other 
I  recent  English  author  we  can  call  to  mind. 
For  the  most  part,  it  is  that  of  one  intent 
merely  on  uttering  his  thoughts,  which  it 
does  after  no  set  or  favorite  form,  but  in  a 
varying  manner,  suited  to  the  matter  to  be 
delivered.  And  with  a  most  remarkable 
readiness,  his  diction  takes  the  ch^lracter 
of  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  doing  it.- 
work  always  promptly,  always  effectively, 
and  always  with  ease,  sometimes  with  ad¬ 
mirable  gracefulness  and  beauty.  This  is 
high  praise,  but  well  deseiTcd,  and  sincere 
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as  great.  Some  defects,  however,  must  be 
noted.  At  times  the  beauty  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  much  surpasses  the  value  of  the 
thought.  jVot  unfrequently  the  fine  me¬ 
chanism  of  diction  ready  at  his  call  has 
deceived,  wo  think,  the  writer,  as  for  a 
time  it  deceives  the  carele.ss  reader,  into 
the  belief  that  it  covers  meaning,  wdien  the 
meaning  is  so  faint,  obscure,  or  vague  as 
to  be  tlie  same  as  none.  lanstly,  the  au¬ 
thor  is  vain  of  his  mastery  in  language. 
And  he  betrays  this  failing  not  only  by 
small  oddities  of  sjtelling,  but  by  phrase¬ 
ology  that  is  at  times  more  I'lnglish  than 
the  English,  employing  idiomatic  rather 
than  more  formal  modes,  with  a  frequency 
unusual  in  our  approved  writers ;  and, 
therefore,  blamcable,  because  a  noticeable 
siirjdiisage  of  an  excellence  is  an  offence 
against  good  taste,  not  much  inferior  to  a 
n»)tiec'able  defect  of  it. 

A  writer  having  the  gifts  which  are  un¬ 
deniably  Air.  Landor’s,  having  great  and 
varied  knowledge,  originality  and  force  of 
thought,  many  and  keen  sensibilities, 
great  activity  and  vivacity  of  fancy,  some 
wit,  humor,  and  satire,  with  an  admirable 
style,  cannot  but  present  among  this  large 
collection  many  things  of  real  literary 
value.  We  have  said,  indeed,  and  w’c  re¬ 
peat  with  increased  contidcmee,  regarding 
the  0})inion.s  and  general  remarks  vented 
by  Air.  Landor  and  his  speakers,  that  they 
are  never  deliverances  of  reason,  but  ahvays 
expressions  of  some  mood  or  state  of  tem¬ 
per,  generally  of  Air.  Landor’s  personal 
mood,  sometimes  (when  his  self-consciou.s- 
ncss  is  asleep)  of  the  mood  supposed  in 
the  fictitious  personage  who  speaks.  It  is 
not  meant  that  his  propositions  or  reflec¬ 
tions  are  always  irrational ;  for  often  he 
writes  justly,  and  w'eightily,  and  beauti¬ 
fully.  But  that  the  course  and  (piality  of 
his  thouglits  are  due  to  the  temper  of  the 
moment  which,  wdiatever  it  is,  controls  the 
present  action  of  his  mind,  dictating  the 
topics  to  be  handled,  the  propositions  to 
be  asserted  or  denied,  the  opinions  of  men 
and  things  to  be  professed,  with  the  im¬ 
agery  and  diction  in  which  they  are  cloth¬ 
ed.  And  as  the  moods  through  which  he 
passes  are  numerous,  as  tliey  rapidly 
change,  and  each  commands  him  wdiolly 
while  it  lasts,  the  fruit  of  all  is  such  pro¬ 
ductions  as  arc  before  us — productions 
which  satisfy  reason,  imagination,  heart, 
and  taste,  wlien  some  amiable,  some  gene¬ 
rous,  or  some  elevating  feeling  has  posses.s- 
ed  their  author,  but  from  which  this  high 


pleasure  is  ever  meeting  with  sudden  inter¬ 
ruptions,  while  its  ]flace  is  taken  by  the 
pain  of  weariness,  dissent,  distaste,  or  dis¬ 
gust  arising  from  the  matter  effused  from 
the  author’s  mind  w'hcn  under  the  influence 
of  any  of  a  legion  of  unworthy  spirits  har¬ 
boring  within  it.  Among  his  better  inspi¬ 
rations,  the  sources  of  wliat  is  praiseworthy 
in  his  compositions,  we  have  noticed  a 
veneration  for  great  writers  very  affection¬ 
ate  and  hearty,  sensibility  to  the  beautiful 
in  the  external  world,  a  discernment  and 
love  of  the  graceful  and  beautiful  in  lite¬ 
rature,  an  animosity  to  despots  and  the 
race  of  warriors,  a  relish  for  the  delights 
of  friendship,  an  indulgence  in  some  of  the 
gentler  aft’ections  of  kind,  and  a  disdain  of 
the  assaults  of  fortune  and  the  injustice  of 
men.  All  these  find  expressions  in  ade¬ 
quate  ideas  and  words  throughout  all  his 
works,  but  most  continuously  and  pleas¬ 
ingly  in  those  of  which  the  plan  carried  his 
mind  among  remote  men  and  things  not 
provocative  of  his  personal  feelings ;  for 
example,  in  his  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  where 
his  characters  and  topics  are  of  Greece. 
On  the  other  hand,  caprice  the  most  wil¬ 
ful,  desire  to  be  singular,  a  constant  rash¬ 
ness  and  absoluteness  in  his  judgments, 
intolerance  towards  tliose  he  differs  from, 
irreverence  where  he  does  not  adore,  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  he  docs  not  understand,  vio¬ 
lent  hatreds  of  men  and  institutions,  inor¬ 
dinate  self-esteem,  discourtesy,  coarseness, 
and  immodesty,  have  singly  or  in  groups 
their  times  of  entire  dominion  over  him. 
The  dialogue  between  Alary  and  Bothw'ell, 
as  tvell  as  other  passages,  are  very  offen¬ 
sively  blemished  by  the  evil  last  mention¬ 
ed.  The  degree  in  which  the -other  faults 
or  vices  have  alloyed  his  works  can  be 
learned  only  by  perusing  them.  A  cause 
of  much  tedious  writing  is  his  love  of  sto¬ 
ry-telling,  in  which  he  is  almost  always  un¬ 
interesting,  and  often  indistinct  and  ob¬ 
scure.  lie  sins  also  by  jocularities.  He 
has  some  measure  of  pleasantry  and  of 
satirical  humor,  but  trying  to  raise  more 
than  a  smile,  he  soon  becomes  extravagant 
and  foolish,  and  utters  cachinnations  rather 
than  honest  laughter.  One  defect,  very 
serious  and  remarkable  in  an  Englishman 
writing  on  morals  and  polities  in  this  nine¬ 
teenth  age,  is  a  w'ant  of  interest  in  the 
grand  movement  now  in  progress  for  ele¬ 
vating  the  working  classes  to  economical 
comfort  and  political  influence.  One  would 
not  know  by  these  writings  that  it  was 
going  on.  Perhaps  he  does  not  like  it. 
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The  ascendency  in  society  of  the  strong- 
minded  and  unsubmissive  artizan  class  must 
offend  a  man  of  his  tastes  as  much  as  the 
ascendency  of  kings,  nor  can  he  hope  that 
it  will  ever  render  the  preposterous  honor 
he  claims  for  men  of  genius.  Perhaps  he 
is  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  importance. 
He  informs  us  that  he  is  well-born  and  of 
plentiful  estate  ;  but  he  early  in  life  with¬ 
drew  from  hmgland,  and  has  passed  his 
time  in  retirement  in  Italy.  He  has  thus 
mis.sed  the  advantajre  of  witnessing  on  the 
spot  a  most  wonderful  development  of  the 
tendencies  and  capacities  of  man,  and  miss¬ 
ed,  too,  the  wholesome  discipline  which  nur¬ 
tures  great  actors  and  great  thinkers  ;  a 
frank  and  frecjuent  collision  between  erpials, 
that  kills  the  nonsense  ever  growing  up 
within  us. 

We  will,  before  concluding,  present  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  his 
works,  some  farther  specimens  of  Mr.  Lan¬ 
dor’s  powers.  They  shall  be  of  his  powers 
under  their  worthier  influences,  for  with 
any  more  of  the  freaks  and  perversities  of 
his  genius  we  wish  not  to  deform  our  pages. 
He  often  adverts  to  the  subject  of  literature, 
and  always  speaks  interestingly  and  well 
upon  it.  We  give  in  this  passage,  taken 
at  random  from  a  great  number,  a  sample 
of  his  manner.  There  is  in  it  a  passing 
allusion  to  his  compositions.  It  is  Barrow 
who  speaks  to  Newton  : — 

“  You  will  become  an  author  ere  long ;  and 
every  author  must  attend  to  the  means  of  con- 
veying  his  information.  The  plainness  of  your 
style  is  suitable  to  your  manners  and  your  stu¬ 
dies.  Avoid,  which  many  grave  men  have  not  i 
done,  words  taken  from  sacred  subjects  and  from 
elevated  poetry :  these  we  have  seen  vilely  pros¬ 
tituted.  Avoid,  too,  the  society  of  the  barbarians, 
who  misemploy  them  ;  they  are  vain,  irreverent, 
and  irreclaimable  lo  right  feelings.  The  dia¬ 
logues  of  Galileo,  which  you  have  been  studying, 
are  written  with  much  propriety  and  precision. 

1  do  not  urge  you  to  write  in  dialogue,  although 
the  best  writers  of  every  age  have  done  it ;  the 
best  parts  of  Homer  and  Milton  are  speeches  and 
replies,  the  best  parts  of  every  great  historian  are 
the  same  ;  the  wisest  men  of  Athens  and  of  Rome 
converse  together  in  this  manner,  as  they  are 
shown  to  us  by  Xenophon,  by  Plato,  and  by  Ci¬ 
cero.  Whether  you  adopt  such  a  form  of  compo¬ 
sition,  which,  if  your  opinions  are  new,  will  pro¬ 
tect  you  in  part  from  the  hostility  all  Jiovelty  (un-  ! 
less  it  is  vicious)  e.vcites;  or  whether  you  choose 
to  go  along  the  unbroken  surface  of  the  didactic ; 
never  look  abroad  for  any  kind  of  ornament. 
Apollo,  either  as  the  god  of  day  or  the  slayer  of 
Python,  had  nothing  about  him  to  obscure  his 
clearness,  or  impede  his  strength.  To  one  of  your 
mild  manners,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  recom¬ 


mend  equanimity  in  composition,  and  calmness  in 
controversy.  How  easy  is  it  for  the  plainest 
things  to  be  misinterpreted  by  men  not  unwise, 
which  a  calm  disquisition  sets  right !  And  how 
fortunate  and  opportune  is  it  to  find  in  ourselves 
that  calmness  which  almost  the  wisest  have  want¬ 
ed  on  urgent  and  grave  occasions.  If  others  for  a 
time  are  preferred  to  you,  let  your  heart  lie  sacred- 
[  ly  still !  and  you  will  hear  from  it  the  true  and 
plain  oracle,  that  not  for  ever  will  the  magistracy 
of  letters  allow  the  rancid  transparencies  of  coar.se 
colormen  to  stand  before  your  propyhua.  It  is 
time  that  philosophy  should  have  her  share  in  our 
literature  ;  that  the  combinations  and  apj)earance» 
of  matter  be  scientifically  considered  and  luminous¬ 
ly  displayed.  Frigid  conceits  on  theological  ques¬ 
tions,  heaps  of  snow  on  barren  crags,  compose  at 
present  the  greater  part  of  our  domain ;  volcanoes 
of  politics  burst  forth  from  time  to  time,  and  vary, 
without  enlivening  the  scene. — Do  not  fear  to  be 
less  rich  in  the  productions  of  your  mind  at  one 
season  than  at  another.  Marshes  are  always 
marshes,  and  j)ools  are  pools;  but  the  sea,  in 
those  places  where  we  admire  it  most,  is  some¬ 
times  sea,  and  sometimes  dry  land ;  sometimes  it 
brings  ships  into  port,  and  sometimes  it  leaves 
them  where  they  can  be  refitted  and  equipt.  The 
capacious  mind  neither  rises  nor  sinks,  neither 
labors  nor  rests  in  vain.  Even  in  those  intervals 
when  it  loses  the  consciousness  of  its  powers, 
when  it  swims  as  it  were  in  vacuity,  and  feels  not 
what  is  external  nor  internal,  it  acquires  or  recov¬ 
ers  strength,  as  the  body  does  by  sleep.” — Vol.  i , 
pp.  487-8. 

We  had  marked  some  passages  of  de¬ 
scriptive  writing,  and  some  passages  of 
good  thoughts,  illustrated  by  original  and 
striking  fancies  :  but  we  refrain  from  tran- 
scribing  more,  in  order  to  have  room  for  us 
much  as  possible  of  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Essex  and  Spenser.  It  is  one  of 
Mr.  Landor’s  masterpieces,  and  shows  high 
dramatic  art,  is  exquisite  in  composition, 
felicitous  in  thought,  overflowing  with  feel¬ 
ing,  and  most  powerful  and  touching  in 
impression.  Among  innumerable  beauties, 
let  the  reader  observe  the  long  avoidance 
'  by  Spenser  of  a  plain  mention  of  his  fright¬ 
ful  calamity,  and  then,  when  he  is  forced 
to  name  it,  the  uncontrollable  burst  of 
heart-rending  anguish,  followed  by  the 
weeping  calmness  of  desolation  and  de¬ 
spair.  Observe,  also,  the  fine  conduct  of 
Essex,  his  friendly  and  cheerful  contest 
with  Spenser’s  grief,  till  its  cause  is  told 
him — and  then  his  reverence  for  that 
sacred  agony,  and  deep  sympathy  with 
the  suft’erer.  But  these  remarks  are  in¬ 
trusive  ;  and  the  piece  shall  speak  for 
itself : — 

“  Essex. — Instantly  on  hearing  of  thy  arrival 
from  Ireland,  I  sent  a  message  to  thee,  good  Ed- 
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mund,  that  I  might  learn  from  one  so  judicious 
and  dispassionate  as  thou  art,  the  real  state  of 
things  in  that  distracted  country;  it  having  pleas¬ 
ed  the  Queen’s  majesty  to  think  of  appointing  me 
her  deputy,  in  order  to  bring  the  rebellious  to  sub¬ 
mission.  ♦  •  *  Spenser. — Interrogate  me, 
my  lord,  that  I  may  answer  each  question  dis¬ 
tinctly,  my  mind  being  in  sad  confusion,  at  what  1 
have  seen  and  undergone.  Essex. — Give  me  thy 
account  and  opinion  of  these  very  affairs  as  thou 
lefiest  them ;  for  1  would  rather  know  one  part 
well,  than  all  imperfectly;  and  the  violences  of 
which  I  have  heard  within  the  day  surpass  be¬ 
lief. — Why  weepest  thou,  my  gentle  Spenser  ? 
Have  the  rebels  sacked  thy  house  ?  Spenser. — 
They  have  plundered  and  utterly  destroyed  it. 
Essex — I  grieve  for  thee  and  will  see  thee  righted. 
^enser. — In  this  they  have  little  harmed  me. 
Essex. — How !  I  have  heard  it  reported  that  thy 
grounds  are  fertile,  and  thy  mansion  large  and 
pleasant.  Spenser. — If  river,  and  lake,  and  mea- 
dcw-ground,  and  mountain,  could  render  any  place 
the  abode  of  pleasantness,  plea.sant  was  mine,  in¬ 
deed  ! — On  the  lovely  banks  of  Mulla  I  found 
deep  contentment.  Under  the  dark  alders  did  I 
muse  and  meditate.  Innocent  hopes  were  my 
gravest  cares,  and  my  playfullest  fancy  was  with 
kindly  wishes.  Ah  !  surely  of  all  cruelties,  the 
worst  is  to  extinguish  our  kindness.  IVIine  is 
gone ;  I  love  the  people  and  the  land  no  longer. 
My  lord,  ask  me  not  about  them  ;  I  may  speak 
injuriously.  Essex. — Think  rather,  then,  of  thy 
happier  hours  and  busier  occupations ;  these  like¬ 
wise  may  instruct  me.  Spenser. — The  first  seeds 
1  sowed  in  the  garden,  ere  the  old  castle  was  made 
habitable  for  my  lovely  bride,  were  acorns  from 
Penshurst.  I  planted  a  little  oak  before  my  man¬ 
sion,  at  the  birth  of  each  child.  My  sons,  I  said 
to  myself,  shall  often  play  in  the  shade  of  them 
when  I  am  gone,  and  every  year  shall  they  take 
the  measure  of  their  growth,  as  fondly  as  I  take 
of  theirs.  Essex. — Well,  well;  but  let  not  this 
thought  make  thee  weep  so  bitterly.  Spenser. — 
Poison  may  ooze  from  beautiful  plants ;  deadly 
griefs  from  dearest  reminiscences.  I  must  grieve, 
I  must  weep  :  it  seems  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
only  one  that  men  are  not  disposed  to  contravene. 
In  the  performance  of  this  alone  do  they  effectually 
aid  one  another.  Essex. — Sj)enser !  1  wish  I  had 
at  hand  any  arguments  or  persuasions  of  force 
sufficient  to  remove  thy  sorrow ;  but  really,  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  men  grieve  at  any  thing, 
e.xcept  the  loss  of  favor  at  court,  or  of  a  hawk,  or 
of  a  buckhound.  And  were  I  to  swear  out  my 
condolences  to  a  man  of  thy  discernment,  in  the 
same  round  roll-call  phrases  we  employ  with  one 
another  upon  these  occasions,  I  should  be  guilty 
not  of  insincerity,  but  of  in.solence.  True  grief 
hath  ever  something  sacred  in  it ;  and  when  it 
visiteth  a  wise  man  and  a  brave  one,  is  most  holy. 
— Nay,  kiss  not  my  hand :  he  whom  God  smiteth, 
hath  God  with  him.  In  his  presence,  what  am  I  ? 
Spenser. — Never  so  great,  my  lord,  as  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  when  you  see  aright  who  is  greater.  May 
He  guide  your  counsels,  and  preserve  your  life 
and  glory  !  Essex. — Where  are  thy  friends  ? 
4re  they  with  thee?  Spenser. — Ah!  where  in¬ 


deed  !  Generous,  true-hearted  Philip,  where  art 
thou  ?  whose  presence  was  unto  me  peace  and 
safety;  whose  smile  was  contentment,  and  whose 
praise  renown.  My  lord !  I  cannot  but  think  oi 
him  among  still  heavier  los.se8 :  he  was  my  ear¬ 
liest  friend,  and  would  have  taught  me  wisdom. 
Essex. — Pastoral  poetry,  my  dear  Spenser,  doth 
not  require  tears  and  lamentations.  Dry  thine 
eyes — rebuild  thine  house;  the  Queen  and  Coun¬ 
cil,  I  venture  to  promise  thee,  will  make  ample 
amends  for  every  evil  thou  hast  sustained. — 
What !  does  that  enforce  thee  to  wail  yet  louder ! 
Spenser. — Pardon  me,  bear  with  me,  most  noble 
heart !  I  have  lost  what  no  council,  no  queen,  no 
Essex  can  restore.  Essex. — We  will  see  that. 
There  are  other  swords,  and  other  arms  to  wield 
them,  beside  a  Leicester’s  .and  a  lialeigh’s.  Otheis 
can  crush  their  enemies,  and  serve  their  friends. 
Spenser. — 0  my  sweet  child !  And  of  many  so 
powerful,  many  so  wise  and  so  beneficent,  was 
there  none  to  save  thee  ?  None  !  none  !  Essex. 
— I  now  perceive  that  thou  lamentest  what  almost 
every  father  is  de.stined  to  lament.  Happiness 
must  be  bought,  although  the  payment  may  be 
I  delayed.  Consider,  the  same  calamity  might  have 
befallen  thee  here  in  London.  Neither  the  houses 
of  amba.ssadors,  nor  the  palaces  of  kings,  nor  the 
altars  of  God  himself,  are  asylums  against  death. 
How  do  I  know  but  under  this  very  roof  there 
may  sleep  some  latent  calamity,  that  in  an  instant 
shall  cover  with  gloom  every  inmate  cf  the  house, 
and  every  far  dependant?  Spenser. — God  avert 
it!  Essex. — Every  day,  every  hour  of  the  year 
do  hundreds  mourn  what  thou  mournest.  Spen¬ 
ser. — Oh  !  no,  no,  no !  Calamities  there  are 
around  us  ;  calamities  there  are  all  over  the  earth  ; 
calamities  there  are  in  all  seasons ;  but  none  in 
any  season,  none  in  any  place,  like  mine.  Essex. 
—  So  say  all  fathers — so  say  all  husbands.  Look 
at  any  old  mansion,  and  let  the  sun  shine  as  it 
may  on  the  golden  vanes,  or  the  arms  recently 
quartered  over  the  gateway,  or  the  embayed  win¬ 
dow,  and  on  the  happy  pair  that  haply  is  toying 
at  it,  nevertheless  thon  mayest  say,  that  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty  the  same  fabric  hath  seen  much  sorrow 
within  its  chambers,  and  heard  many  wailings : 
and  each  lime  this  was  the  heaviest  stroke  of  all. 
Funerals  have  pas.sed  along  through  the  stout¬ 
hearted  knights  upon  the  wainscot,  and  amid  the 
laughing  nymphs  upon  the  arras.  Old  servants 
have  shaken  their  heads,  as  if  somebody  had  de¬ 
ceived  them,  when  they  found  that  beauty  and  no¬ 
bility  could  perish — Edmund  !  The,  things  that 
are  too  true,  pass  by  us  as  if  they  were  not  true 
at  all ;  and  when  they  have  singled  us  out,  then 
only  do  they  strike  u.s.  Thou  and  I  must  go  too. 
Perhaps  the  next  year  may  blow  us  away  with 
its  fallen  leaves.  Spenser. — For  you,  my  lord, 
many  years,  I  trust,  are  waiting;  I  never  shall  see 
those  fallen  leave.s.  No  leaf,  no  bud,  will  spring 
upon  the  earlh,  before  1  sink  into  her  breast  for 
ever.  Essex. — Thou,  who  art  wiser  than  most 
men,  shouldest  bear  wdth  patience,  equanimity 
and  courage,  what  is  common  to  all.  Spenser. — 
Enough  !  enough  !  enough  '  Have  all  men  seen 
their  infant  burnt  to  ashes  before  their  eyes  ?  Es¬ 
sex. — Gracious  God!  merciful  Father!  what  is 
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this  ?  Spenser. — Burned  alive  !  burned  to  ashes  ! 
burned  to  ashes !  The  flames  dart  their  serpent 
tongues  through  the  nursery  window.  I  cannot 
quit  thee,  nay  Elizabeth  !  I  cannot  lay  down  our 
Edmund.  Oh !  these  flames !  they  persecute, 
they  enthrall  me — they  curl  round  my  temples — 
they  hiss  upon  my  brain — they  taunt  me  with 
their  tierce,  foul  voices — they  carp  at  me — they 
wither  me — they  consume  me — throwing  back  to 
me  a  little  of  life,  to  roll  and  suffer  in,  with  their 
fangs  upon  me.  Ask  me,  my  lord,  the  things  you 
wisn  to  know  from  me ;  I  may  answer  them ;  1 
am  now  composed  again.  Command  me,  my  gra¬ 
cious  lord,  1  would  yet  serve  you ;  soon  1  shall 
be  unable.  You  have  stooped  to  raise  me  up — 
you  have  borne  with  me — you  have  pitied  me, 
even  like  one  not  powerful.  You  have  brought 
comfort,  and  will  leave  it  with  me  ;  for  gratitude 
is  comfort. — Oh  !  my  memory  stands  all  a-tiptoe 
on  one  burning  point:  when  it  drops  from  it, 
then  it  perishes.  Spare  me  ;  ask  me  nothing ;  let 
me  weeld  before  thee  in  peace ;  the  kindest  act  of 
greatness.  Essex. — 1  should  rather  have  dared  to 
mount  into  the  midst  of  the  conflagration,  than  I 
now  dare  entreat  thee  not  to  weep.  The  tears 
that  overflow  thy  heart,  my  Spenser,  will  staunch 
and  heal  it  in  their  sacred  stream,  but  not  without 
hope  in  God.  Spenser. — My  hope  in  God  is, 
that  I  may  soon  see  again  what  he  has  taken  from 
me.  Amid  the  m3'riads  of  angels,  there  is  not  one 


so  beautiful :  and  even  he  (if  there  be  any)  who  is 
appointed  my  guardian,  could  never  love  me  so. 
Ah  !  these  are  idle  thoughts,  vain  wanderings, 
distempered  dreams.  If  there  ever  were  guardian 
angels,  he  who  so  wanted  one,  my  helpless  boy, 
would  not  have  left  these  arms  upon  my  knees. 
Essex. — God  help  and  sustain  thee,  too  gentle 
Spenser !  I  will  never  desert  thee.  But  what  am 
I  ?  Great  they  have  called  me !  Alas !  how 
powerless,  then,  and  infantile  is  greatness  in  the 
presence  of  calamity.” — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  239-242. 

Of  one  who  could  produce  this  noble  and 
melting  scene,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
hallowed,  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  in 
us  to  renew  our  censures,  while  the  sacred 
source  of  sympathy  within  us,  unlocked  by 
his  master  hand,  is  still  unclosed.  VVe  are 
content  with  the  expression  of  our  opinion 
already  made.  Against  the  judgments  of 
his  “  enemies,”  (his  name  for  unfavorable 
critics)  he  has  appealed  to  posterity,  and 
posterity  alone  can  settle  his  doom.  VVe 
wonder  greatly  what  it  will  be.  VV^e  will¬ 
ingly  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  writer,  but  is  he  to  be  loved  and 
honored  as  a  great  one  ^ 
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The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  political 
world,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
underrate  or  to  overlook  the  social  conse¬ 
quences.  The  Reform-bill  was  a  fact,  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  first 
fruits.  The  conditions  of  society  in  which 
we  move  forbid  us  to  imagine  that  this 
enactment,  momentous  as  it  was,  can  be 
the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  our  civil 
changes,  or  the  limit  of  popular  progress. 

VVe  do  not,  indeed,  profess  to  coincide 
with  the  opinions  of  those  who  look  with 
unmixed  satisfaction  on  the  doctrine  of 
“  progress  ”  or  the  dissolution  of  parties. 
Indeed,  we  think  the  two  terms  inconsist¬ 
ent.  That  any  advance  can  be  made  by 
the  legislature  without  the  assistance  of 
party,  appears  as  impossible  as  that  the 
world  could  perform  its  present  revolutions 
if  the  laws  of  motion  were  in  abeyance. 
VV'hatever  progress  has  been  made  in  any 
direction,  has  been  made  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  several  parties  or  the  victory  of 


one.  VV’hatover  advance  may  hereafter  be 
made,  must  derive  its  force  and  momentum 
from  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  par¬ 
ties  which  produce  it.  The  names,  indeed, 
may  change,  but  the  things  will  remain. 
Bodies  of  men  will  continue  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  same  laws  of  gregarious  at¬ 
traction  and  individual  submission,  long 
after  the  terms  “  VV’’hig  ”  and  “Tory” 
have  lost  their  application  and  their  influ¬ 
ence. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  some 
importance,  what  are  to  be  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  motive  power  which  is  to  give 
an  impulse  to  this  anticipated  progress  ? 
Suppose  that  the  present  names  of  party 
become  obsolete — the  present  leaders  of 
party  effete,  who  are  to  be  the  interpreters 
of  the  popular  will,  the  guides  of  popular 
counsels,  the  controllers  and  the  instigators 
of  popular  passions  ?  For  some  one  class 
there  must  be  to  intervene  between  the 
people  and  their  legislators,  between  de¬ 
sign  and  action,  between  hopes  and  reali- 
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zation.  Who,  £hen,  are  the  men  on  whom 
is  to  devolve  the  duty  of  “  moral  suasion  ” 
— the  responsibility  of  political  guidance 
— the  power  of  political  excitement  ? 

This  is  a  question  well  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  It  is  one,  we  fear,  which  many  Con¬ 
servatives  too  frequently  and  too  carelessly 
overlook.  They  forget  a  few  important 
facts.  They  shut  their  eyes  to  a  striking 
chapter  of  history.  They  avert  their  faces 
from  great  and  new  phenomena.  The  Re¬ 
form-bill  has  been  passed,  and  they  still 
look  on  England  as  though  it  had  never 
been  enacted.  But  the  Refori.a-bill,  though 
the  fruit  of  many  aspirations,  has  been  but 
the  seed  of  many  others.  It  is  regarded 
by  many  but  as  the  prelude  to  other  and 
greater  changes.  It  has  put  in  motion 
new  longings.  It  has  created  new  desires. 
Yet  there  are  men  who  look  upon  it  as  the 
barrier  of  the  popular  impetus — the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  turbulent  and  soon-satis¬ 
fied  ambition.  They  think  the  people  may 
be  ruled  as  they  once  were  :  by  the  same 
men  and  the  same  means  that  sufficed  in 
the  olden  times.  They  forget  that  great 
civil  revolutions  leave  an  impress  on  the 
character  of  the  age  which  has  witnessed 
them  and  the  generation  which  follow 
them.  An  error  of  this  kind  proceeds 
rather  from  indolence  than  from  ob.«itinacy, 
but,  unattended  to,  is  soon  hardened  into  a 
creed  of  obstinate  and  exclusive  dogma¬ 
tism.  It  is  not  only  to  the  change  which 
came  over  the  nation’s  dream  at  the  time 
of  the  Reform-bill  that  we  would  call  the 
attention  and  the  recollection  of  our  Con-  | 
servative  readers,  but  also  to  the  attendant 
circumstances,  which  have  given  it  import¬ 
ance  and  extension.  vSince  the  year  1832, 
upwards  of  two  million  souls*  have  been 
added  to  the  population  ;  but  that  popu¬ 
lation  differs  much  from  the  myriads  that 
preceded  it.  It  is  no  longer  an  uneducated, 
no  longer  a  brutal,  no  longer  a  mere  drudge¬ 
like  population.  It  may  not  be  thoroughly 
educated,  yet  its  instruction  is  better,  its 
knowledge  is  more  complete  than  formerly. 
Although  our  system  is  open  to  the  charge 
of  sectarian  exclusiveness,  it  yet  merits  the 
praise  of  sectarian  rivalry.  Churchman, 
Papist,  and  Dissenter  have  done  the  best 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow  of 
their  doing  for  the  education  of  their  poorer 
brethren.  That  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  that  much  hereafter  will  be  done  by 

*  See  Returns  moved  by  Mr.  F.  Scott  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


the  State,  for  the  mental  no  less  than  the 
physical  improvement  of  their  condition, 
there'  is,  happily,  little  reason  to  doubt. 
But  imperfect  as  the  instruction  hitherto 
given  is,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny 
that  it  is  very  powerful  both  for  good  and 
for  evil.  A  curiosity  on  political  subjects 
has  been  awakened  which  can  never  be 
lulled.  A  criticism  of  political  personages 
has  been  called  into  play,  which  it  would 
be  easier  to  conciliate  than  suppress.  Men 
in  high  station  are  judged  with  a  keen  and 
scrutinising  minuteness  ;  the  relations  and 
the  tactics  of  parties  are  canvassed  with 
warmth  and  interest  by  classes  who  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  blind  or  indifferent 
to  the  progress  of  the  political  drama. 
Above  all,  the  inconsistency  between  the 
promises  and  the  performances  of  states¬ 
men  affords  to  every  one  who  can  read, 
write,  or  only  talk,  abundant  material  for 
severe  comment  and  rigorous  condemna¬ 
tion.  With  the  facilities  which  now  exist 
for  communicating  knowledge,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  political  discussion  arc  indefi¬ 
nitely  multiplied.  Every  club  and  every 
public-house  has  its  oracles  and  its  de- 
claimers.  Almost  everybody  reads  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  those  who  do  not  read  listen 
with  attention  to  those  who  do. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  a  new  order  has 
been  called  into  existence,  or  rather  has 
t  grown  into  importance.  With  the  cultiva- 
[  tion  of  the  national  intellect  has  increased 
1  the  power  of  those  who  communicate  with 
it  on  national  subjects.  The  newspaper 
has  become  something  greater  than  the 
vehicle  of  news.  The  newspaper-writer  is 
far  superior  to  the  old  hack  commentator 
on  trite  events,  or  the  wholesale  dealer  ir 
party  scandal.  The  experience  of  the  last 
four  years  has  shown  that  “  leading  arti¬ 
cles  ”  need  not  necessarily  be  heavy,  or 
abusive,  or  personal.  We  now  know  that 
they  may  be  writtten  with  salient  piquancy, 
sportive  humor,  and  even  argumentative 
eloquence.  It  would  be  possible  to  refer 
to  articles  in  our  principal  journals  wdiich 
have  displayed  learning  without  pedantry, 
and  the  graces  of  composition  without  the 
appearance  of  labor.  This,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  shows  a  great  improvement 
on  the  journalism  of  our  ancestors.  But 
the  literary  part  of  the  subject  is  the  least 
important.  The  social  and  the  political 
consequences  of  such  an  advance  are  im¬ 
measurably  more  momentous  than  the 
graces  of  style  and  the  beauties  of  writing. 
But  grave  though  they  be,  we  fear  that 
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they  are  too  generally  overlooked  by  those 
to  whose  liands  we  would  see  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  committed,  and  whose 
influence  we  would  preserve  over  the  minds 
and  fortunes  of  the  people.  It  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Conservative  party  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  to  be  indifferent  where  it  should  be 
jealous,  and  indolent  where  it  ought  to  be 
active.  Suspicion  is  roused  too  late  when 
a  new  foe  has  come  into  the  field,  and  en¬ 
ergy  is  out  of  place  when  the  enemy  has 
gained  confidence  and  strength.  Know¬ 
ledge  is  power.  Opinion  is  power.  But 
greater  power  is  exercised  by  those  who 
diffu-se  knowledge  or  build  up  opinion. 
And  yet  they  wdio  are  the  creators  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  the  diffusers  of  political 
knowledge  hold  a  position  which  is  deemed 
equivocal  by  the  arbiters  of  social  eti([uette, 
and  viewed  with  jealousy,  mixed  with  a 
simulated  contempt,  by  the  leaders  of  po¬ 
litical  factions. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Nor  can  it 
be  so  long.  Journalism  has  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  events  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
profession.  By  a  concurrence  of  conspir¬ 
ing  circumstances,  it  has  gained  influence 
over  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  the  people. 
It  has  drafted  into  its  ranks  education,  in¬ 
formation,  and  ability.  It  has  exhibited 
earne.stness,  elojjuencc,  and  brilliance.  It 
has  altogether  fulfilled  its  mission  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  integrity.  It  has  used  power  bene¬ 
ficially  where  it  might  have  abused  it.  It 
has  remonstrated  with  factious  licence  and 
popular  passion,  where  it  might  have 
ministered  to  the  one  and  pandered  to 
the  other.  It  has  rarely  forgotten  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  or  the  duties 
of  the  legislature.  It  has  spoken  out 
fearlessly  against  oppression,  against  cruel¬ 
ty,  against  cant.  It  has  been,  in  almost  every 
instance,  truly  national.  On  a  recent  oc¬ 
casion,  it  has  displayed  a  singular  union  of 
strong  English  feeling  with  the  love  of 
peace  and  the  desire  of  reconciliation.  Of 
course,  we  now  speak  of  the  more  unbiassed 
and  influential  journals,  of  journals  too 
long  established  to  compromise  their  char¬ 
acter,  and  too  wealthy  to  prostitute  their 
functions.  That  there  are  others  of  less 
character,  of  less  circulation,  also  of  less 
principle,  we  admit.  VV’e  admit,  ahso,  that 
their  forfeiture  of  principle  and  advocacy 
of  wrong  became  almost  indispensable  to 
the  increase  of  their  circulation  and  the 
augmentation  of  their  influence.  But  this 
very  admission  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
that  which  we  are  urging,  the  necessity  of 


giving  to  journalists  a  recognised  position 
in  the  social  and  political  scale.  It  is  an 
argumentuin  ad  houiineniy  addressed  to  men 
who  dream  not  of  the  motives  which  sway 
their  fellow-men.  It  is  an  argumentum  ad 
timorem^  addressed  to  those  who  never  move 
until  they  are  frightened  into  motion.  If 
power  so  great  as  that  which  newspapers 
possess  can  be  exercised  over  the  masses  by 
the  less  distinguished  writers, — if  satire  de¬ 
void  of  point,  if  scurrility  without  humor, 
if  buffoonery  without  wit,  and  scandal  di¬ 
vested  of  truth,  can  exasperate  sluggishness 
into  wrath,  indifference  •  into  indignation, 
apathy  into  partisanship, — if  they  can  give 
a  tone,  and  a  color,  and  a  direction  to  the 
thoughts,  passions,  and  creeds  of  many 
thousands  amongst  the  partially  educated 
and  the  easily  influenced  of  our  country¬ 
men,  what,  think  you,  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  same  disposition  and  the  same 
endeavors,  adorned  with  more  garish  (juali- 
ties,  inspired  with  a  subtler  sophistry,  and 
guided  by  a  definite  and  uniform  purpose  ^ 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  now  we  sail 

On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer  sea 

the  elements  of  popular  disturbance  are  at 
rest ;  the  clouds  of  political  difficulties  have 
sunk  below  the  horizon.  But  when  a  new 
crisis  arises — when  distress  broods  over  our 
large  towns — when  want  and  stagnation 
darken  the  homesteads  of  our  wealth,  then 
the  power  of  the  press  for  evil  may  be  found 
to  be  as  great  as  it  has  hitherto  been  for 
good.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  men  from 
seizing  an  opportunity  which  may  exalt 
themselves.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  gratification  of  a  passion  which  is 
at  once  composed  of  unsatisfied  ambition 
and  mortified  egotism.  As  long  as  there 
are  ready  writers  and  anxious  readers,  so 
long  will  the  former  devote  their  energy  and 
their  talent  to  vindicating  an  unrecognized 
position,  and  avenging  an  undeserved  stigma. 

But  our  friends  say,  “  W e  must  trust  to 
the  honor  and  the  justice  of  the  press,  as 
well  as  of  every  other  profession.”  How 
ungenerous  is  the  reply !  A  body  of  men 
are  first  ostracized  from*  a  state  in  which 
they  are  most  powerful,  and  then  required 
to  fulfil  every  moral  duty  under  tho  sun. 
They  are  expected  to  discharge  their  func¬ 
tions  with  unswerving  faith  and  unaltered 
ability ;  but  they  are  expected  to  sit  down 
in  unrepining  and  unrelieved  obscurity. 
They  are  to  interpret  between  the  senate 
and  the  people — they  are  to  illustrate  com- 
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plex  arguments  by  a  graceful  and  felicitous 
composition — they  are  to  make  the  difficult 
easy  and  the  dry  amusing — they  are  not 
unfrc(|uently  to  furnish  arguments  for  those 
who,  in  parliament,  propose  or  resist  great 
measures  of  legislation  ;  and  after  discharg¬ 
ing  all  these  duties  with  fidelity  and  talent, 
they  are  to  be  merged  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  anonymous,  wjiere  they  are  not  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  infamy  of  notoriety.  “  They 
manage  these  things  better  in  France.” 
But  they  have  had  a  fearful  lesson.  “  1 
am  going  to  punish  a  young  writer  for  a 
libel  on  the  court,”  said  D’Argenson  to  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Barri.  “  Don’t  be  a  fool !”  was 
the  reply  of  the  shrewd  mistress  :  “  if  he  is 
clever,  take  him  into  your  service  ;  if  he  is 
stupid,  take  no  notice  of  him.”  “  I  wish,” 
was  the  penitent  remark  of  a  terrified  Loyal¬ 
ist  to  Madam  Roland,  “  I  wish  that  wchad 
enlisted  on  our  side  some  of  those  terrible 
pens  and  mouths  that  have  raised  this 
storm  against  us !”  The  causes  of  the 
second  have  confirmed  the  inferences  to 
which  the  first  Revolution  might  have  led 
any  but  the  most  perverse  and  stubborn 
minds.  The  journalist  in  France  has  a 
station  which  is  recognised,  because  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  the  workings  of 
his  talents  and  the  operations  of  his  intel¬ 
lect.  But  the  French  journalist  often  ex¬ 
ercises  a  fatal  and  pernicious  power.  We, 
as  a  nation,  have  had  reason  to  complain 
of  partial  statements,  inflammatory  doc¬ 
trines,  and  sectarian  jealousy.  The  French 
journalist  addresses  men  of  quick  feelings, 
not  of  sober  judgment.  He  seeks  to  excite 
and  to  please,  not  to  convince  or  conciliate. 
Instead  of  assuaging  he  provokes  evil  pas¬ 
sions  ;  instead  of  consulting  the  interests, 
he  ministers  to  the  prejudices  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  But  the  bVench  journalist  is  in 
the  best  society.  He  is  flattered  by  the 
homage  of  the  rich  and  the  attention  of  the 
fair.  His  name  is  known  in  all  political 
circles  with  advantage,  in  his  own  with 
fame  and  honor.  He  is  sometimes  a  peer, 
always  a  celebrity.  His  violence  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  zeal,  his  asperity  as  eloquence, 
his  encouragement  of  war  as  nationality. 
But  to  his  EngHsh  compeer,  who  neither 
condescends  to  vulgar  abuse  nor  deals  in 
the  fermentation  of  wretched  prejudice, 
there  is  no  place  assigned  in  the  social  cir¬ 
cle.  As  for  political  rewards,  except  of 
the  lowest  kind,  such  things  are  never 
dreamed  of.  Occasionally,  indeed,  a  cle¬ 
ver  writer  steals  into  a  nondescript  office, 
without  a  name  and  almost  without  a  sal¬ 


ary,  to  exert  on  behalf  of  an  ambiguous 
and  an  unintelligible  minister  the  clever¬ 
ness  and  the  vigor  which  he  had  dis¬ 
played  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  or 
The  Chroniele.  But  what  English  mini.ster 
would  ever  dream  of  holding  the  conduct¬ 
ors  of  those  two  journals  in  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  in  which  the  editors  of  La  l*resse 
and  the  Debats  arc  held  by  MM.  Thiers 
and  Guizot  ;  or  such  ^vritel•8  as  Mr.  Eve¬ 
rett  and  Mr.  Webster,  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  } 

And  who  arc  the  men  that  are  thus  rob¬ 
bed  of  a  well-earned  estimation,  and  de¬ 
frauded  of  their  proper  reward  .'  They  arc, 
for  the  most  part,  men  of  scholar-like  at¬ 
tainments,  gentlemanly  notions  and  associ¬ 
ations.  They  arc  emphatically  t^evOiQCJi 
Tisnui  devftarot.  They  have,  many  of 
them,  up  to  that  time  of  life  when  the 
divergence  of  diflerent  pursuits  commences, 
been  the  companions,  the  rivals,  or  the 
friends  of  those  whom  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  fortune  elevate  to  rapid  promotion 
and  early  power.  They  arc  generally 
members  of  one  of  two  laborious  profes¬ 
sions,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  eliciting 
the  highest  mental  powers  of  its  votaries. 
As  lawyers  or  medical  practitioners,  they 
are  conversant  with  the  more  hidden  pas¬ 
sages  of  human  life,  and  the  prevailing 
motives  of  human  conduct.  Divided  be¬ 
tween  the  study  of  books  and  the  study  of 
men,  they  are  peculiarly  able  to  generalise 
the  scattered  incidents  of  their  experience, 
as  well  as  to  simplify  the  abstractions  of 
written  lore.  It  is  true  that  the  social 
conditions  under  which  they  live  forbid 
them  to  devote  their  lives  entirely  to  jour¬ 
nalism.  In  obedience  to  a  false  but  not 
unintelligible  shame,  they  prefer  being 
briefless  barristers,  and  unsuccessful  prac¬ 
titioners,  to  professing  a  craft  which  the 
bigotry  of  fashion  does  not  admit  to  be 
reputable,  and  the  superciliousness  of 
power  depreciates  while  it  fears.  That 
such  a  state  of  things  is  most  pitiable, 
cannot  be  denied.  But  the  loss  and  the 
shame  fall  on  the  country,  which  tolerates 
such  fanaticism,  and  the  party  leaders  who 
encourage  it.  The  last  ministry  may  .serve 
as  a  lesson  to  future  governments,  who  may 
presume  to  contemn  the  influence  of  the  press. 
It  professed  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  press.  In  no  aspect  of  parties  did  it  retain 
systematically  any  of  the  great  organs  of 
opinion.  W’^hat  was  the  consequence  }  It 
had  no  advocate  when  it  was  in  the  wrong  ; 
no  efficient  eulogiser  when  it  was  in  the 
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ri"bt.  The  conduct  of  the  prime  minister 
was  anatomise<l  with  keen  severity.  Every 
known  fault  was  always  kept  in  view.  His 
character  underwent  repeated  and  minute 
analysis.  And  finally,  what  was  the  natu¬ 
ral,  reward  of  an  egotism  cold,  repulsive, 
and  ridiculous  f  Repudiating  the  support 
of  the  press,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  League,  and  offered  a  premium 
to  organized  and  noisy  agitation.  He  re¬ 
jected  the  aid  of  men  of  intelligent  and 
disciplined  minds,  to  rely  on  the  patron¬ 
age  of  such  auxiliaries  as  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Smith  !  Whatever  may  be  said  or 
thought  of  the  peculiar  charges  brought 
against  the  ex-premier  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
every  literary  man  who  is  not  base  enough 
to  deny  or  depreciate  his  calling,  must  exult 
at  the  vigorous  and  vindictive  energy  with 
which  the  member  for  Shrewsbury  has 
avenged  the  slight  put  upon  his  order,  not 
only  in  his  own  case,  but  in  the  instances 
of  others,  who,  like  Mackinto.sh  and  Hor¬ 
ner,  were  condemned  to  feel  the  insolence  j 
of  rank  and  the  intolerance  of  coteries.  I 
But  injustice  of  this  kind  cannot  long 
continue.  The  evil  will  right  itself  ere 
long.  The  increased  communication  be¬ 
tween  different  countries — the  natural  sym¬ 
pathy  between  literary  men  of  every  nation 
— the  mutual  yearning  of  intelligent  and 
ardent  minds  in  every  quarter  of  Europe, 
preclude  the  notion  that  they  who  give 
spirit  and  direction  to  the  English  press 
can  long  be  merged  in  an  inglorious  obscu¬ 
rity.  The  French  papers  have  for  many 
years  done  justice  to  the  temper  and  talent 
of  our  leading  journals — already  the 
American  press  pays  homage  to  a  spirit, 
of  which  itself  unfortunately  has  too  small 
a  share — the  leading  weekly  and  daily 
papers  of  England  are  perused  with  atten¬ 
tion  in  Prussia,  in  Switzerland,  in  Spain, 
and  even  in  Italy.  They  arc  quoted  ;  they 
are  praised  ;  they  are  censured  ;  but  they 
are  always  respected.  But  the  men  whose 
sentiments  are  thus  effecting  a  slow  but 
certain  revolution  in  the  mind  of  continen¬ 
tal  Europe — and  whose  calm  tone  wins 
admiration  from  the  diplomatists  of  rival 
nations — are  condemned  to  hear  their  voca¬ 
tion  depreciated  at  home,  and  denied  the 
fruits  even  of  legitimate  approbation. 
Can  such  an  antagonism  between  the  fact 
of  power  and  its  recognition  continue  long  } 
Is  it  possible  that  the  interpreters  of 
opinion  between  great  and  powerful  nations 
shall  always  be  respected  in  every  other 
land  except  their  own .'  Or  that  their 


claims  to  the  thanks  of  their  countrymen 
shall  be  acknowledged  only  in  periods  of 
.political  convulsion  or  international  dis¬ 
cord,  to  be  forgotten  again  as  soon  as  the 
storm  has  passed  away  and  men’s  minds 
I  are  at  rest  t  W’e  hold  this  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  Every  day  that  diffuses  intelligence 
over  Europe,  increases  the  number  of  men 
who  watch  the  opinions  of  journalists  with 
interest,  and  criticise  their  writings  with 
skill.  Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  the  popu¬ 
lar  judgment  of  other  countries  must  react 
upon  that  of  England. 

But  let  it  not  be  for  an  instant  sup¬ 
posed,  that  we  are  claiming  for  the  jour¬ 
nalists  the  merit  of  perfection.  We  admit 
that  journalism  exhibits  many  evils — some 
of  them  inherent  in  its  nature,  the  others 
simply  incidental  to  its  present  condition. 
We  admit  with  regret — but  not  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  assertion  made  by  those  who 
hate  the  pres.s — that  journali.sm  is  disfigiu’ed 
by  the  vices  of  exaggeration,  temerity,  and 
even  sometimes  of  gross  misstatement.  For 
the  last  and  greatest  fault  we  would  plead 
only  that  which  wq  believe  to  be  its  real 
excuse,  viz.,  the  non-access  to  the  best  in¬ 
formation.  We  confidently  assert,  that 
not  one  editor  of  any  respectable  London 
journal  would  sanction  a  deliberate  lie  by 
the  authority  of  his  columns.  That  jour¬ 
nalists  should  sometimes  err  as  to  facts,  is 
inseparable  from  their  position  ;  but  that 
they  lie  intentionally,  we  utterly  disbelieve  ; 
whilst  we  much  doubt  whether  their  inac¬ 
curacies  are  so  frequent  or  so  great  as  it  is 
the  fashion  for  people  of  strong  feelings  and 
stronger  language  to  assert.  And  when 
we  remember  the  thousand  pens  that  are 
perpetually  scribbling  to  editors — the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  persons  who  are  ceaselessly  put¬ 
ting  themselves,  or  trying  to  put  themselves, 
in  oral  communication  with  them — the 
multiplicity  of  interests,  personal,  mercan¬ 
tile,  or  political,  which  a  false  rumor  or  a 
mysterious  inuendo  may  serve— the  petty 
spleen,  the  malice,  or  the  ambition,  that 
may  be  gratified  by  statements  which  have 
been  stamped  by  the  authority,  and  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  popularity  of  an  established 
journal, — when  we  remember  these  things, 
instead  of  wondering  that  Ihe  good  sense  of 
an  editor  is  sometimes  at  sea,  or  his  cre¬ 
dulity  sometimes  deceived,  we  ought  to 
wonder  rather  that  he  is  generally  so  cau¬ 
tious  in  receiving  evidence,  and  so  judicious 
in  weighing  it.  Instead  of  taunting  the 
press  with  unjustifiable  carelessness,  the 
world  ought  to  wonder  at  its  excessive  pru- 
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dencG  ;  instead  of  reprobating  its  indif-  [ 
ference  to  truth,  to  marvel  at  its  general 
accuracy  and  good  faith ;  instead  of  de- 1 
nouncing  it  for  pandering  to  morbid  curi- j 
osity  and  malevolent  passions,  to  praise  it 
for  resisting  the  temptations  of  interest 
and  popularity.  Suppose  that  the  editors 
of  The  Thnes^  Chronicle,  and  Herald,  were 
to  publish  their  correspondence  of  any  one 
day,  what  would  the  world  say  to  it How 
many  imputations  on  private,  how  many 
attacks  on  public  character,  would  be  con¬ 
tained  in  it !  How  many  charges  which 
envy  would  be  only  too  happy  to  believe, 
mischief  to  diffuse,  and  ignorance  to  chuckle 
over  !  How  much  that  might  mislead  the  ; 
vulgar,  puzzle  the  educated,  and  delight  j 
the  malignant  !  How  much,  that — if  sale  i 
and  notoriety  were  the  only  objects  ofj 
editors — would  make  a  daily  paper  as 
notorious  a  piece  of  property  as  the  most 
notorious  of  its  weekly  rivals  !  Hut  put 
intentional  falsehoods  and  premeditated' 
calumnies  aside,  and  what  a  fund  of  error  [ 
and  untruth  might  bo  communicated  to  the  I 
public  under  the  guise  of  “  confidential  , 
communication  !”  Only  imagine  the  mul-  I 
titudc  of  “  well-informed  persons,”  who,  j 
possessing  but  the  smallest  inkling  of: 
knowledge  on  any  subject,  would,  never- 1 
thelcss,  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  duping  the  world  by  coinages  the  most  > 
impudent,  and  inferences  the  most  irra- ' 
tional !  Only  conceive  some  junior  lord  of  i 
the  treasury,  or  some  third-rate  under  sec- 1 
retary,  whom  it  has  been  the  object  of  an ' 
astute  premier  to  mystify  by  frivolous  prc- ' 
texts  and  irrelevant  pretences,  deluging  the  1 
public  with  his  errors  through  the  collusive' 
credulity  of  an  incompetent  and  thought-  i 
less  journalist !  That  such  things  do  occur  | 
sometimes,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  that ; 
they  do  not  occur  often — in  fact,  that  they: 
occur  so  seldom,  is  a  proof  of  the  sagacity 
and  caution  of  those  men  on  whom  rests* 
the  duty  of  notifying  state  affairs  to  the  j 
people.  And  they  never  would  occur  atj 
all  if  the  leaders  of  parties  would  habitually 
put  themselves  in  direct  communication 
with  the  principal  organs  of  public  opinion. 
There  is,  at  this  moment,  not  a  single 
party  in  parliament,  the  opinions  of  wliich 
are  not  represented  by  some  daily  paper. 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
party  in  parliament  which  professes  to  be 
represented  by  one,  except  the  Protection¬ 
ists,  whose  accredited  interpreter  is  The 
Morning  Herald.  The  Times  gives  too 


independent  and  uncertain  assistance  to 
the  Whigs  to  be  called  their  organ. 

The  mischief  done  in  this  way  is  mani¬ 
fold.  But  the  worst  effect  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  is  the  air  of  mystery  and  conceal¬ 
ment  in  which  it  involves  the  whole  press. 
Ministers  and  Opposition  leaders  some¬ 
times  convey  information  to  the  journals 
of  Ministerial  or  Opposition  politics.  For¬ 
merly  this  was  a  more  common  case  than 
now.  In  the  last  Whig  ministry.  The 
Chronicle  was  looked  upon  as  a  safe  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  cabinet’s  intentions.  During 
the  Peel  administration.  The  Times,  on 
one  or  two  memorable  occasions,  antici¬ 
pated  its  contemporaries  in  promulgating 
the  designs  of  the  government.  But  it 
can  now  scarcely  be  called  tlic  custom  of 
citlier  party  to  communicate  with  or  by  the 
pre.ss  ;  and  even  when  it  is  done,  it  is  done 
in  a  dark,  underhand  sort  of  way,  as  if 
both  parties  were  ashamed  of  what  they 
were  doing.  And  this  sort  of  feeling  is 
increased  by  the  terms  which  most  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  daily  pre^s  exact  from 
its  contributors,  an<l  which  the  majority  of 
the  latter  condescend  to  accept  :  viz.  those 
of  writing  anonymou.sly.  If  there  is  one 
curse  greater  than  another,  or  one  more 
sensibly  felt  by  every  one  who  is  connected 
with  journalism,  it  is  the  burden  of  tin' 
anonymous.  To  every  honorable  and  can¬ 
did  man,  concealment  is  invariably  offen¬ 
sive.  Youth  repudiates  it  ;  courage  de¬ 
spises  it ;  fair  play  denounces  it.  To  do 
a  thing,  and  to  keep  it  hid  from  the  world, 
seems,  to  a  man  of  ingenuous  and  manly 
mind,  mean,  paltry,  and  contemptible. 
But  to  do  a  thing  day  after  day — ^to  make 
it  a  profession — in  a  measure,  to  live  by  it 
— and  yet  to  deny  your  calling,  and  to  hide 
it  from  every  one, — would  be  the  most 
dastardly  policy,  were  it  not  an  impossible 
one.  But  it  is  impossible.  No  man  can 
for  a  long  time  conceal  liis  avocations  from 
his  friends  or  his  relatives,  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  most  shameful  erjuivocation 
or  the  most  monstrous  lying.  But  yet  he 
can  conceal  it  from  the  world  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  He  can,  by  a  rare  authority,  impose 
silence  on  the  confidential  friend,  the 
casual  acquaintance,  nay,  sometimes  even 
I  on  the  wife  or  sister  of  his  love.  But  even 
'  if  he  succeed  in  quieting  the  chuckling 
loquacity  of  friendly  pride,  or  the  exu- 
j  berant  vanity  of  female  affection,  how  pain- 
!  ful  is  this  silence,  how  contemptible  this 
j  suppression  ’  In  any  one  it  is  so,  but 
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how  much  more  in  him  who  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  public 
men,  and  w'ho  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
that  publicity  which  he  stamps  upon  the 
words  and  actions  of  others.  There  is  only 
one  apology  which  can  reasonably  be  urged 
in  defence  of  a  system  which  those  who 
suffer  from  it  find  to  be  most  irksome,  and 
that  defence  is  more  shameless  than  the 
system  itself.  It  is  perpetually  advanced 
by  the  Proprietors  of  Public  Journals,  and 
is  to  this  effect,  that  more  attention  is  paid 
to,  and  greater  impression  made  on,  the 
])ublic  mind,  by  the  indefinite  “  we”  of  an 
unknown  multitude,  than  by  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  opinions  and  dissertations  of  certain 
notorious  Messrs.  A,  B,  C,  &c.  In  other 
'words,  “  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,”  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  an  argument 
*\N’hich,  if  it  were  as  strictly  and  literally 
acted  on  as,  fortunately,  it  is  not^  would 
condemn  a  large  body  of  educated  and 
high-minded  gentlemen  to  a  life  of  self- 
abnegation  the  mo.st  contemptible  and 
degrading  that  can  be  imagined.  For¬ 
tunately  circumstances  are  stronger  than 
systems,  and  experience  has  proved  the 
impossibility  of  a  journalist  preserving  his 
incognito  entirely  for  a  long  time  together  ; 
but  the  argument  itself  is  a  bad  one.  A 
journal  owes  its  celebrity  and  favor  to  the 
excellence  of  its  writers,  not  to  their  obscu¬ 
rity.  Nay,  in  some  cases,  the  fame  and 
popularity  of  papers  depend  upon  the 
established  reputation  of  writers  or  con¬ 
ductors.  What  did  not  the  John  Bull,  in 
times  gone  by,  owe  to  the  recognised  editor¬ 
ship  of  Theodore  Hook  ?  What  would  be 
the  feelings  with  which  people  would  regard 
the  severance  of  Messrs.  Fonblamiue  and 
Hintoul  from  the  columns  of  the  Bxaminer 
and  Spectator  ?  And  why  should  not  the 
same  be  the  case  with  the  daily  as  with 
the  weekly  papers .'  It  is  mo.st  selfish  to 
deprive  men  of  their  due  prai.se  by  exact¬ 
ing  from  them  a  reserve  which,  in  many 
instances,  is  equivocal,  and  in  some  dis¬ 
honorable  ;  which  exposes' them  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  having  written  that  which  nothing 
should  have  induced  them  to  write,  or  the 
more  fearful  temptation  of  writing  that 
which  publicity  would  certainly  deter 
them  from  writing.  Both  the  suspicion 
and  the  temptation  are  too  high  a  tribute 
to  exact  '  from  gentlemen  and  scholars 
for  the  support  of  great  and  influential 
papers. 

We  have  admitted  that  perfect  incognito 
is  impossible.  The  connection  which  any 


one  has  with  the  press,  sooner  or  later  oozes 
out.  It  is  told  in  confidence  ;  and  when 
did  not  Vanity  triumph  in  the  betrayal  of 
a  secret  r  The  circle  of  “  confidence  ” 
gradually  becomes  wider  and  wider.  It  is 
told  by  one  to  two  or  three,  on  the  .same 
assurance  as  that  on  which  he  himself  re¬ 
ceived  it ;  the  two  or  three  divulge  it  to 
their  friends  ;  and,  by  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  the  anonymous  “  leader”  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  finds  that  he  has  attained  a  cer¬ 
tain  limited  notoriety.  But  this  has  its 
disappointments.  It  is  not  fame.  The 
fact  does  not  travel  beyond  a  circle ;  and 
of  that  circle,  perhaps,  nearly  one  half  look 
down  with  high  contempt  on  all  literary 
men,  and  especially  on  all  journalists.  Add 
to  this  the  blunders  and  misstatements 
which  his  semi-celebrity  entails.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  fastidious  of  men.  He 
is  set  down  as  the  author  of  a  “  spunky  ” 
piece -of  coar.se  ribaldry  or  vuilgar  facetious- 
ness.  He  may  be  the  most  conscientious  ; 
he  is  charged  with  the  composition  of  an 
invective  virulently  personal,  or  of  inuen- 
does  impudently  false.  He  denies  it  with 
eagerness  ;  and  the  very  anxiety  of  his  de¬ 
nial  is  imputed  to  self-conviction  of  guilt 
and  a  fear  of  its  consequences. 

It  would  be  a  monstrous  delusion  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  journalists  often  commit  them¬ 
selves  or  their  contributors  in  this  way. 
Far,  very  tar  from  it.  The  conductors  of 
the  daily  press  are,  for  the  most  part,  hon¬ 
orable  men,  and  utterly  incapable  of  deli¬ 
berate  falsehood  or  fraud  ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  above,  they  are  liable  to  many  imposi¬ 
tions  and  many  temptations,  and  it  would 
be  almost  inconsistent  with  human  infirmity 
if  they  were  not  sometimes  deluded  by  the 
former,  and  always  resisted  the  latter.  And 
it  too  frequently  happens  that  personal 
pi(|ue  or  party  animosity  provides  unscrupu¬ 
lous  commentators  just  at  the  crisis  of  a 
half-known  incident  or  a  grossly  exaggerat¬ 
ed  rumor.  The  unscrupulousness  of  these 
men  is  visited  upon  their  more  honorable 
brethren  ;  and  those  who  would  blush  to 
say  aught  behind  another  back  that  they 
would  not  say  to  his  face,  are,  in  their  own 
circle,  exposed  to  the  obloquy  and  odium 
which  are  at  all  times  reserved  for  the  scur¬ 
rilous  libeller  and  anonymous  calumniator. 
So  that  the  same  writer,  whose  powers  of 
reasoning  or  expression  have  both  delighted 
and  instructed  thousands,  is  put  on  a  level 
with  the  wicked  assassin  of  private  charac¬ 
ter  or  the  dishonest  forger  of  political  lies. 
Is  not  this  most  unjust And  what  is  the 
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value  of  the  plea  in  which  the  practice  is 
defended  .'  Is  the  character  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  gentleman  or  refined  scholar  of  less 
moment  than  the  supposed  influence  which 
secrc.sy  is  supposed  to  give  to  a  wealthy  and 
widely  circulated  paper  ' 

Again,  is  it  not  unjust  to  defraud  a  po¬ 
litical  writer  of  those  rewards  which  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  for  his  professional  servi¬ 
ces  ?  England  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  the  adroitness  of  the  political 
pen  docs  not  necessarily  win  political  em¬ 
ployment.  France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States,  do  not  scorn  to  advance 
to  highly  public  situations  the  men  whose 
intellects  have  guided  public  opinion  ;  but ; 
here  the  press  has  no  representatives  in  power, 
and  few  in  parliament.  The  exigencies 
of  modern  times  will,  perhaps,  hereafter  in¬ 
duce  one  party  in  the  State  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  men  who  have  done  well  that 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  do  at  all.  In  Mr, 
Disraeli  the  aristocracy  have  already  found 
an  able,  and  now  an  indispensable,  coadju¬ 
tor  ;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Protectionist  ministry  will  not  be 
frightened  by  any  false  shame  or  coterie 
eti(juette  from  paying  the  handsomest  ac¬ 
knowledgment  they  can  to  a  man  who  was 
an  able  writer  of  “  leaders  ”  before  he  was 
an  able  speaker  in  parliament.  But  as  for 
the  Whigs,  we  have  no  hope  in  them.  They 
are  essentially  a  selfish,  egotistical,  nepotis- 
tical  clique.  Their  leaders  are  notoriously 
the  most  illiberally  proud  in  the  kingdom. 
They  have  no  genuine  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  people.  They  look  on  popular 
doctrines  merely  as  the  means  of  getting 
power,  but  they  hate  the  people.  As  for 
admitting  a  man  unconnected  with  any  of 
their  high  families, — a  man  of  business,  for 
instance,  or  a  literary  man, — into  any  but 
the  most  subordinate  ofl&ce,  they  repudiate 
the  notion.  Macauley  forced  his  way  into 
the  cabinet  against  the  dead  weight  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  resistance.  It  is  all  Devonshire 
House  and  Lansdowne  House  with  them. 
They  take  the  measure  of  a  man’s  fashion, 
rather  than  his  intellect  or  his  address. 
They  are  critically  minute  on  the  subjects 
of  “  family,”  “  connection,”  and  “  sets.” 
They  hate  independence  of  thought  in  their 
partizans  ;  and  they  are  equally  frightened 
at  a  too  great  popularity.  If  they  promote 
a  parvenu,  ten  to  one  he  is  a  toady  ;  if  they 
patronize  a  clever  man,  the  odds  are  that 
he  has  done  something  shabby  for  “  the 
party.”  If  he  has  put  bitter  for  sweet  and 
sweet  for  bitter,  if  he  has  called  black  white 


and  white  black,  if  he  has  for.sworn  old 
opinions  and  deserted  old  friends,  if  he  has 
done  this  and  w'orso  than  this  for  “  the 
party,”  the  Whigs  will  doubtless  give  him 
some  place,  or  coin  some  place  for  him  ; 
but  it  will  be  a  place  not  the  most  profita¬ 
ble,  and  frequently  not  the  most  pleasura¬ 
ble,  oftentimes  the  most  unpopular.  The 
higher  departments  of  office  are  parcelled 
out  among  the  fortunate  youths  who  have 
the  advantage  of  powerful  connections  to 
foist  them  into  preferment,  and  of  clever  de¬ 
pendents  to  “  cram  ”  them  for  its  duties. 
The  former  enjoy  the  distinctions  and  emo¬ 
luments  of  place,  the  latter  are  condemned 
to  the  obscurity  of  secret  toil.  The  one 
class  exults  in  the  garish  triumphs  of  party 
warfare,  which  have  been  achieved  by  the 
unseen  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  other. 
A  wide  gulf  separates  the  two.  Within  the 
purlieus  of  office  they  meet  on  terms  of  mu¬ 
tual  respect,  because  they  meet  on  terms  of 
something  like  mutual  dependence,  but  the 
jealous  barrier  of  society  keeps  them  wide 
apart.  Mr.  A.  and  ^Ir.  B.  are  very  good 
fellows,  and  so  forth,  in  the  estimation  of 
Lord  C.  or  Lord  D.  ;  but  would  Lady  C. 
or  Lady  D.  ever  think  of  extending  more 
than  the  most  distant  and  haughty  nod  of 
recognition  to  the  wife  of  “  a  person  who  is 
something  in  the  ‘  office,’  ”  or  “  a  clever 
sort  of  man,  who  has  been  u.seful  in  the  way 
of  writing.”’  Oh,  no  !  far  from  it.  Such 
people  must  learn  their  places.  Such  has 
too  generally  been  the  treatment  experien¬ 
ced  by  men  who  wield  the  most  formidable 
instrument  of  good  or  evil  power  in  a  free 
country — the  pen.  Need  it  be  wondered 
at  that  the  literary  men  of  England  are 
often  considered  to  be  a  discontented  race : 
Of  their  merits  and  sufterings,  as  a  class,  we 
may  hereafter  speak,  at  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  those  who  are  employed  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  And  when  we  consider  the  social 
condition  of  these  men,  when  we  compare  it 
with  that  of  their  continental  contempora¬ 
ries,  when  we  reflect  on  the  hopes  naturally 
entertained  by  all  persons  of  knowledge  and 
of  talent,  and,  above  all,  regard  the  means 
they  have  of  moulding  popular  opinion  to 
their  will, — we  ask,  is  it  not  wonderful  that 
they  should  manifest  so  little  asperity  in 
their  writings,  so  strong  an  attachment  t© 
institutions  from  which  they  have  so  little 
to  expect,  and  so  slight  an  alloy  of  partial¬ 
ity,  prejudice,  and  hatred  f  Yet  the  men 
whose  pretensions  government  slights  and 
whose  profession  society  ignores,  might,  in 
times  of  popular  excitement,  push  their  way 
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to  power  and  eminence,  by  deserting  mode¬ 
ration  for  violence,  impartiality  for  unfair¬ 
ness,  and  decency  for  the  grossest  personal- 
itics. 

The  tone  of  some  weekly  papers  pretty 
clearly  indicates  what  that  of  the  daily 
ones  might  become, — snappishly  captious, 
or  sneeringly  venomous,  morbid  in  discuss¬ 
ing  public  questions,  rancorous  in  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  private  character,  compounds  of 
spurious  philanthopy,  impracticable  sug¬ 
gestiveness,  and  exaggerated  indignation. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  motives  of  prudence 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  pl*event  the 
conductors  of  the  daily  press  from  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  language  or  the  views  of  some 
of  the  Sunday  papers ;  but  we  believe  this 
to  involve  a  very  superficial  mode  of  rea¬ 
soning.  The  most  widely  circulated  and 
the  most  generally  read  of  the  latter,  are 
those  which  are  the  most  vulgar  in  their 
ideas,  and  the  most  virulent  in  their  style  ; 
and  of  the  many  thousands  who  read  the 
daily  papers,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  more  than  two-thirds  are  very  much 
below  the  measure  of  the  journalists  whom 
they  study,  in  erudition,  reflectiveness,  and 
judgment.  Instead  of  the  public  taste 
having  elevated  the  style  of  newspaper 
composition,  the  newspaper-writers  have 
raised  the  standard  of  the  public  taste. 
We  believe  that  at  this  very  moment  a 
coarser  and  rougher  kind  of  compo.sition 
would  be  better  understood  and  more  keen¬ 
ly  relished  by  the  ma.ss  of  general  read¬ 
ers,  than  that  which  tlve  leading  journals 
of  London  have  adopted.  Is  this  a  slight 
praise  Is  it  a  small  thing  to  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  a  lucrative  and  “  telling^’  acerbity, 
and  ad  captandum  vehemence,  a  popular 
ubusiveness,  to  a  severer  and  a  more  ho¬ 
nest  criticism  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  hare 
introduced  the  more  delicate  and  pointed 
weapons  of  political  controversy  in  the 
]dace  of  the  harder  and  more  vulgar  arms 
once  in  use  .'  Is  it  nothing  to  lead  instead 
of  follow'ing,  to  correct  instv«id  of  pandering 
to  public  feeling  }  Is  it  nothing  to  have  pre¬ 
served  a  national  sentiment  in  the  midst  of 
sectarian  jealousies — an  English  loyalty  in 
the  infectious  atmosphere  of  class  contests 
and  antipathies  }  Is  it  nothing  to  have  re¬ 
sisted  w’ith  success  the  prejudices  of  a  rich 
proprietary,  or  to  have  overcome  the  capri¬ 
cious  bigotry  of  editorial  ignorance  }  The 
The  men  who  do  these  things  deserve  some¬ 
thing  more  than  neglect  and  obscurity,  yet 
they  are  neglected  and  obscure.  ISo  ho¬ 
nors  await  them,  no  position  is  awarded 
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them.  Even  the  fame  which  they  may 
have  attained  in  this  department,  may  pre¬ 
clude  success  in  their  ostensible  and  more 
respectable  avocations.” 

We  said  before  that  this  evil  must  cure 
itself  in  time ;  men  of  talent  and  learning 
will  not  long  tolerate  slight,  contumely,  and 
obscurity.  The  nature  of  things  is  against 
such  a  presumption ;  but  the  means  by 
W’hieh  such  an  end  may  be  accomplished  is 
a  question  of  vast  importance.  It  is  no 
trivial  social  calamity  for  a  nation  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  number  of  clever,  discontented,  and 
unscrupulous  men.  Discontentent  soon 
darkens  into  vindictiveness,  and  vindictive¬ 
ness  is  seldom  scrupulous.  Men  who  think 
their  fair  claims  are  neglected  or  overlooked, 
will  set  about  their  own  way  of  preferring 
them ;  and  no  men  have  such  an  obvious 
facility  of  building  their  own  fortunes  on 
the  basis  of  public  tumult  and  class-disaf¬ 
fection  as  your  “  strong  writers.”  There 
are  in  in  this  country,  unfortunately,  too 
many  persons  with-  a  command  of  capital, 
who  would  be  ready  enough  to  invest  it  in 
the  ditfusiou  of  their  own  republican  doc¬ 
trines,  who  w’ould  pay  largely  for  “  clever 
hands”  and  powerful  pens.”  That  this 
known  temptation  has  been  so  strenuously 
(resisted,  is  more  creditable  to  the  honor 
and  pride  of  individual  writers  than  to  the 
good  seixse  of  statesmen  and  politicians. 
What  reward  was  ever  bestowed  on  the  men 
who  fought  the  hard  and  doubtful  fight  of 
Con.servati.sm  in  the  Columns  of  the  press 
through  the  memorable  years  of  1832, 1S33, 
1834,  1835,  and  1836  ?  If  any  one  force 
more  than  another  destroyed  the  hig 
ministry  in  1841,  it  was  the  press,  and  yet 
how  has  it  been  rewarded  f  The  men 
who.se  unceasing  exertions  stamped  odium 
and  di.sgrace  upon  Whigs,  passed  wholly 
unnoticed  by  those  whom  they  substituted 
in  their  places.  The  egotism  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  as  ungrateful  as  the  nepotism  of 
his  predecessors.  And  so  it  will  continut>t 
to  be  till  every  politician  in  parliament, 
from  the  premier  down  to^  the  youngest 
lordly  expectant,  is  convinced  by  facts  too 
startling  to  be  paltered  with,  that  there  is 
some  danger  in  contemning  a  power  which 
has  already  virtually  abolished  military 
flogging,  and  bids  fairly  to  aboli.sh  the  New 
Poor-law. 


A  Shocking  Expedient. — A  chemi.st  at  Berlin 
has  manufactured  an  electric  paper,  more  explosive 
than  gun  cotton.  We  recommend  this  material  to 
all  unpopular  authors,  for  their  books,  if  printed  on 
electric  paper,  may  perhaps  go  off. 
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Sappiiim  cle’  matrimoni 
Destin,  pianeti,  jnllussi,  avveninienti. — Gozzi. 


As  uncaught  bachelors, — and  in  these 
islands,  we  need  hardly  observe  that  such 
only  will  often  be  found  writing  on  the 
captivating  subjects  with  which  love-mak¬ 
ing,  whether  in  play  or  in  earnest,  is  con¬ 
cerned  ; — as  belonging  to  the  quarry  which 
the  fair  huntresses  of  mankind  naturally 
pursue,  we  could  not  but  look  with  interest 
for  the  appearance  of  a  manual,  with  which 
Mr.  Newby  promised  to  enrich  the  unmar¬ 
ried  world,  under  the  inviting  title  of 
“  Hints  on  Husband-catching.”  The 
theme,  if  kindly  treated,  was  sure  to  be  a 
pleasant  one,  even  did  the  treatise  afford 
nothing  positively  new  on  this  inexhausti¬ 
ble  subject.  Any  “  hints,”  of  the  process 
by  which  the  fate  of  our  solitary  freedom 
may  be  determined,  must,  if  genuine,  be 
precious  things  to  treasure  up  in  the  un¬ 
disturbed  state  of  mind  that  precedes  the 
actual  trial.  To  seek  for  instruction  and 
counsel  after  it  has  begun,  is  known  to  be 
in  vain.  It  is  much  if  anything  that  may 
have  been  gathered  in  calmer  moments,  is 
sufficiently  well  secured  to  escape  the  dis¬ 
solving  influence  of  smiling  lips  and  mis¬ 
chievous  eyes.  Some  fragments  of  useful 
knowledge,  however,  if  garnered  in  time, 
may  perhaps  remain  in  corners  of  the  mind, 
even  after  the  motions  of  the  heart  have 
begun  to  beat  all  reflection  into  foam  and 
vapor.  These,  in  pauses  of  absence,  dur¬ 
ing  the  chill  of  apparent  slights,  or  at  other 
times,  when  accident  suspends  the  play  of 
the  artillery  planted  against  masculine 
j’esolutions,  will  sometimes,  we  have  heard, 
give  a  fillip  to  the  confused  senses,  and 
enable  them  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  many 
realities,  desirable  enough  to  be  sought  or 
avoided,  which  have  been  lost  sight  of  dur- 
ing  the  heat  of  the  engagement ;  as  a  flaw 
of  wind  springing  up  in  a  naval  action, 
sometimes  shows  the  pilot  a  rock  on  which 
his  ship  was  unconsciously  drifting  in  the 
smoke,  or  the  signals  that  will  guide  him 
forward  to  safety  and  victory. 

In  this  light  we  hoped  to  find  a  treasure 
in  the  promised  “  Hints  ;”  and  while  ex¬ 
pecting  it,  could  expatiate  in  fancy  on  the 
manifold  uses  it  might  promote,  on  the 
tidings  it  was  to  bring  us  of  the  present 
constitution  and  array  of  the  feminine 


forces,  of  the  new  implements  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  modern  tactics  discovered  by 
those  sweet  belligerents  of  whose  warfare  it 
professed  to  treat.  The  subject,  we  said 
to  ourselves,  is  indeed  for  ever  essentially 
the  same.  We  are  destined,  by  inherit¬ 
ance,  from'  Paradise  downwards,  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “  The  woman  beguiled  me.”  The 
risk  to  be  encountered, — of  all  dangers, 
dear  to  noble  minds,  the  dearest, — has  the 
same  general  hazards  which  imbittcred  the 
gall  of  Euripides,  and  fired  the  sweet  chi¬ 
valry  of  our  Sidney.  But  the  devices,  the 
stratagems  of  the  warfare,  in  which,  as 
truly  now  as  in  Ovid’s  day,  mililat  omnis 
amans^  arc  subject  to  constant  change,  and 
undergo  daily  improvements.  The  fair 
enemy  is  for  ever  varying  the  mode  of  at¬ 
tack,  taking  advantage  of  every  fresh  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  griAind,  lies  in  ambush  be¬ 
hind  each  new  custom  that  shoots  up  on 
the  surface  of  society,  or  takes  the  field 
openly  under  the  banner  of  its  latest  inven¬ 
tions.  Thus,  in  modern  times,  have  we 
seen  beauty  dangerou.sly  raying  forth  the 
whole  quiver  of  earthly  snares  behind  the 
pomps  of  religious  display,  or  taking  help¬ 
less  youth  captive  with  the  sudden  brilliancy 
of  quick-footed  polkas.  Golden  precepts, 
therefore,  we  said,  may  be  culled  from  the 
events  of  the  day.  What  we  have  to  meet 
and  to  desire,  at  a  given  moment — the  lau- 
i  guage,  disposition,  and  probable  mercy  or 
i  rigor  of  any  present  generation  of  our  con- 
'  querors,  will  require  a  new  code  of  instruc¬ 
tion  every  ten  years,  at  least.  And  what 
thanks  can  be  too  warm  for  the  bestower 
I  of  this  pleasant  knowledge  ;  one  who  has 
obtained  the  secrets  of  the  sweet  and  mys¬ 
terious  beings,  on  whose  ways  and  wiles 
depend  so  much  of  the  happiness  or  vexa- 
;  tion  of  all  true  men  for  the  best  twenty 
years  of  life  ;  one,  who,  without  transform¬ 
ing  them  into  angels  or  deforming  them 
into  monsters,  can  really  tell  us  something 
of  the  complexion,  purposes,  and  feelings 
.  of  those  beautiful  counterparts  of  ourselves, 
j  who  are  to  lie  in  our  bosoms,  and  make  the 
sunshine  or  darkness  of  a  thousand  homes  } 
j  While  musing  on  the  depth  of  such  a 
debt,  we  could  not  indeed  avoid  asking 
.  where  the  person  is  to  be  found,  truly  able 
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to  deserve  this  cratitudc  !  How  many  irre¬ 
concilable  (jualities  are  required  for  a  real 
portraiture  of  that  sensitive  and  mutable 
tiling,  the  woman  of  a  given  nation  or 
period  !  To  caricature  her  may  be  easy 
enough  ;  to  mark  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  time,  is  not  more  difficult  than  to 
draw  the  fashionable  costume  of  the  day ; 
nor  is  it  impossible  to  portray  hero  and 
there  a  single  specimen  of  some  excep¬ 
tional  or  prominent  class,  with  tolerable 
life-likeness.  J5ut  to  give  the  faintest  liv¬ 
ing  idea  of  the  character  and  being,  not 
of  one  of  the  sex  here  and  there,  but  of  the 
women  of  our  day,  of  any  day,  of  woman 
as  the  ruling  power  that  animates  society  ; 
to  interpret  the  language  and  count  the 
pulsations  of  her  nature,  not  only  in  its 
visible  displays,  but  in  those  unseen  mo¬ 
tions,  in  which  lie  the  true  springs  of  all 
her  influence,  the  law  that  guides  all  her 
actions,  and  directs  two-thirds  of  ours  ;  to 
give  the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  mysterious, 
half  unconscious,  often  capricious,  and  yet 
determined  being,  of  the  tender  but  impul¬ 
sive  fancies  of  a  character,  now  the  slave 
of  opinion,  now  its  absolute  mistress,  the 
most  artificial,  yet  the  most  sincere  of  liv¬ 
ing  creatures  ;  to  show  the  true  reading  of 
this  wonderful  and  delicious  enigma  to  us 
whose  fate  it  is  to  puzzle  out  its  meaning 
for  weal  or  for  woe  ;  this  would  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  something  of  tlie  magical  power  of  an 
Asmodous.  A  woman  might  in  some  re¬ 
spects  fill  up  the  outline,  where  a  masculine 
pencil  must  fail  from  very  ignorance.  But 
not  only  are  female  accounts  of  their  own 
sex  always  insincere  (they  will  not  tell  half 
they  know,  and  what  they  tell  is  ever  color¬ 
ed  w’ith  the  foreign  hue  of  some  desire  or 
fancy  of  their  own);  not  only  are  their  ])ic- 
tures  to  bo  distrusted  on  this  account,  but 
they  are  also  for  other  reasons  quite  inca¬ 
pable  of  describing  tliemselves  truly.  The 
emotions  which  make  up  the  capital  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  existence,  can  no  more  be 


are,  besides,  more  apt,  from  the  warmer 
interest  we  take  in  the  subject,  to  dwell 
upon  it  with  that  affectionate  closeness  of 
observation,  which  alone  can  give  a  pervad¬ 
ing  insight  into  anything  wdiatever.  Some 
of  the  most  subtle  and  exquisite  properties, 
too,  of  the  female  mind  and  heart,  as  well 
as  the  slighter  differences  which  habit  and 
position  may  produce  in  it,  are  best  per¬ 
ceived  in  their  reflection  upon  a  different 
nature  ;  just  as  delicate  shades  of  color  can 
only  be  well  observed  by  laying  them  upon 
a  darker  ground.  On  the  particular  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  natural  warfare  between  the 
sexes,  which  leads  to  the  cardinal  event  of 
marriage,  through  successive  stages  of  flir¬ 
tation,  love-making,  and  desperate  court¬ 
ship  ;  on  this  dcbateable  ground,  espe¬ 
cially,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  expect  candid 
admissions  from  our  pretty  assailants. 
Until  some  Genius  shall  appear,  endowed 
with  a  supernatural  key  to  their  secrets, 
yet  warm  enough  with  human  aftections  not 
to  disfigure  and  scoff  at  them,  we  must  be 
content  to  look  for  such  lore  as  anxious 
bachelors  may  hope  to  profit  by,  from  the 
kindly  and  experienced  observation  of  some 
one  of  our  own  sex,  who  has  bestovred  much 
of  his  time,  and  employed  the  whole  facul¬ 
ties  of  a  lively  mind,  on  the  study  of  the 
sweeter  half  of  creation  ;  has  been  led  by 
!  them  through  all  the  degrees  of  amorous 
I  trial,  and,  fortunately  for  himself  and  for 
j  us,  retired  from  it  without  the  sadness  or 
the  cynicism  which  renders  nine-tenths  of 
the  male  painters  of  woman-kind  mere  cari¬ 
caturists. 

I  Nothing  of  the  kind  we  have  been  do- 
scribing,  nor  indeed  any  performance  of 
the  lea.st  part  of  this  office  of  “  useful 
instructor,’'  could  be  found,  we  regret  to 
;  say,  in  the  “  Hints  on  Husband-catching.” 

I  Sad  would  be  the  condition  of  an  ingenu¬ 
ous  youth,  wlio  should  take  his  notions  of 
I  the  marriageable  w’omen  of  this  country,  in 
!  default  of  personal  experience,  from  the 


justly  perceived  by  them,  than  can  the  flow  ;  picture  intended  to  be  drawn  of  them  by 
of  the  tide  be  measured  by  one  who  is  float-  Mr.  Newby's  anonymous  author.  Taking 
ing  on  the  current.  You  must  stand  apart  his  departure  at  the  preface,  he  would  pro- 
from  an  object,  to  see  it  as  a  whole.  For  ceed  from  distrust  to  fear,  from  fear  to 
this  reason,  in  spite  of  the  inferior  quick-  disgu.st,  and  plunging  at  length  into  utter 
ness  of  observation  in  the  male  sex,  and  of  despair,  forswear  balls,  tea  parties,  and 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  most  commu-  country  visits,  shun  all  approach  to  the 
nicative  of  the  other  conceal  from  our  eyes,  dangerous  “  angels  in  book-muslin,”  whose 
perhaps  even  from  their  own,  some  of  the  tricks  are  revealed  in  such  dark  colors, 
most  charactiTistic  features  of  their  being,  condemn  himself  for  ever  to  chambers  and 
the  nearest  approach  possible  to  the  true  ,  solitary  chops  (if  not  bold  enough  to  seek 
delineation  of  w'oman,  can  only,  we  believe,  !  compensation  for  his  loneliness  in  some  of 
be  made  by  a  masculine  hand.  VVe  men  j  the  devious  ways  of  which  the  “  Hints  ” 
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afford  rather  questionable  glimpses),  and,  possessors  of  all  that  nature  has  designed 
in  short,  bid  a  long  adieu  to  all  ideas  of  to  impart  and  receive  happiness !  Be  not 

female  society  and  a  happy  marriage.  VVe  deeeived  by  cynical  satires,  which  are 

need  not  detail  at  full  length  the  distress-  hardly  true  of  the  most  frivolous  class, 
ing  particulars  which  the  author  of  this  which  are  mere  libels  on  the  myriads  of 
book  would  have  us  accept  as  forming  the  healthy,  affectionate  dispositions,  that  only 
character  of  British  maids  and  matrons,  wait  the  impulse  of  a  kindred  nature  to 
They  depict  a  state  of  things,  quite  new  to  “  discourse  eloquent  music.”  Go  and 
our  small  experience  in  any  class  ;  although  study  for  yourself  in  this  school;  not,  in- 
not  restricted  by  the  writer  to  a  particular  deed,  unprovided  with  some  previous  les- 

set  or  rank  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  sons, — but  these  very  different  from  the 

from  him,  belong  to  the  whole  of  the  fair  instructions  we  have  just  been  listening 
sex  of  our  time,  with  hardly  an  exception,  to. 

W ere  the  report  true,  the  virgins  that  to  Is  your  own  heart  pure  }  arc  your  own 
common  eyes  look  so  engaging  abroad,  and  views  disinterested  '  Do  you  seek,  in  the 
so  graceful  at  home,  must  be  in  fact  more  company  of  women,  a  social  enjoyment, 
deceitful  and  hungry  than  the  fabulous  refined  from  all  that  is  unworthy  of  her 
sirens,  “  who  from  Pelorus  lured  the  wan-  purity  f  Do  you  desire  in  a  wife — not 
derer’s  bark  and  their  mothers.  Heaven  wealth  or  distinction,  in  the  first,  or  even 
help  us  ! — creatures  only  to  lie  compared  in  the  second  place — but  the  harmonious 
with  the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse  !  The  complement  of  your  own  imperfect  being  ; 
real  burden,  in  short,  that  runs  throughout  an  object  of  unfeigned  love  and  entire  con- 
the  lively  air  which  the  performer  makes  a  fidence  ; — a  companion  chosen  for  her  own 
show  of  playing,'  may  be  best  described,  in  sake,  and  prized  for  her  worth  }  Arc  you 
the  phrase  of  an  eminent  living  humorist,  able  to  love  such  a  creature  as  well  as  you 
as  a  continued  “  shriek”  against  the  wick-  love  your  own  dear  self.'  What  equivalent 
edness  and  worldliness,  not  of  a  few,  but  do  you  bring  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the 
of  the  whole  female  generation.  “  The  treasures  you  seek  .'  Are  you  ready  to 
spinsters  of  England  in  general,”  are  the  sacrifice,  for  them,  the  vanity  of  showy 
objects  of  his  address;  those  to  whom  his  living,  the  luxuries  of  selfish  independence  .' 
precepts  do  not  apply,  are  declared  to  be  Have  you  energy  to  labor  for  her  sake ; 
‘‘  isolated,  particular,  and  exceptional  spe-  good  temper  to  enliven  the  homo  she  is  to 
cimens.”  As  exceptions  merely  prove  the  inhabit  ;  steadfast  unperverted  alFection, 
general  rule,  the  reader  is  warned  not  to  to  offer  in  return  for  tlie  heart  whose  virgin 
suffer  his  attention  to  be  disturbed  by  these  love  you  expect  shall  be  unchangeably 
stray  differences.  yours  With  these  aims  and  possessions. 

Gentle  bachelor !  the  case  is  by  no  you  may  fairly  demand  from  Fortune  a 
means  so  desperate.  There  is  no  reason,  prosperous  voyage  ;  and,  in  pursuing  it, 
for  all  you  have  read,  to  take  the  broad  need  not  greatly  fear  shipwreck  from  the 
hints  of  this  manual,  and  fly  from  thoughts  dangers  which  beset  the  sensual,  the  fri- 
of  marriage  and  the  company  of  virtuous  volous,  or  the  ambitious.  There  is  a  secret 
women,  to  more  questionable  indulgences,  talisman,  by  which  true  feeling  at  once 
There  are  still  flowers  growing,  w’ithout  awakens  its  counterpart  in  other  natures, 
number,  throughout  this  world  of  ours  and  detects  the  approach  of  wdiat  is  false, 
(even  in  the  few  exceptionable  circles  of  There  are,  no  doubt,  scheming  mothers  and 
the  very  fine  and  ambitious,  which  it  is  managed  misses  to  be  found  hovering  about 
your  own  fault,  by  the  by,  if  you  de-  in  most  circles,  although  the  list  of  these 
sire  to  frequent')  ;  there  are  still  to  be  is  scarcely  long  enough  to  terrify  any  but 
found,  in  all  classes,  simple  affections  and  fools  or  cowards  ; — they  are  not  formidable 
pure  characters,  for  those  who  deserve  to  those  who  really  deserve  to  fall  into 
them.  Far  more,  indeed,  w’e  fear,  than  are  better  hands.  The  manly,  generous 
ever  destined  to  blossom  into  full  life  at  “  Coelebs,”  whose  own  heart  conceahs 
the  call  of  a  suitor  worthy  to  claim  such  nothing  unworthy,  will  not  be  left  unpro- 
inestimable  gifts  in  the  woman  of  his  tected  from  deceit  by  its  instinctive  warn- 
choice.  In  the  middle  classes,  especially,  ings ;  guided  by  it,  he  will  find,  let  him 
within  which  all  the  features  of  national  take  our  word  for  it,  nature  deserving  of 
character  are  moulded,  in  which  our  all  his  love,  blooming  in  genial  abundance 
sweetest  female  flowers  are  reared,  how  on  the  solid  ground  of  English  society, 
many  arc  left  to  wane,  the  unconscious  Whatever  his  merits  may  be,  he  need  not 
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fear  to  meet  with  many  a  female  heart,  not  I 
inexorable  to  a  well-urjjed  suit,  whose  j 
virtues  and  loveable  qualities  will  thrice 
outweigh  all  the  worth  of  his  own. 

And  what  right  has  any  less  deserving 
•wooer  to  complain,  if  his  chance  with  the 
fair  sex  is  less  happy,  if  one  whoso  objects 
arc  selfish  is  made  the  victim  of  interested 
schemes  ?  He  is,  perhaps,  tempted  with 
connubial  thoughts,  after  the  dissipation 
of  years  has  perverted  his  feelings,  and 
deadened  his  emotions.  Or  he  seeks  a  wife 
as  he  would  any  other  article  of  domestic 
furniture,  to  make  his  homo  more  pleasant 
to  himself.  Or  he  is  ambitious  of  a  fash¬ 
ionable  connexion,  or  desires  by  marriage, 
to  increase  his  pecuniary  means.  Or  pos¬ 
sibly  he  is  apt  to  be  caught  by  a  pretty 
face  or  a  beautiful  person,  having  no  deeper 
sense  in  his  own  heart  of  what  real  love 
can  give  or  require,  to  temper  this  excite¬ 
ment  by  suggesting  what  else  may  be  want¬ 
ing  in  the  object  of  a  momentary  warmth. 
He  has  no  profound  idea  of  what  it  is  to 
offer  or  possess  a  whole  heart ;  he  has, 
himself,  nothing  of  the  kind  to  bestow  ;  his 
emotion  is,  at  best,  superficial,  his  purpose 
is  entirely  selfish.  Thus  poorly  furnished 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  our  wooer  sails 
into  the  matrimonial  sea  ;  and  calls  on 
heaven  and  earth  for  vengeance  on  a  deceit¬ 
ful  sex,  if  he  brings  home  anything  less 
than  a  faultless  paragon  !  Having  nothing 
but  rubbish  to  bargain  with,  he  expects  to 
be  repaid  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  His 
own  expedition  is  in  open  contempt  of  all 
just  relations  between  the  sexes,  of  the 
natural  laws  of  love  and  marriage  ;  yet  ho 
exclaims  at  the  unparalleled  wdekedness  of 
the  pretty  pirates  that  surround  and  cap¬ 
ture  him.  Corrif/ez  rows,  is  all  that  need 
be  said  in  reply  to  his  Jeremiado  against 
the  worldlincss  of  w'omcn.  It  is  our  selfish¬ 
ness,  quite  as  mueh  as  their  vanity,  that 
spoils  the  sex,  and  sows  tares  in  the 
sweetest  garden  of  life.  It  is  we  who  too 
frequently  teach  them  to  overvalue  external 
circumstances ;  it  is  our  example  that 
makes  them  feel  how  the  vulgarest  inter¬ 
ests  determine  a  marriage  far  oftener  than 
the  true  choice  of  mutual  attachment.  We 
fret  at  privation,  and  are  ashamed  (*f 
poverty  ;  we,  on  whom  the  burden  falls  not 
with  half  the  weight  that  it  flings  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  wife  ;  and  yet  w'o  denounce 
in  women  the  hope  of  an  establishment, 
and  the  preference  of  wealth  to  w’orth  ! 

We  have  fallen,  without  intending  it,  into 
a  graver  tone  than  we  began  with.  The 


subject,  in  truth,  if  viewed  on  this  'side,  is 
serious  enough  to  those  who  perceive  the 
real  tendency,  on  morals  and  manner,  of 
any  influence  that  is  apt  to  promote  celiba¬ 
cy.  That  the  ambition  for  display,  and  the 
desire  of  luxury,  are  now  exerting  this  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  middle  classes,  can  hardly  be 
denied.  The  expense  thought  indispensable 
to  living,  makes  thousands  unable  or  afraid 
to  marry,  who  would  not  have  lived  single 
in  more  modest  times.  To  keep  up  a  cer¬ 
tain  state  is  the  first  condition  of  keeping  a 
house ;  with  a  companion,  if  you  can,  if 
not,  without  one.  To  begin  early  life,  on 
a  moderate  scale,  with  a  beloved  partner, 
not  ashamed  of  frugal  habits  and  humble 
means,  nor  despised  for  them  by  others  who 
have  more  ;  this  healthy  custom  of  our  mid¬ 
dle  classes,  in  former  times,  is  now  all  but 
banished  from  them.  The  few  who  venture 
to  marry  before  they  are  rich,  and  who  do 
not  imitate  the  extravagance  of  the  wealthy, 
are  regarded  as  lost  to  society  ;  pitied  by 
their  friends,  looked  down  upon  by  ac- 
(piaintances.  All  young  couples  arc  expect- 
(‘d  to  start  in  their  domestic  career  on  the 
footing  of  the  first  of  their  class,  at  the 
cost  of  being  forsaken  by  the  class  they  be¬ 
long  to.  Tlic  effect  of  this  is  obvious  enough. 
It  makes  bachelors  rakes,  and  tempts  dam¬ 
sels  to  rate  their  admirers  by  their  income, 
ilut  it  lies  with  the  men  to  be  the  first  in  re¬ 
forming  this  grevious  abuse.  Let  us  dare 
to  be  honestly  poor,  and  we  shall  find  women 
willing  enough  to  share  our  narrow  means, 
and  brighten  quiet  homes  with  disinterested 
love. 

In  the  note-book  of  a  friend,  to  whose 
experiences  w^e  have  been  much  indebted 
before  now  for  various  sketches,  we  fell  upon 
the  following  anec<lotes,  gathered  in  the 
commonest  walks  of  modern  society,  which 
I  may  serve  to  relieve  the  austerity  of  our 
closing  remarks,  with  an  instance  or  two 
drawn  from  the  life,  and  rather  germane  to 
the  subject  in  hand. 

“  1  had  turned  from  the  door  of  M - ’s 

cottage,  at  Mortlakc,  and  was  walking  my 
horse,  in  a  mode  of  agreeable  reflection  on 
what  I  had  just  seen  there,  when  Best  over¬ 
took  me,  riding  tlie  same  way,  and  pulled 
up.  Best  is  a  ‘  man  about  town,’  whom 
you  sec  evcrwhcrc  ;  one  worth  listening  to 
at  times,  as  his  constant  circulation  in  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  want  of  any  character  of  his 
own,  make  him  as  fit  a  reporter  as  1  know, 
of  the  opinions  current  there.  I  told  him 
where  I  had  been  calling;  he  had  been, like 
myself,  pretty  intimate  at  the  house  of  Sir 
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Charles,  both  before  and  since  M - mar¬ 

ried  his  daughter. 

“  ‘  Ay,  poor  thing,’  said  Best,  in  a  tone 
of  commiseration,  ‘you  found  her,  of  course, 
sadly  altered  r’ 

“  ‘  She  is  changed,  indeed,’  I  said,  ‘  from 
the  elegant  girl  into  the  beautiful  woman  ; 
a  change  that  I  find  very  charming.’ 

“  ‘  You  surprise  me!  and  how  does  she 
seem  to  keep  up  her  spirits  r’  I  could  hard¬ 
ly  help  laughing  at  the  pathetic  tone  of 
Best’s  inquiry. 

“  ‘  I  have  rarely  seen  any  one  look 
brighter  or  happier,  I  can  assure  you  ;  in¬ 
deed,  I  seem  to  have  brought  an  air  of 

cheerfulness  out  of  M - ’s  pretty  little 

menage^  that  will  keep  me  in  good  humor 
for  a  week  to  come.’ 

“  ‘  God  bless  me  !’  said  Best,  ‘  why,  she 

can  see  nobody  there.  They  tell  me  M - 

cannot  afford  her  a  carriage,  and  keeps  but 
one  man  servant  1  To  think  of  such  a 
creature  as  she  was, — you  know  how  we  all 
admired  her, — throwing  herself  away  in 
this  manner  ;  exposed  to  such  privations  ; 
estranged  from  all  her  proper  connexions, 

and  living  in  a  suburb,  the  Mrs.  M - of  a 

plain  elerk  in  the  Admiralty,  whom  nobody 
knows !  It  is  a  sad  mesalliance.  Indeed, 
as  a  friend  of  her  father’s  I  have  always 
felt  a  kind  of  delicacy  in  intruding  upon 
her  ; — it  must  be  so  distressing  to  her  to 
be  reminded  of  the  sad  descent  she  has 
made.’ 

“  ‘  Perhaps  you  are  right,’  I  said  ;  for 
I  knew  it  useless  to  present  my  own  differ¬ 
ent  view  of  the  subject.  ‘  You  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  glad  to  hear  that  she  bear  the  loss 
of  her  dashing  acquaintances  pretty  well  on 
the  whole,  and  seems  to  live  in  great  con¬ 
tent  with  her  husband  and  children ;  and 
that  the  house  is  not  at  all  without  society 
that  seems  very  much  to  her  liking.’ 

“iWhile  Best  remained  silent,  in  a  kind 
of  well-bred  surprise,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  cross  road  from  the  bridge,  and,  turning 
my  horse’s  head  that  way,  wished  him  good 
morning. 

“  What  had  this  young  creature  done, 
to  excite  such  unaffected  compassion,  to 
lose  herself  so  sadly  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  the 
world  } 

“  She  was  an  only  daughter  ;  and  Sir 
Charles,  although  his  inherited  estate  had 
been  rather  lessened  than  increased  by  for¬ 
eign  employments,  kept  a  very  fine  house, 
frequented  by  the  best  of  company.  Being 
himself,  however,  a  man  of  intellect  and 
cultivation,  he  understood  this  word  in  a 


!  more  liberal  sense  than  it  commonly  bears 
j  in  his  class ;  and  counted,  amongst  its  most 
I  welcome  ingredients,  those  who  were  rich 
:  in  genius,  or  otherwise  remarkable  for  per- 
!  sonal  desert,  as  well  as  birth  and  fashion. 
His  manner  of  thinking  was  not  without 
1  effect  on  the  mind  of  his  motherless  daugh- 
j  ter,  whom  he  had  educated  with  peculiar 
care.  In  the  circle  which  surrounded  her 
:  at  home,  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  world, 
i  glowing  with  beauty,  wit  and  high  spirits, 
she  found  other  distinctions  admitted  be¬ 
sides  those  of  rank  or  /o«,  and  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  drawing  some  comparisons,  which 
are  not  always  within  the  reach  of  hand¬ 
some  girls  ‘  on  their  preferment.’  She  might 
have  been  married  in  her  first  season,  had 
she  chosen  to  listen  to  any  one  of  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  most  ‘  unexceptionable’  ad¬ 
mirers,  who  were  struck  by  her  grace  of 
person  and  mind.  Until  her  twentieth 
year,  however,  no  one  appeared  to  make 
the  slightest  impression  on  her  heart ;  and 
then,  singularly  enough,  she  was  assailed 
j  by  two  very  different  persons  almost  at  the 
'  same  moment.  One,  the  Hon.  Captain 

F - ,  heir  to  the  Barony  of  F - ,  a 

handsome,  gallant,  fashionable  young  fel- 
low,  with  a  commission  in  the  Household 
j  Troops,  and  a  present  income  of  five  thou- 
j  sand  a-year,  declared  himself  a  lover  by 
the  most  marked  addresses,  and  at  first 
seemed  to  make  better  progress  than  any 
!  preceding  suitor.  The  other  person  on 
I  whom  her  notice  fell  soon  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Captain’s  advances,  was 
i  a  young  man  of  humble  birth,  quiet  man- 
!  ners,  and  the  possessor  of  a  modest  clerk- 

i  ship  in  a  public  office.  But  Miss  R - ’s 

eye  was  not  long  in  discovering  in  him  en¬ 
dowments  which  she  rated  higher  than  the 

,  world,  it  seems,  can  approve  of.  M - 

{had  a  mind  of  peculiar  refinement,  well- 
}  stored,  and  of  no  common  poAver.  The 
I  few  who  still  read  poetry  in  our  day,  knew 
'  him  as  the  author  of  a  work  deservedly 
!  praised  for  its  rich  imagination  and  mas- 
j  culine  energy.  In  familiar  intercourse  his 
'  reserve  wore  away  ;  and  what  he  then  said 
,  had  the  vivacity  and  freshness  that  bespeak 
;  the  presence  of  a  living  mind,  and  have 
i  power  to  animate  even  the  dullest  hearer. 

I  In  short,  he  was,  in  character  and  endow¬ 
ments  one  of  Nature’s  noblemen:  and 
I  Louisa  had  an  eye  to  sec,  and  a  heart  to 
prize  this  nobility  above  all  things.  She 
took  delight  in  hearing  him  talk,  long  be¬ 
fore  she  was  aware  of  any  other  emotion  in 
his  favor ;  even  while  listening,  not  without 
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a  certain  feminine  delight  to  the  flatteries 
of  her  handsome  martial  suitor.  How  the 
lips  oi‘  a  genuine  man,  and  the  heart  of  a  poet 
are  moved  by  the  influence  of  such  a  listener 

as  M  iss  H - ,  need  not  be  told.  In  her 

presence  M - was  always  more  than  him¬ 

self  ;  and  at  times  seemed  like  one  inspired. 
Louisa  fell  deeply  in  love  with  him  ;  while 
he,  earlier  enamoured,  never  ventured  a 
word,  hardly  aglance,  of  peculiar  admiration. 
He  was  too  sensible  of  the  worldly  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  his  position,  to  flatter  himself  with 
a  hope  of  gratifying  his  wishes.  Although 
in  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  no  longer  a 
boy  to  be  ignorant  of  its  relations,  or  run 
headlong  into  a  desperate  pursuit.  He  was 
too  deeply  in  love,  to  tear  himself  from  the 
dang'T,  but  had  self-command  enough  to 
conceal  his  affections  for  a  long  time.  Thus 
matters  went  on  throughout  an  entire  win¬ 
ter.  As  Louisa’s  indulgence  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  suit  grew  less,  so  her  demeanor  to¬ 
wards  M - became  daily  more  gracious. 

Any  one  in  indifferent  circumstances  w'ould 
have  read  the  kindest  looks  of  encourage- 

ment  in  her  manner  and  looks  ;  but  AI - 

felt  his  distance  and  still  kept  silence.  To 
the  surprise  of  every  one,  it  became  known 
about  Kaster,  that  she  had  civilly  refused 

the  formal  offer  of  Captain  F - ’s  hand. 

At  the  end  of  the  season, — to  close  the 
story, — in  a  passionate  moment,  when  about 

to  take  leave  for  some  months,  AI - , 

overcome  by  the  irresistible  softness  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  declared  his  love.  She  accepted  him  ; 
to  the  consternation  of  her  acquaintance, 
her  rich  worshippers  especially.  To  their 
still  greater  surprise,  Sir  Charles  gave  his 
consent,  too,  with  the  highest  expressions 
of  esteem  for  his  son-in-law ;  and  his  fash¬ 
ionable  daughter  retire<l  from  the  grand 
world  into  suburban  life  at  ATortlake, 

M - having  meanwhile  obtained  a  higher 

station  in  his  office.  In  every  society  you 
heard  the  same  kind  of  comments  on  the 
match  :  pity,  mixed  with  something  very 
like  contempt  both  for  Sir  Charles  and  Miss 

R - ;  wonder  at  her  father’s  ‘  eccentric’ 

indulgence,  at  the  young  lady’s  ‘  simxular 
prepossession,’  at  the  ‘  modest  assurance’  of 
the  bridegroom  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  all, 
long  prophecies  of  the  misery  in  store  for 
one  who  had  thus  ‘  lost  herself,’  and  whom 
nobody  ‘  could  visit.’ 

“  They  had  been  married  five  years  at 
the  time  of  my  last  call.  I  had  been  en¬ 
joying  the  sight  of  quiet  domestic  happi¬ 
ness,  in  a  way  of  life  modest  but  not  meau  ; 


sufficiently  provided  with  merely  temporal 
necessities  ;  more  than  ordinarily  rich  in 
intellectual  resources,  and  in  the  pleasures  of 
elegant  pursuits  ;  enlivened  also  by  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  not  a  few,  whose  education  and 
talents  gave  a  real  worth  to  their  company  ; 
blest  with  the  w'armest  mutual  attachment ; 
happy  in  beautiful  and  healthy  children. 
This  1  had  seen :  and  a  moment  afterwards 
chance,  as  1  have  already  detailed,  gave  me 
the  W'orld’s  commentary  upon  it. 

“  Here,  1  thought  are  all  the  essential 
gifts  of  life  in  abundant  measure  ;  and  my 
sweet  friend  is  surely  one  of  the  happiest 
women  in  existence.  In  the  world  she  has 
left,  the  ofdnion  of  both  sexes  is  that  she 
must  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate. 
Why  .' — Does  she  prize  wdiat  she  has  for¬ 
saken,  and  despise  what  she  has  chosen  ? 
Perhaps  not ;  but  ‘  they  can  keep  no  com¬ 
pany,’  she  is  ‘  quite  lost  to  the  w’orld,’  and 
‘  fallen  into  a  lower  rank.’  She  might  have 

been  Lady  F -  now :  — she  can  never 

rise  beyond  the  wife  of  plain  M - ,  the 

government  clerk,  and  the  author  of - . 

“  When  such  is  the  tragical  view,  taken 
by  society,  of  a  match  in  which  sympathy 
and  love  have  united  two  beings,  throughly 
on  a  par  in  natural  rank,  and  only  separat¬ 
ed  by  accidents  of  social  condition, — a  mar¬ 
riage  in  all  essentials  becoming,  dignified, 
and  happy, — who  is  to  blame,  if  other  mo¬ 
tives  too  often  prevail  in  courtship }  why 
need  we  wonder  that  there  are  few  girls 
venturesome  enough  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  their  better  affections, — even  if  parents 
did  not  stand  in  the  way 

The  other  anecdote  offers  a  rude  con¬ 
trast  to  the  rather  idyllic  character  of  the 
Mortlake  drama. 

“  M.  Burton  Pickering,  whose  accquain- 
tance  I  had  made  when  abroad,  had  for 
some  years  given  up  wandering,  and  lived 
in  bachelor  independence  in  a  northern  city 
I  need  not  name.  In  my  freejuent  visits  to 
the  neighborhood,  we  grew  rather  intimate, 
having  musical  tastes,  and  recollections  of 
foreign  adventure  in  common.  He  was  a 
cultivated  person,  and  a  professed  connois¬ 
seur  in  female  beauty  and  manners;  so  fas¬ 
tidious,  indeed,  few  ladies  in  the  circles  ho 
now  frequented  could  obtain  his  critical  ap¬ 
proval ;  pi(iued  himself  greatly  on  his.saroir 
vivre,  and  experience  of  man  and  woman¬ 
kind  ;  and  was  altogether  far  more  indul¬ 
gent  to  himself  than  to  others  ;  in  other 
respects,  a  well-mannered,  agreeable  person 
enough.  When  1  saw  in  the  county  news¬ 
paper  the  announcement  of  his  marriage 
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with  the  (laughter  of  Major  P - ,  I  expect¬ 

ed  to  behold  on  my  next  country  visit,  a 
paragon  of  womanly  attractions.  On  the 
day  of  my  arrival,  I  met  Pickering  in  the 
street,  an(l  ofl’ered  my  congratulations.  He 
did  not  receive  them  as  warmly  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  bridegroom  of 
three  months  only  ;  but  fell  into  a  kind  of 
monologue,  the  meaning  of  which  I  could 
not  comprehend,  until  he  came  towards  the 
close.  ‘  111  marriage,’  he  said  at  last,  ‘  a 
sensible  man  looks  for  something  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  wdiat  pleases  in  company,  or 
is  sought  in  more  fugitive  connexions. 
Pcauty  and  gracefulness  are  charming  gifts, 
but  soon  become  insipid  to  a  husband  :  it 
is  as  the  mistress  of  his  family,  the  mother 
of  his  children,  that  he  must  clioose  a  com¬ 
panion  for  life,’  &c.  From  this  1  collected, 
wdiat  was  soon  after  conlirmed  by  the  report 
of  others,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  my 
own  ob.servation,  when  I  called — a  civility 
which  Pickering  seemed  far  from  eager  to 

invite.  Miss  P - ,  at  the  time  of  her 

marriage  was  no  longer  young,  and  had 
never  been  tolerably  comely,  was  uneducat¬ 
ed,  awkward,  and  empty  beyond  express¬ 
ion  :  iVIrs.  Pickering  was  a  woman,  in  short, 
that  men  of  far  less  exquisite  pretensions 
than  her  husband  must  have  pronounced  all 
but  intolerable,  and  quite  ‘  unpresentable.’ 
The  attraction  that  had  outweighed  her 
defects,  was  the  reputed  WTalth  of  the 
]\Iajor,  now  an  infirm  old  man,  wdiosc  for¬ 
tune,  it  seems,  was  coveted  by  Pickering, 
his  own  income  being  far  from  handsome. 
In  expectation  of  the  death  which  was  to 
enrich  him,  the  ill-fated  husband  lived  on 
as  he  could  ;  and,  being  heartily  ashamed 
of  his  wife,  withdrew  alt(jgcther  from  so¬ 
ciety.  A  wretched  scene  it  was  within 
doors, — so  little  inviting  to  a  by-standcr, 
that  I  never  repeated  my  first  visit.  The 
aversion  with  which  Pickering  regarded  his 
wife’s  goucheries  and  silly  talk,  his  positive 
dislike  of  her  unattractive  peison,  were 
scarcely  covered  by  an  attempt  at  decent 
civility.  I  left  the  house  pitying  her  much, 
and  CiUitemning  him  more.  A  few  months 

after  this  time.  Major  P - actually  died. 

What  fell  out  subsequently  1  learned  two 
years  later. 

“  The  fortune  to  which  Pickering  succeed¬ 
ed  was  less  in  nominal  amount  than  he  had 
counted  upon,  and  most  of  it  was  invested 
in  the  shares  of  certain  joint-stock  under¬ 
takings,  the  prosperity  of  which  was  ques¬ 
tionable.  Of  these,  the  company  in  which 
the  largest  amount  was  sunk  came  to  a 


stand-still  in  the  following  year :  the  divi- 
dends  of  the  other  were  promised  only  for 
the  year  ensuing.  Of  ready  money  there 
was  none.  The  mortification  of  the  man 
who  had  sold  himself  for  such  a  deceitful 
prize,  was  bitter  and  indignant.  He  visited 
on  the  poor  wife  the  effects  of  this  disap¬ 
pointment,  in  a  way  that  must  have  broken 
the  heart  of  any  delicate  woman.  Luckily 
for  her,  Mrs.  Pickering  was  of  an  obtuse 
nature,  ihat  seemed  indifferent  to  anything 
short  of  personal  ill-usage.  The  measure 
of  the  husband’s  vexations,  however,  was 
not  yet  full.  He  had  found  two-thirds  of 
his  wife’s  inheritance  worth  nothing.  It 
now  exposed  him  to  serious  pecuniary  de¬ 
mands.  One  company,  whose  shares  he 
inherited,  Avas  broken  up  ;  and  the  proprie¬ 
tors  Avere  called  upon  to  contribute  heavily 
to  the  li(juidation  of  its  debts.  Pickering 
fell  into  despair.  Abroad,  he  was  torment¬ 
ed  by  the  claims  that  be.set  him,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  absorb  all  his  remaining  substance. 
At  home,  ho  shuddered  at  the  presence  of 
the  Avoman  Avhose  per.son  he  abhorred, 
Avhose  connection  had  brought  him  ruin  in 
place  of  the  Avealth  he  expected.  The 
scenes  at  home  Avere  terrible.  A  Aveek  be¬ 
fore  the  term  of  payment,  Pickering  de¬ 
stroyed  himself :  and  the  miserable  Avidow 
now  lives,  on  the  Avreck  of  the  property 
saved  from  his  creditors,  in  a  lodging  in  a 
Welsh  cottage.  Of  her  I  learned  one  trait, 
that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Poor  as 
she  is,  she  has  undertaken  the  support  of  an 
(jrphan,  the  natural  child  of  her  late  hus¬ 
band,  born,  too,  during  the  period  of  her 
marriage.  The  mother,  a  young  actress, 
did  not  long  survive  her  seducer.  The 
story  of  Pickering's  infidelities  had  not  been 
concealed  from  his  Avife ;  and  the  Avidow, 
informed  of  the  death,  sought  out  and 
adopted  the  infant !” 

It  AA’ouldbe  ab.surd  to  take  such  incidents 
for  instances  of  Avhat  commonly  occurs  in 
the  history  of  marriage.  Hut  OA'cry  authen¬ 
tic  case  that  the  libeller  of  AVoman  can  ad¬ 
duce  of  scheming  virginity  and  ensnared 
manhood,  it  would  be  easy  to  ansAver  Avith 
a  parallel  of  selfishness  in  the  stronger  sex, 
or  Avith  an  instance  of  devotion  and  gene¬ 
rosity  of  the  gentler.  Hy  this  process,  in¬ 
deed,  nothing  more  is  gained  than  the 
silencing  of  partial  complaints  and  condem¬ 
nations,  and  restoring  something  like  an 
e(|uilibrium  between  the  opposite  parties  in 
the  game  of  wooing. 
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HOPE  FOR  ALL 

Hewer  in  the  sullen  mine, 

Far  from  clay’s  joy-teeming  shine, — 
Though  uncouthest  toil  be  thine. 

That,  with  axe  and  saw  and  plane, 

Ships  constructs  to  sail  the  main — 
Building  church  or  shaping  wain, 

There  is  hope  for  thee. 

Thou  who,  in  the  season’s  track. 

Furrows  driv’st  on  earth’s  broad  back — 
Reaping  sheaf  or  piling  stack ; 

Who  vibrat’st  the  weary  loom. 

In  a  damp  and  dingy  rcx)m, 

By  a  lamp’s  unhealthy  fume — 

There  is  hope  for  thee. 

Thou  who  dost  the  needle  ply 
Days  and  nights  all  hopelessly. 

Sewing  ever  wearily : 

Thou  who  tend’st  the  cotton  reels 
Whirling  like  a  thing  that  feels — 

See’st  thou  not  a  soul  in  wheels  7 — 

There  is  hope  for  thee. 

Thou  who  guid’st  the  steam-urged  car 
On  its  level  path  afar — 

Heading  mind’s  aggressive  war ; 

Thou  who  dost  the  I'urnace  tend, 

Make  the  stubborn  iron  bend, 

Mould  it  to  a  potent  friend — 

There  is  hope  for  thee. 

Thou  of  colder  heart  than  head. 

Finding — whatsoe’er  be  said — 

Nothing  better  worth  than  bread  ; 

Mark  what  independent  thought — 

Oft  despised  and  set  at  nought — 

Toiling  through  all  time,  hath  wrought : — 
There  is  hope  for  thee. 

Bard  who  scannest  Nature’s  looks, 
Forests,  hills,  and  running  brooks. 
Writing  them  in  glorious  books; 

And  who  findst  in  accents  WTung 
From  the  universal  tongue 
Noble  strains  as  e’er  were  sung — 

There  is  hope  for  thee. 

Who  dost  preach  and  who  dost  pray — 
Mindful  of  a  coming  day. 

Catching  of  an  upward  ray — 

Though  much  still  may  seem  of  doom^ 
Vexed,  groping  in  the  glcwm — 

Buds  of  Time  are  yet  to  bUwm ; — 

There  is  hope  for  thee. 


Ruled  or  Ruler — free  or  thrall, 
Wise  or  simple— great  or  small. 
Who  dost  rise  and  who  dost  tall — 
Hope  is  thought’s  free  majesty. 
Freedom’s  noblest  entity, 

ElTort’s  highest  energy — 

Uo|X3  is  Destiny! 


From  Blackwood*!  Magazine.] 

HONOR  TO  THE  PLOUGH. 

Though  clouds  o’ercast  our  native  sky. 
And  seem  to  dim  the  sun, 

We  will  not  down  in  languor  lie. 

Or  deem  the  day  is  done  ; 

The  rural  arts  we  loved  before 
No  less  we’ll  cherish  now ; 

And  crown  the  banquet,  as  of  yore, 
With  Honor  to  the  Plough. 

In  these  fair  fields,  whose  peaceful  spoil 
To  faith  and  hope  are  given. 

We’ll  seek  the  prize  with  honest  toil. 
And  Icav'e  the  rest  to  Heaven. 

We’ll  gird  us  to  our  work  like  men 
Who  own  a  holy  vow, 

And  if  in  joy  we  meet  again. 

Give  Honor  to  the  Plough. 

Let  Art,  array’d  in  magic  power, 

With  Labor  hand  in  hand. 

Go  forth,  and  now  in  peril’s  hour 
Sustain  a  sinking  land. 

Let  never  Sloth  unnerve  the  arm. 

Or  Fear  the  spirit  cow  ; 

These  words  alone  should  work  a  charm 
All  Honor  to  the  Plough. 

The  heath  redress,  the  meadow  drain, 
The  latent  swamp  explore. 

And  o’er  the  long-expecting  plain 
Ditl'use  the  quickening  store  : 

Then  fearless  urge  the  lurrow  deep 
Up  to  the  mountain’s  brow, 

And  when  the  rich  results  you  reap. 
Give  Honor  to  the  Plough. 

So  still  shall  Health  by  pastures  green 
And  nodding  harvest  roam. 

And  still  behind  her  rustic  screen 
Shall  Virtue  find  a  home  : 

And  while  their  bower  the  muses  build 
Beneath  the  neighboring  bough. 

Shall  many  a  grateful  verse  be  fill’d 
With  Honor  to  the  Plough. 
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From  the  People't  Journal. 

II  PENSEROSO  AND  L’ ALLEGRO. 

BY  BARRY  CORNWALL. 

{Night.) 

Old  Thames !  thy  weary  waters  run 
Gloomily  now  without  stars  or  sun ;  ‘ 

The  wind  blows  o’er  thee,  wild  and  loud, 

And  heaven  is  in  its  death  black-shroud; 

And  the  rain  comes  down,  with  all  its  might, 
Darkening  the  face  of  sullen  night. 

Midnight  dies !  There  booms  a  sound 
From  all  the  church-towers  thundering  round ; 
Their  echoes  in  each  other  run. 

And  sing  out  the  grand  night’s  awful  “  One  !” 

Saint  Bride,  Saint  Sepulchre,  great  Saint  Paul, 

Unto  each  other  in  the  chorus  call ! 

Who  speaks'? — ’Twas  nothing;  the  patrol  grim 
Moves  stealthily  over  the  pavement  dim ; 

The  debtor  dreams  of  the  gripe  of  law. 

The  harlot  goes  staggering  to  her  straw. 

And  the  drunkard,  robber,  and  the  beggar  bold, 
LaUjgh  loud  as  they  limp  by  the  Baily  Old. 

Hark ! — I  hear  the  blood  in  a’ felon’s  heart ! 

I  see  him  shiver — and  heave — and  start 
(  Does  he  cry  “I)  from  his  last  short  bitter  slumber, 
To  find  that  his  days  have  reached  their  number — 
To  feel  that  there  comes  with  the  morning  text. 
Blind  death,  and  the  scaffold,  and  then — What 

NEXT  'I 

Sound,  Stormy  Autumn — Brazen  bell. 

Into  the  morning  send  your  knell ! 

Mourn,  Thames !  keep  firm  your  chaunt  of  sorrow. 
Mourn,  men  !  for  a  fellow  man  dies  to-morrow. 
Alas !  none  mourn — none  care ;  the  debt 
Of  pity  the  whole  wide  world  forget. 


{Morning), 

’Tis  dawn — ’tis  day  !  In  floods  of  light. 

He  drives  back  the  dark  and  shrinking  night. 

The  clouds  1  they  are  lost.  The  rains  1  they’re  fled 
And  the  streets  are  alive  with  a  busy  tread  ; 

And  thousands  are  thronging,  with  gossip  gay. 

To  see  how  a  felon  will  die  to-day. 

The  thief  is  abroad  in  his  last  new  dress. 

Earning  his  bread  in  the  thickest  press ; 

The  idler  is  there  and  the  painter  fine 
Studying  a  look  for  his  new  design ; 

The  fighter,  the  brawler,  the  drover  .strong. — 

And  all  curse  that  the  felon  should  stay  so  long ! 

At  last,  he  comes !  with  a  heavy  tread. 

He  mounts — he  reels — he  drop.s — he’s  dead ! 

The  show  is  over ! — the  crowd  depart. 

Each  with  a  laugh  and  a  merry  heart. 

Hark !  merrily  the  bells  are  ringing, 

The  Thames  on  his  careless  w’ay  is  springing ; 
The  bird  on  the  chimney-top  is  singing ; 

Now,  who  will  not  say 
That  Earth  is  not  gay, 

Or  that  Heaven’s  not  brigker  than  yesterday  1 


SONNETS  BY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 

“  Already  hath  the  day  growm  grey  with  age ; 

And  in  the  west  like  to  a  conqueror  crown’d 
Is  faint  with  too  much  glory.  On  the  ground 
He  flings  his  dazzling  arms,  and  as  a  sage 
Prepares  him  for  a  cloud-hung  hermitage. 

Where  meditation  meets  him  at  the  door. 

And  all  around,  on  wall,  and  roof,  and  floor. 

Some  pensive  star  unfolds  its  silver  page 
Of  truth  which  God’s  own  hand  hath  testified. 
Sweet  eve,  whom  poets  sing  to  as  a  bride, 

Oueen  of  the  quiet — Eden  of  Time’s  bright  map — 
Thy  look  allures  me  from  my  hushed  fire-side. 

And  sharp  leaves  rustling  at  my  casement,  tap 
And  beckon  forth  my  mind  to  dream  upon  thy  lap.” 


ON  TIME. 

“  To  one  that  marks  the  quick  and  certain  round 
Of  year  on  year,  and  finds  how  every  day 
Bring  its  grey  hair,  or  bears  a  leaf  away 
From  the  full  glory  with  which  life  is  crown’d, 
Ere  youth  becomes  a  shade  and  fame  a  sound ; 
Surely  to  one  that  feels  his  feet  on  sand 
Unsure,  the  bright  and  ever  visible  hand 
Of  time  points  far  above  the  lowly  bound 
Of  pride  that  perishes  and  leads  the  eye 
To  loftier  objects  and  diviner  ends, 

A  tranquil  strength,  sublime  humility. 

A  knowledge  of  ourselves,  a  faith  in  friends, 

A  sympathy  for  all  things  bound  to  die 

With  cheerful  love  for  those  w’hom  truth  attends.” 


OH!  STEAL  NOT  THOU  MY  FAITH  AWAY. 

BY  RkV.  JAMES  GILBORNE  LYONS,  LL.D. 

The  “  song  ’’  which  follows,  was  printed  seTeral  years  ago 
in  a  form  somewhat  different.  It  appears  in  this  volume  with 
the  author’s  last  corrections. 

Oh !  steal  not  thou  my  faith  away. 

Nor  tempt  to  doubt  a  lowly  mind. 

Make  all,  that  earth  can  yield,  thy  pre} , 

But  leave  this  heavenly  gift  behind. — 

Our  hope  is  but  the  sea-lwy’s  dream 
While  loud  w'inds  rise  in  wrath  and  gloom ; 

Our  life,  a  faint  and  fitful  l>eam. 

That  lights  us  to  the  cold  dark  tomb. 

Yet,  since,  as  One  from  Heaven  has  said. 

There  lies  beyond  that  dreary  bourn, 

A  region  where  the  faithful  dead 
Eternally  forget  to  mourn, 

Welcome  the  scoff,  the  sword,  the  chain. 

The  burning  waste,  the  black  abyss : — 

I  .shrink  not  from  the  path  of  pain. 

Which  leads  me  to  that  world  of  bliss. 

Then  hush,  thou  troubled  heart !  be  still : — 
Renounce  thy  vain  philosophy  : — 

Seek  thou  to  wmrk  thy  Maker’s  will. 

And  light  from  heaven  shall  break  on  thee. 

’T  will  glad  thee  in  the  w'eary  strife. 

Where  strong  men  sink  with  failing  breath ; — 
’T  will  cheer  thee  in  the  noon  of  life. 

And  bless  thee  in  the  night  of  death. 
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A  FAMILY  PICTURE. 

My  little  ones,  my  darling  ones,  my  precious  things  of  earth, 

How  gladly  do  I  triumph  in  the  blessing  of  your  birth ; 

How  heartily  for  praises,  and  h(TW  earnestly  lor  prayers, 

1  yearn  upwn  your  loveliness,  my  dear  delightful  cares ! 

Oh  children,  happy  word  of  peace,  my  jewels  and  my  gold. 

My  truest  tfienus  till  now,  and  still  my  truest  friends  when  oW, 

1  will  be  everjlhing  to  you,  your  playmate  and  your  guide, 

Both  Mentor  and  Telemachus,  for  ever  at  your  side ! 

I  will  be  ever\'thing  to  you,  your  sympathizing  friend,  ^ 

To  teach  and  help  and  lead  and  bless  and  comfort  and  defend ; 

Oh,  come  to  me  and  tell  me  all,  and  ye  shall  find  me  true, 

A  brother  in  adversity  to  fight  it  out  lor  you  ! 

Yea,  sins,  or  follies,  griefs  or  cares,  or  young  affection’s  thrall. 

Fear  not,  for  I  am  one  with  you,  a^  I  have  felt  them  all ; 

1  will  1)6  tender,  just  and  kind,  unwilling  to  reprove — 

I  will  do  all  to  bless  you  all  by  wisdom  and  by  lore. 

My  little  ones,  delighted  I  review  you  as  ye  stand, 

A  pretty  troop  of  fairies  or  young  cherubs  hand  in  hand, 

And  tell  out  all  your  names  to  be  a  dear  familiar  sound 
Wherever  English  hearths  and  hearts  about  tlie  world  abound. 

Oh,  blessed  boon  and  gain  to  me !— oh  mercy,  praise  and  pride  ! 

Ye  lack  but  little  heritage  your  father’s  name  teside. 

When  I  am  dead  your  little  ones  shall  read  my  words  with  glee ; 

When  ye  are  dead,  their  little  ones  shall  still  remember  me. 

My  eldest,  of  the  speaking  eyes,  my  Ellin,  nine  years  old. 

Thou  thoughtful  good  example  of  the  loving  little  fold, — 

My  Ellin,  they  shall  hear  ot  thee,  fair  spirit,  holy  child. 

The  truthful  and  the  well-resolved,  the  liberal  and  the  mild. 

And  thee,  my  Mar\',  what  of  thee  7 — the  beauty  of  thy  face  1 
Thy  coyly-pretty  whims  and  ways,  that  ray  thee  round  w'ith  grace  1 
Oh,  more  than  these  :  a  dear  warm  heart,  that  still  must  thrill  and  glow, 
Wiih  pure  affection’s  sunshine  and  with  feeling’s  overflow. 

Thou,  too,  my  gentle  five-year  old,  fair  Margaret,  the  pearl, 

A  quiet,  sick  and  suffering  child,— sweet  patient  little  girl. 

Yet  gay  withal  and  frolicsome  at  times  wilt  thou  appear, 

And  like  a  bell  thy  merry  voice  rings  musical  and  clear. 

And  next  my  Selwyn,  precious  boy,  a  glorious  young  mind, 

The  sensitive,  the  passionate,  the  noble,  and  the  kind. 

Whose  light  brown  locks  bedropt  with  gold,  and  lai^e  eyes  full  of  love. 
And  generous  nature  mingled  well  the  lion  and  the  dove. 

The  last  an  infant,  toothless  one,  now  pratling  on  my  knee. 

Whose  bland,  benevolent,  soft  face  is  shining  upon  me, — 

Another  silver  star  upon  our  calm  domestic  sky. 

Another  seed  of  happy  hope,  dropt  kindly  from  on  high ! 

This  sealeth  up  the  sum  to  us,  my  loved  and  loving  wife. 

Be  these  to  us  the  pleasure  and  the  business  of  life  ; 

And  thou  to  me — what  art  thou  not  7 — through  infancy  and  youth 
And  manhood’s  prime,  as  now,  my  all  of  tenderness  and  truth. 

A  happy  man,  be  this  my  praise — not  riches,  rank,  or  fame: 

A  happy  man,  with  store  enough — no  other  lot  or  name ; 

A  happy  man,  wdth  you  for  friends,  ray  children  and  my  wife, — 
Ambition  is  o’ervaulted  here  in  all  that  gladdens  lile  ; 

Yea,  leave  me  to  my  happy  thoughts  and  those  around  me  still 
In  ancient  woods  of  Albury,  or  on  my  Ifesh  Furze-hill ; 

And,  children,  teach  your  children,  too,  by  righteousness  to  stand, 

For  thus  s.iall  ye  inherit  peace  and  blessings  in  the  land ! 


British  View  op  American  Education.  In  Mr.  evil  arising  in  the  United  States  from  so  near  an 
Lyell’s  book  on  America,  there  are  some  interesting  approach  to  universal  suffrage.” 
paragraphs  about  public  education,  to  the  following  As  in  New  England,  so  will  it  be  in  the  old  coun¬ 
effect  : —  try,  Jf  the  people  are  to  be  really  educated, — that  is, 

“  The  Bostonians  submit  to  pay  annually  for  pub-  the  children,  the  parents  must  be  derated  from  that 
lie  instruction,  in  their  city  alone,  the  sum  of  30,-  extreme  poverty  which  bef'cts  circumstances  (at  least  it 
000^.  sterling,  w'hich  is  aliout  equal  to  the  Parlia-  does  so  in  all  crowded  communities)  unfavorable  to 
raentary  grant  of  this  year  (1841)  for  the  w’hole  of  moral  culture  at  home.  School  education  in  schcKil 
England ;  while  the  sum  raised  lor  free-schools  in  hours,  and,  in  the  intervals,  familiarity  with  the 
the  State  this  year,  by  taxes  for  wages  of  teachers,  dirt,  wretchedness,  debaucherj’,  and  debasement, 
and  their  board,  and  exclusive  of  funds  for  building,  which  exist  in  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders  of 
exceeds  100,000/.  sterling.  the  town  population  of  England,  cannot  be  safely 

“The  law  ordains,  that  every  district  containing  reckoned  upon  a.sTikely  to  produce  much  good, 
fifty  families  shall  maintain  one  school,  for  the  suj)-  English  Progress  at  the  East. — England  is 
port  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  required  to  tax  now  looking  to  the  great,  and  hitherto  sealed  empire 
themselves,  and  to  appoint  Commitlccs  annually  for  of  Japan,  fbr  the  extension  of  her  trade.  The  set- 
mana^ing  the  funds,  and  choosing  their  own  school-  tleraent  just  formed  at  Borneo — the  establishing  of 
masters.  The  Bible  is  allowed  to  be  read  in  all,  Mr.  Brooke,  as  Rajah  of  Sarawak — the  late  casti- 
and  is  actually  read  in  nearly  all  the  schools ;  but  gation  given  to  tiie  pirate  Sultans  in  the  Indian  ar- 
the  law  prohibits  the  use  of  books  ‘  calculated  to  chipelago — all  tend  to  shoAv  that  this  country'  is 
favor  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians.’  making  its  ftxiting  sure  in  that  quarter,  and  gradu- 
Parents  and  guardians  are  expected  to  teach  their  i  ally  and  systematically  approaching  Japan.  It  is 
own  children,  or  to  procure  them  to  be  taught,  what  expected  that  the  next  accounts  from  India  will  fur- 
they  believe  to  be  religious  truth ;  and  for  this  pur-  nish  some  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the 
pose,  besides  family  worship  and  the  pulpit,  there  !  British  attempt  to  open  the  ports  of  Japan.  The 
are  Sunday-schools.  The  system  works  well  among  islands  composing  the  empire  stretch  from  the  30th 
this  churcii-building  and  church-going  population,  to  the  41st  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  the  I30th  to 
“  As  there  is  no  other  region  in  Anglo-Saxondom,  the  147th  of  East  longitude.  The  inhabitants  have 
containing  7.’>0,000  souls,  where  national  education  never  been  subdued  by  any  foreign  power.  In  l‘28l 
has  been  carried  so  far,  it  is  important  to  inquire  to  the  Japanese  beat  off  240,000  fighting  men  belong- 
what  combination  of  causes  its  success  is  mainly  ing  to  the  Tartars.  The  Sultan  of  Bruni  has  sent 
to  be  attributed.  First,  there  is  no  class  in  want  or  in  his  submission,  and  asks  for  British  friendship. 
extreme  poverty  here,  partly  becau.se  the  facility  of 

migrating  to  the  west,  for  those  who  are  without  Vital  Statistics  of  Europe. — The  high  price  of 
employment,  is  so  great,  and  also,  in  part,  from  the  bread  in  France  does  not  reduce  the  consumjition  of 
check  to  improvident  marriages,  created  by  the  high  the  upper  classes,  nor  even  .sensibly  alter  that  of  the 
standard  of  living  to  which  1^  lowest  work-people  as-  middle  clas.ses,  so  that  the  deficit  falls  almost  in  to- 
a  standard  which  education  is  raising  higher  tality  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  population;  and, 
and  higher  from  day  to  day.  Secondly,  I  have  often  I  in  place  of  existing  in  the  proportion  of  25 ^r  cent., 
heard  politicians  of  opposite  parties  declare,  that  it  exists  in  that  of  40  or  45  per  cent.  The  difference 
there  is  no  safety  for  the  republic,  now  that  the  elec-  is  enormous  for  stomachs  accustomed  to  a  nourish- 
toral  suffrage  has  been  so  much  extended,  unless  ment  which  contains,  in  a  gross  volume,  but  little 
every  exertion  is  made  to  raise  the  moral  and  Intel-  i  nutritive  matter.  At  the  same  time  that  want  in- 
lectual  condition  of  the  masses.  The  fears  enter-  creases,  their  strength  diminishes,  and  a  universal 
tained  by  the  rich  of  the  dangers  of  ignorance,  is  !  falling  off  in  activity  and  work  is  perceived.  How- 
the  only  good  result  which  I  could  discover  tending  |  ever,  singular  differences  are  remarked  inconsump- 
to  counterbalance  the  enormous  preponderance  of!  lions  nearly  under  the  same  latitudes— and  there 
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are  countries  in  Europe  where  not  more  is  consum¬ 
ed  in  the  years  of  abundance  than  in  other  countries 
in  time  of  want — which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
ciLstoms  and  habits  intluence  consumption  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion.  In  England,  the  consumption  of 
wheat  is  kilos,  a  year  per  head ;  in  Russia,  400 ; 
in  France,  *200;  in  Bavaria,  220;  in  Saxony,  IGO; 
in  the  Austrian  monarchy,  145.  What  is  singular 
is,  that  the  consumption  of  salt  follows  nearly  the 
same  progre.ssion  as  that  of  bread.  In  Austria,  for 
instance,  only  three  kilos,  are  consumed  per  head, 
whereas  in  Bavaria  that  quantity  is  nine  kilos.,  and 
in  England  eleven  kilos.  This  quantum  appears  to 
l>e  .still  more  considerable  in  Ru.ssia.  It  has  been 
.sometimes  asserted  that  vegetable  food  demands 
more  salt  than  animal  food.  Experience  completely 
contradicts  this  assertion.  In  England,  w’here  the 
consumption  of  meat  is  estimated  at  31  kilos,  the 
head,  twice  as  much  salt  is  required  as  in  Austria, 
where  the  consumption  of  meat  is  only  14  kilas. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  Bavaria,  where 
each  person  on  an  average  consumes  22  kilos,  of 
meat  each  )'ear.  The  greatest  consumption  of  meat 
Imown  is  in  Munich;  it  amounts  to  115  kilos,  per 
head,  and  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  bread.  It  is 
also  the  city  in  which  most  beer  is  used.  The  latter 
consumption  is  extraordinary,  amounting  to  more 
liian  800  lures  each  person,  and  consequently  four 
times  greater  than  in  Great  Britain.  Eet  a  Hearth 
arise  in  Bavaria,  and  it  may  be  imagined  what  pri¬ 
vations  will  be  suffered  by  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  how  much  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
in  particular,  would  have  to  reduce  their  real  or 
lictitious  wants !  The  Austrians  are,  without  con¬ 
tradiction,  the  most  sober  people  on  the  continent; 
and  yet  they  are  not  wanting  in  physical  vigor,  and 
are  in  general  in  good  health.  The  average  length 
of  life  is  there  the  same  as  in  England  or  France, 
and  is  superior  to  many  other  states  in  Europe, 
where  the  consumption  Ls  more  elevated. — CanslUii- 
tioncl. 

Xatio.val  Dkbt  and  Finances  of  Mexico — . 
Mr.  Macgregor’s  sixteenth  part  of  the  “  commer¬ 
cial  tariff.s  and  regulations,  resources,  and  trade  of 
t»f  the  several  states  of  Europe  and  America,”  has 
just  been  issued,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  par¬ 
liament.  He  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the 
treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation,  in  force,  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  Mexico,  and  then  details  the 
trade,  navigation,  agriculture,  manufacturc.s,  and 
finances  of  that  country.  He  traces  the  con.stitu- 
tion  from  the  overthrow  of  Iturbide,  and  the  several 
gov'ernments  that  have  existed.  The  statistics  of 
Mexico  are  then  developed,  and  the  following  shown 
to  be  the  national  debt  of  Mexico,  which  is  of  very 
considerable  importance,  and  may  be  divided  into  the 
two  great  clas.ses  of  foreign  and  internal  debt.  The 
internal  debt  amounts  to  ;  and  in  1841 

the  customs  were  mortgaged  to  pay  this  sum,  in  the 
following  subdivisions : — 


I.NTERNAL  Debt.  Amount. 

17  per  cent  of  the  customs  devoted  to  a  debt  of  J2,040,0(X) 
15  “  “  410,(J00 

12  «  “  “  2,1(IU,000 

10  “  “  “  .  3,100,000 

gw  u  1 200  000 

10  “  tobacco  fund  debt . 9,70(.i,000 

16}  interest  on  English  debt.. 

10  garrison  fund . 

98}  18,C60/XJ0 


1}  balance  clear  of  lien,  for  the  govemraent ! 
100 


The  foreign  debt  is  still  larger  than  this ;  and  (in¬ 
cluding  the  above)  I  will  state  the  entire  national 
resjH>nsibility  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  last  year : — 
Foreign  Debt.  Amount. 

Internal  debt . $18,550,000 

Debt  to  English  creditors . 60,000,000 

United  States  claims  and  interest,  say  •  •  •  2,400,000 

Copper  to  be  redeemed . ' . 2,000,000 

Claims  for  Hilazo . . .....  700,000 

Bnstaraente  loan . .  . . .  500,000 


Total . $84,150,000 

The  prospect  of  the  payment  of  this  debt  is  then 
carefully  considered,  and  thus  summed  up ; 

“  The  mint  atGuanajunto,  or  the  right  to  coin  at 
that  place,  was  contracted  for  in  1842  by  a  foreign 
house  in  Mexico,  for  $71,000  cash,  for  the  term 
of  14  years,  at  the  same  lime  that  another  otfer  was 
before  the  government,  stipulating  for  the  payment 
of  $400,000  for  the  same  period,  payable  in  annual 
in.stalmenLsot  $26,000  eacn.  The  $71,000  in  hand 
were,  however,  deemed  of  more  value  than  the  pro¬ 
spective  $400,000  !  This  mint  leaves  a  net  annual 
income  of  $60,000 !  It  appears  to  us  quite  evident 
that  all  the  taxes  w'hich  can  be  levied  even  to  an 
amount  equal  to  confiscation,  on  the  produce  of  labor 
in  Mexico,  will  be  found  to  be  far  short  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  army,  the  civil 
expenditure,  artd  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt;  e.specially  while  the  church  and 
priests  absorb  so  large  a  share  of  the  produce  of 
industry.” 

Lord  Eardi.et. — A  late  act  of  Lord  Eardley  de¬ 
serves  to  be  recorded: — When  the  17th  Regiment 
were  under  march  from  Chatham  to  Windsor,  his 
Lordship  dined  with  the  officers  at  Hartford.  In 
the  course  of  the  visit  it  came  out  that  Captain 
Miles,  of  that  regiment,  was  on  the  point  of  retiring, 
and  that  a  very  young  Lieutenant  was  in  treaty  for 
his  company,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  Mr.  Amiel,  the 
eldest  Lieutenant,  wno  had  for  several  years  re¬ 
mained  in  the  same  situation  for  want  of  money ! 
His  Lordship  w'ilh  great  goodness  began  a  negotia¬ 
tion  w’ith  Captain  Miles,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Amiel,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  a  very  honorable  report — and 
having  .settled  the  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
as  the  price  of  the  company,  he  enclosed  the  amount 
next  morning  to  the  Lieutenant,  with  an  additional 
hundred,  to  supply  any  immediate  wants.  W'here 
such  nobleness  of  mind  is  evinced,  party  distinction 
dies  away.  His  Lordship  merits  the  reward  of  ex¬ 
tensive  praise. — January,  1789. 

Economy. — Lady  Hardwicke,  the  lady  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  loved  money  as  well  as  he  did, 
and  what  he  got,  she  .saved.  The  purse  in  which 
the  Great  Seal  is  carried  is  of  very'  expensive  em¬ 
broidery,  and  was  provided  during  his  time,  every 
year,  l^dy  Hardwicke  took  care  that  it  should  not 
be  provided  for  the  seal-bearer's  profit,  for  she  an¬ 
nually  retained  the  purse  herself,  navdng  previously 
ordered  that  the  velvet  should  be  of  the  length  of 
one  of  the  state  rooms  at  Wimpole.  So  many  of 
them  w'ere  saved,  that  at  length  she  had  enough  to 
hang  the  state  room  and  make  curtains  for  the  bed  ! 
This  same  Lady  Hardwicke  was  equally  provident 
for  the  table.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  give 
a  dinner,  but  for  fish  she  did  not  choose  to  give 
money — venison  was  accordingly  sent  up  on  such 
occasions  from  the  park  at  Wimpole,  and  this  she 
took  in  her  carriage  to  a  fishmonger’s  at  Temple- 
bar,  exchanging  it  for  the  dainties  required  by  her 
extravagant  company. — May,  1791. 
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Death  of  a  Ru.ss[an  Navigator. — The  papers 
announce  the  decease  of  Admiral  de  Krusenstern,  a 
celebrated  Uus.sian  navip^ator,  who  achieved  a  repu¬ 
tation  almost  as  "reat  as  that  of  Capt.  Cook.  He 
entered  the  navy  early  in  life,  and  stxm  discovered, 
besides  the  possession  of  nautical  skill,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  mind.  During  several  years  service  in  the 
Ela.st  Indies,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  trade  in  furs,  between  the  Russian 
pos.sessions  on  the  Nortwest  coa.si  of  America 
and  China,  and  on  his  return  to  his  country,  pro¬ 
posed  to  his^overnment  an  expedition  to  favor  the 
project.  The  idea  was  not  well  received  at  first,  but 
on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  it  re¬ 
ceived  his  favorable  consideration.  Two  ves.sels 
were  given  him  accordingly,  the  one  named  Nedesk- 
da  or  the  Hope,  was  commanded  by  Krusenstern, 
and  the  other,  called  the  Neva,  was  placid  under  the 
orders  of  the  Prince  Lisanskey.  The  expedition 
was  absent  several  years,  and  many  important  dis¬ 
coveries  w'cre  made  tlirough  its  instrumentality. 
From  one  of  the  i.sles  of  Mendoca,  the  Admiral 
brought  away  a  French  sailor  of  the  name  of  Jo- 
.seph  Cabris,  whose  extraordinary  adventures,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  style  of  those  recorded  in  Typee,  made 
him  for  a  long  time  the  lion  of  Paris.  In  1815 
Krusenstern  was  charged  with  a  new  expedition 
round  the  world,  with  the  special  purpose  of  exam¬ 
ining  Behring’s  Straits,  and  finding  a  noithwest 
pa.ssage.  His  voyages  have  been  published  exten¬ 
sively  and  are  familiar  to  most  readers.  He  died 
on  the  6th  of  October,  l84(i,  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen. 

Anecdote  of  the  first  I.ord  Holland, — Step. 
Fox  was  so  much  indebted,  that  after  many  entreat-  j 
ies,  he  obtained  20,000^.  from  his  father  to  pay  his 
debts.  Accordingly,  he  summoned  all  his  creditors 
to  meet  him  the  ensuing  morning,  as  he  was  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  bilks.  The  evening,  however,  in  whieh 
he  received  his  money,  he  repaired  to  A1  mack’s  and 
showed  the  20,000/.  which  was  all  in  bank  notes,  to 
George  Selwyn,  informing  him  at  the  same  time 
for  what  purpose  he  had  received  that  sum  of  his  j 
father;  George  liid  him  a  eonsiderable  bet,  he] 
would  not  take  a  farthing  of  it  out  of  the  house 
again.  Stephen  was  only  a  looker  on  tor  a  consid¬ 
erable  time;  but  being  at  length  elevated  with 
liquor,  he  began  to  shake  his  elbow,  and  in  a  few 
hours  lost  the  whole  sum,  as  George  Selwyn  had 
predicted. — Junc^  1781. 

Thunder  and  Justice. — The  danger  of  hasty 
judgment  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident : 

“  A  noble  lady  of  Florence  lost  a  v'al liable  pearl 
necklaee,  and  a  young  girl  who  waited  upon  her 
was  accused  of  the  thefL  As  she  solemnly  denied 
the  charge,  she  was  put  to  the  torture.  Unable  to 
support  the  tetTible  infliction,  she  acknowledged 
that  she  was  guilty,  and  without  further  trial  was 
hung.  Shortly  afterwards  Florence  was  visited  by 
a  tremendous  storm,  and  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  a 
figure  of  justice  on  a  lofty  column  and  split  the 
head  to  the  scales,  one  of  which  fell  to  the  ground, 
with  it  the  ruins  of  a  magpie’s  nest  containing  the 
pearl  necklace.” 

Anecdote  of  George  the  First. — The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  had  been  very  .serviceable  to 
government,  and  the  King  told  the  Minister  he  was 
willing  to  give  him  some  mark  of  favor  for  his 
good  offices.  “What  should  you  like  to  have? 
said  the  Minister  to  his  Lordship.  Red  Ribbon 
and  a  Star  would  make  a  great  figure  in  the  city,” 
replied  the  Mayor;  “I  w'ant  uo  pecuniary  favor.” 


The  re<iucst  was  so  modest  that  the  Minister  ven¬ 
tured  to  assure  the  cit  that  he  would  soon  be  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath ;  but  when  the  King  wa.s  in¬ 
formed  of  the  request,  “  No,”  says  his  Majesty, 

“  wcvpcar  that  order  vttrselres,  and  tfiis  Mayor  teas  a 
footman;  but  if  he  will  accept  of  the  Irish,  Peerage, 
we  will  make  him  a  Lord** 

Valuable  Invention — New  Life-Boat. — Mr. 
Houldsworth,  Governor  of  Dartmouth,  has  invent¬ 
ed  a  iKiat — or  rather  a  plan  for  fitting  up  .ship’s 
l)oats — of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  incapable  of 
sinking  in  the  most  tempestuous  sea,  if  the  load  is 
not  greater  than  the  calculation  of  the  di.splaceinent 
of  air  the  means  adopted  for  supporting  the  boat 
and  persons  who  maybe  in  danger  by  shipwreck,  or 
from  any  other  cause.  A  trial  of  the  plan  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  at  Woolwich  with  one  of  the 
boats  built  at  the  dock-yard  on  a  plan  of  Lord  J. 
Hay,  C.  B.,  at  present  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
given  to  Captain  Henderson,  C.  B.,  commander  of 
the  Sidon  steam-frigate,  on  his  Lordship’s  ceasing  to 
be  Captain-iSuperinlendent,  pro  Urn.  of  Woolwich 
dock-yard.  The  Iniat  measures  ihirty-two  feet  in 
length  by  five  broad  in  the  centre,  and  weighs  nine 
cwt.  On  the  inside,  all  round,  under  the  cro.ss- 
lieams,  were  fixed  simply  with  cord,  which  could  be 
efiected  in  a  few  minutes,  ten  hermetically-.sealed 
tubes  formed  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  each  six 
feet  long  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  calculated  to 
support  five  cwt.,  without  sinking,  although  the  boat 
was  filled  with  water.  On  the  boat  being  dropped 
into  the  water,  a  plug  was  withdrawn  I’rom  her  bot¬ 
tom,  and  she  was  allowed  to  lill  with  water.  Three 
persons  then  stood  over  the  ankles  in  water  on  her 
cross-beams,  but  they  could  not  bring  her  down. 
Five  hundred  weight  of  iron  was  then  lowered  into 
her,  which  she  supported  witli  the  greatest  ca.se,  and 
the  three  persons  in  addition  .stoixl  on  the  edge  of  the 
side,  sinking  it  about  six  inches  under  water,  with¬ 
out  the  boat  .showing  any  inclination  to  sink,  but 
righting  herself  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  expe¬ 
riments  were  made  in  the  jire.sence  of  numerous  dis¬ 
tinguished  naval  officers,  master  shipwrights,  &.c. 

Ro.me. — According  to  official  returns  Ibr  the  year 
1846,  the  city  of  Rome  is  divided  into  54  parishes, 

I  inhabited  by  35.1>8m  families.  There  are  41  bishops, 
1533  prie.sts,  2845  monks,  and  1472  nuns.  'I’he 
Jews,  who  are  about  fioin  8000  to  10,000,  are  not 
compri.sed  in  this  census.  The  whole  population  in 
1837  was  156-552;  in  1840,  154,632;  in  1815,  167,- 
160;  and  in  184t),  170,100. 

Hot  and  Cold  Blast-Iron. — A  correspondent  in 
Newcao^tle  writes  as  follows:  “  Mr.  R.  Stephenson, 
the  eminent  engineer,  lias  lK?cn  making  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  the  relative  strength  of  hot  and 
cold  blast  iron,  the  result  of  which  will  be  a  com¬ 
plete  rcv^olutiun  in  the  iron  trade.  Hitherto  cold 
blast  iron  has  brought  a  higher  price,  and  has  been 
considered  in  every  respect  superior  to  hut  blast. 
Previous,  however,  to  the  construction  of  the  high 
level  bridge  at  Newcasile-u|)on-Tyne,  intended  to 
connect  the  York  and  Newcastle  with  the  Newcastle 
and  Berwick  Railway,  Mr.  .Stephenson  cau.sed  more 
than  one  hundred  experiments  to  be  made  with  the 
various  sorLs  of  pig  iron,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  to  prove  that  the  hot  blast  is  su|X‘rior  to  cold, 
in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  seven ;  and,  moreover, 
that  pig  iron.  No.  3,  i.s  better  than  No.  I,  which  up 
to  this  time,  has  sold  much  higher  in  the  market.” 

Death  of  Michelet. — 'I'he  Paris  papers  an¬ 
nounce  the  de.Tth  of  the  celebrated  historian  Miche¬ 
let,  whose  late  work,  called  “  Priests,  Women  and 
Families,”  excited  so  much  attention. 
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Death  op  the  Swedish  PoetTegnf.r. — The  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  E.sia.s  Tof'ner,  Bi^hopof  Wexio,  in  Swe¬ 
den,  died  at  the  Episcopal  Palace  in  the  said  city, 
on  the  ‘ill  instant,  aged  sixty-four,  having  been  born 
on  the  I3ih  of  November,  178*2. 

Establishment  or  an  English  Journal  in  Rome* 
— An  English  newspajier  has  just  been  started  in 
Rome.  It  is  entitled  the  Roman,  Advertiser,  and  ap¬ 
pears  once  a  week.  The  editor  is  a  Mr.  Hemans, 
but  the  proprietors  appear  to  be  all  Italians. 

Redeemino  the  Ti.me. — Coming  hastily  into  a 
chamber,  I  had  almost  thrown  down  the  crystal 
hour- glass.  Fear,  lest  1  had,  made  me  grieve  as  if 
I  had  broken  it;  but  alas!  how  much  precious  time 
have  1  ca.st  away  without  any  regret !  The  hour- 
gla.ss  was  but  crystal — each  hour  a  pearl ;  that,  but 
light  to  be  broken — this,  lost  outright ;  that,  casualty, 
this  done  wilfull}'.  A  better  hour-glass  might 
bought,  but  time,  lost  once,  is  lost  forever ! — Thus 
we  grieve  more  for  toys  than  treasures.  Lord,  give 
me  an  hour-gla.ss  not  to  be  by  me  but  in  me. 
'Pcarh  me  //>  number  my  days.  An  hour-glass  to  turn 
me.  That  I  may  turn  my  head  to  icisdmn. — Puller, 

Angling. — Plutarch  tells  a  very  amusing  story  of 
Marc  Antony  who  was  a  keen  angler.  One  day 
while  Cleopatra  and  he  were  indulging  in  this  sport, 
he  was  unu.sually  unsuccessful.  Hurl  at  this  disap¬ 
pointment  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  gave 
secret  orders  to  some  of  his  fishermen,  to  dive  under 
the  water,  and  to  fasten,  un.seen,  to  his  hook,  some 
.some  of  the  finest  and  largest  fishes,  still  alive,  and 
which  they  had  lately  taken  in  their  nets.  With 
nice  e.xccution,  they  obeyed  his  orders.  Every  time 
he  drew  up  his  line,  he  succeeded,  Cleopatra,  in 
rapturous  language  c.xtolled  his  art,  his  adilress,  and 
his  fortune. — Acquainted,  however,  with  the  artifice 
he  was  using  she  had  recourse  to  the  ingenious  coun¬ 
termine  of  desiring  one  of  her  own  attendants  to  dive 
secretly,  and  attach  to  his  hook  a  large  dried  Pontic 
fish.  At  last,  when  pulling  up  the  line,  at  the  sight 
of  the  heavy  salted  fish,  the  sjieclators  e.xpressed  their 
surprise  by  a  loud  laugh.  Antony  did  not  relish  the 
joke,  and  seemed  highly  displeased.  The  U,ueen 
observing  him  in  this  mood,  iinmediately  took  him 
in  her  arms,  and  fondly  exclaimed,  “  have,  dear  gen¬ 
eral,  anislin",  to  us  pretty  princesses  of  Pharos  and 
Ca/wpus ;  your  game  is  cities,  kingdoms  and  provin¬ 
ces.'^ 

Wellington  and  Father  Mathew. — Welling¬ 
ton,  the  hero  of  blootl,  got  more  than  two  millions  of 
the  national  money  ;  and  half  the  cities  of  the  em- 

f)irc  are  decorated  with  pillars  and  statues  raised  to 
lim  whilst  living. — Who  could  compare  a  Welling¬ 
ton  and  a  Mathew  'I  the  victor  of  blootl  and  the  vic¬ 
tor  of  peace !  Who  could  place  in  the  same  class 
the  leader  who  dried  the  orphan’s  tear  and  hushed 
the  cry  of  widows,  and  him  who.se  glory  was  erected 
on  crushed  and  withering  limbs— on  thousands  of 
stark,  ghastly,  mangled  cornse.s — and  whose  praises 
were  drowned  in  the  shrieks  of  miserable  mothers, 
wives  and  daughters  1  Who  could  contrast  the  man 
of  blood  with  the  man  of  peace  1  Why,  then,  let  it 
be  written  now,  to  be  remembered  in  after  ages,  that 
a  Wellington  received  a  hundred  times  more  from 
his  country  than  a  Mathew— the  one  for  slaughter¬ 
ing  thousands  of  Frenchmen,  the  other  for  elevating 
and  purifying  millions  of  his  own  people.  How 
posterity  will  scorn  our  boasted  civilization  ! — /Scot¬ 
tish  Temperance  Rcvicic. 


New  Work  by  Kohl. — The  indefatigable  J.  G. 
Kohl,  whose  various  books  of  travel  are  so  well 
known,  has  ju.^t  published  a  work  on  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  It  must  not  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  ]H)litical  events  now  exciting  general 
attention  respecting  these  countries  have  had  any 
influence  in  calling  forth  ilie  present  book.  The 
author  does  not  even  allude  to  the  subject.  It  treats 
fully  of  the  countiy^,  its  inhabitants,  their  mode  of 
life,  and  their  character.  The  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people,  their  amusements  and  various  .sports, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  arc  related  in  a  graphic  man¬ 
ner  ;  nor  are  their  superstitions  and  sagen  forgotten. 
The  accounts  of  the  illne.ss  which  appear  at  certain 
seasons  among  plants  as  well  as  among  men,  are 
very  interesting. 

The  Poet  Freiligratii. — The  poet  Frciligrath, 
has  just  published  a  volume  of  translations  from 
the  English  poets.  Mrs.  Hemans,  whom  we  have 
always  found  a  great  favorite  in  Germany,  and 
whose  portrait  faces  the  title-page  of  this  collection, 
has  contributed  no  small  number  of  poems.  From 
the  works  of  Miss  Landon,  Southey,  I’ennyson,  Ebe- 
nezer  Elliot,  Barry  Cornwall,  Longfellow,  and  others, 
characteristic  selections  have  been  made ;  and  the 
excellence  of  Freiligrath’s  earlier  translations  would 
Ije  for  us  sulficient  guarantee  for  the  successful  per¬ 
formance  of  what  he  has  here  undertaken,  even  had 
we  not  seen  the  work  it'elf.  Tennystin’s  Godiva 
pleases  us  particularly.  It  is  rendered,  as,  indeed, 
all  the  pieces  are,  with  pertect  ea.se  ;  there  is  a  choice 
of  expre.ssion  throughout,  and  a  liowing  sweetness 
in  the  versification,  which  are  very  delightful.  Thus 
it  is  when  the  trvx  poet  becomes  translator. 

SCRAPS  FROxM  PUNCH. 

A  Great  Comfort. — A  tremendous  fog  on  the  3d 
rendered  the  Wellington  Statue  quite  invisible. 

HoRsfe-IlADisii  FOR  THE  MiLLio.v. — Aiuong  the 
enormous  benefits  of  Free  Trade,  is  a  tremendous 
intlux  of  horse-radish,  which  is  arriving  daily  by 
ship-loads  at  the  Custom  House.  Getting  the  horse¬ 
radish  is  one  step  towards  getting  the  roast  beef  to 
eat  with  it.  This  is  like  a  friend  of  ours  who  has 
got  a  banker’s  book,  and  now  wants  nothing  to  make 
it  complete  but  a  large  balance. 

A  Brotherly  Difference. — A  provincitil  paper 
says,  ‘There  is  a  sensible  difference  between  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  and  his  brother.’ 
It  is  the  only  thing,  then,  in  tlie  difference  between 
them,  that  is  sensible. 

Arrival  in  the  Metropolis. — A  block  of  granite 
from  Scotland.  It  has  joined  a  select  circle  in  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square,  previous  to  settling  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nelson  Column. 

Ushering  in  a  Jokf.. — No  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  notices  of  persons  wishing  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  attorneys  were  posted  on  the  first  day  of 
terms  in  the  Court  of  CAueen’s  Bench.  A  wag — 
the  senior  u.sher,  we  believe — wrote  in  pencil  at  the 
end  of  the  notice,  “Please  to  take  care  of  your  pock¬ 
ets.” 

A  Pretty  Idea. — A  young  lady,  who  is  partial 
to  silk  st<Kking.s,  declares  that  she  is  lejoiced  at 
Professor  Schonbein’s  discovery  of  gun  cotton ;  as 
cotton  will  now  be  generally  exploded. 

A  Difficulty  got  over. — A  day  or  two  .«ince, 
the  Common  Sergeant  as.sured  the  Old  Bailey  Court 
that  “  Alderman  Gibbs  was  as  sensible  a  man  as 
any  in  London,  although  he  w’as  an  Alderman.” 
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(Juf^ht  he  not  to  have  some  testimonial  for  remain¬ 
ing  “.sensible”  under  such  trying  difficulties'?  How 
many  Aldermen  sink  under  them'! 

O’Connkll’s  Two  Buckets. — A  day  or  two  since* 
at  Conciliation  Hall,  Mr.  O’Connell  said,  ‘  My  heart 
is  full  for  Ireland.’  May  not  an  agitator’s  heart  and 
his  pocket  be  sometimes  like  two  buckets  at  a  well ; 
the  one  becoming  ‘  full  ’  as  the  other  becomes  empty  1 

Sicii  A  Gettin  Up. — The  Earl  of  Stair  is  to  be 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  We  congratulate 
Stair  on  Ix'ing  about  to  take  an  additional  step. 

New  Insurance  Office. — A  new  Insurance  Office 
is  to  be  started  to  protect  ladies  from  the  casualties 
of  cotton.  The  rates  will  be  low,  having  Ijeen 
drawn  exceedingly  line,  in  order  that  the  commone.st 
article  of  female  apparel  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  Insurance.  Gowns  will  be  insured  at  so  much  a 
dozen;  and  ladies’  workboxes  will  be  charged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  danger  they  may  conceal — 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  numlier  of  balls  of 
cotton  they  may  contain.  The  Anti-Explosive  Cot¬ 
ton  Insurance  Office  states  in  its  prospectu.s,  that  it 
is  .''Started  expressly  to  prevent  ladies  being  blown  up 
by  their  husbands.  This  appeal  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
jure  its  success ;  every  married  lady  is  sure  to  suIk 
gcribe. 

Punch’s  Amende  Honorable. — Some  weeks  ago, 
Punch  read  a  letter  addressed  to  his  Monaghan 
tenantry  by  John  Ev'elyn  Shirley,  M.P.  He  com¬ 
mented  on  that  letter,  which  purported  to  be  an 
answer  to  applications  for  advice  and  assi.stance, 
but  Mhich  really  resolved  itself  into  an  exhortation 
to  pay  rent.  He  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Shirley  but  j 
ids  letter.  His  comments  had  reference  to  that  only. 
On  the  face  of  it  the  letter  justified  the  comments. 
He  is  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  Mr.  Shirley 
has  no  right  to  the  |dace  which  Punch,  judging  him 
by  his  letter,  assigned  to  him.  Mr.  Shirley  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  good  landlord,  residing  <m  his  Irish 
property  four  months  of  every  year — to  have  been 
supplying  his  tenants  with  Indian  meal  for  the  last 
twelvemonth,  at  a  rate  below  market  price,  and — 
not  wanting  for  the  aid  of  Government  Act.s — to 
iiave  given  his  agent  directions  to  set  the  poor  on 
Ids  estate  to  work.  For  several  weeks  ever}'  dis¬ 
tressed  tenant  and  cottier  has  been  employed  at  a 
rate  ranging  from  a  shilling  to.si.xteen  pence  a  day. 

Punch  regrets  that  Mr.  Shirley’s  letter  was  not 
more  carefully  expres.sed,  or  that,  being  so  loosely 
expres-sed,  it  'was  made  public.  Mr.  Shirley  acts 
like  a  good  landlord,  but  writes  like  a  bad  one. 
Punch  judged  him  by  his  writing,  not  knowing  him 
by  his  acts.  If  he  be  what  our  informant  describes 
him,  he  does  his  duty.  This  is  a  virtue  in  Ireland, 
and  Pm /icA  recognizes  it  as  such,  in  Mr.  Shirley’s 
case,  with  cordial  pleasure.  The  rare  discov'ery  of 
a  good  landlord  in  Ireland  reconciles  Punch  to  the 
still  rarer  discovery  of  a  harsh  judgment  in  him¬ 
self. 

Requisite  Returns. — Among  the  railway  bills 
that  will  submitted  to  parliament  next  .session,  it 
would  be  as  well  if  there  were  all  the  surgeon’s  bills 
and  bills  for  manslaughter  which  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  railway  negligence. 

Pity  the  Poor  Statue. — A  blind  man’s  dog  has 
l)een  considerately  engaged  by  Sir  Frederick  Trench 
to  lead  the  Wellington  Statue  about  town  the  moment 
it  loses  its  site. 

Abundance  of  Food. — The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
wonders  there  is  such  a  fuss  made  about  the  bad 
potatoes, when  pine-apples  may  be  bought  so  cheaply. 
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Memorial  of  the  Battle  op  Fi.odden  Field. — 
A  few  yards  within  the  gate  of  Selkirk  churchyard, 
and  on  the  left  of  the  carriage  road  to  the  church, 
there  is  a  small  stone  that  marks  the  spot  where  lies 
interred  Peter  Fletcher,  who  died  in  1645.  He  was 
grandson  of  Andrew  Fletcher,  the  hero  who  carried 
olf  the  English  standard  from  the  fatal  field  of  Flod- 
den.  The  flag,  which  is  now  a  thing  of  shred.s,  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  incorporation  of  weavers, 
to  which  trade  Fletcher  belonged;  and  though' on 
j  former  days  it  was  annually  carried  round  the 
marches,  it  is  now' brought  out  only  on  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  occasions. — Kelso  Chronick. 
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